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MORE NEWS FROM C8INA. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
No. IV, 
To Mr. Abel Dottin, Grocer, Manchester. 


Dear Brother, ‘ta 

A violent cold having flown to my chest, I am too ill to enjoy retort- ° 
ing and retaliating, and which must plead my apology for not recrimi-., 
nating at more length. As such you must excuse my not resenting 
sefeatim every point in your last letter, and making you thoroughly ; 
ashamed of yourself and your unnatural sentiments. I allude parti- 
eularly to your taking refuge as an Uncle in the character of a Pawn-" 
broker, and declining loans to your nearest ties, except on the usual, 
sharking terms of those moral monsters. But trade hardens every 
thing. It teaches to adulterate our genuine feelings with sordid ingre- 
dients, and to weigh the just claims of consanguity in scales that are 
any thing but correct. 

Gracious heavens! where #s a sister or a nevy to Jook up to for as- 
sistance if needful, but to a rich connexion without chick or child, 
rolling in wealth; and where I venture to say, every shilling'he ad- 
vances will be to his everlasting credit! O, Brother, consider your 
nevy’s propinquity ! - Your sister’s own son—and, if ever a youth ex- 
hibited a decided propensity to get elevated, its him. I do hope, there- 
fore, you will reflect before you shirk one so likely to redound upon 
you as dear Gus. Already by his native genius, improved by talent, he 
has arrived at a pitch of splendour to which few sons rise in the East ; 
and of course the greater his eminence and prosperity, the more he 
will reflect on his relations. To be sure, if a nevy was going down in 
the world instead of up, some people might feel justified in backing 
him with a cold shoulder; but where he promises wealth, affluence, 
and opulence, rank, title, and dignity, to cut one’s own flesh and blood, 
must be perfect infatuation! And suppose a little pecunery assistance 
was necessary to his exaltation, ought the laudable heights of his am- 
bition to be chilled and snowed upon by a cold calculating passimony, 
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and let him be arrested on the high-road to fame and fortune, for want 
of a trifle, as I may say, to pay the gates? What’s a paltry 50/. for 
such a figure in China! And that dear Gus has turned out a phe- 
nomenon, is plain from his own account. So great a rise in life of 
course demands a co nding study of appearances,—but as tran- 
spires, poor fellow, from his letter, he has lost all his linen and clothes. 
Such a misfortune must and shall be remedied, whatsoever shifts I may 
have to make, or if I strip myself to my last dividend. For I presume 
even you would not wish your nevy to be a General without a shirt, or 
a Colonel without inexpressibles, and especially when he has attracted, 
as I may say, the Eyes of Europe. A nevy who may some day have 
to be sculptured, collossially, and set up on a prancing charging horse, 
over a triumphant arch. 

But some people may treat such a picture as chimerical, though quite 
as wonderful metamorphoses have come down to us. Look at Boney- 
parte, who at first was only an engineer officer, like Mr. Braidwood, 
and yet came to be Emperor of the French. Or look at Washington, 
who from a common American soldier rose to be king of the whole 
republic! For my own part I will say for my son, it has been my 
constant aim to instil genius into him, morning, noon and night, and to 
cultivate a genteel turn for either the army, orthe navy, or the church. 
The last, I own, would have been most congenial to my maternal wishes, 
for besides the safety of a pulpit, a soldier or a sailor when peace 
comes, is a moral non-entity, but there is no peace in the church. 
However dear Gus would never hear of a shovel hat and a silk apron, 
and especially at the present time, when, as I understand, the clergy is 
to go back to their ancient, antiquated costume, and put on their old- 
fashioned rubrics. As to the law, he never could abide a chancellor’s 
wig and gown, and indeed always showed a perfect antipathy to any 
thing legal. So far, then, the Chinese war was a blessing, and all has 
turned ont for the best ; for dear Gus has attained to martial glory, quite 
unusual at his age, and if a parent may predict, will some day be made 
a peer of, like Wellington, and hand himself down to posterity with 
his family arms. 

In the mean time I have packed up for him a dozen ready-made 
shirts, together with such money as I could scrape > namely four 
sovereigns, a sum, alas! which will fall far short of his Pekin expecta- 
tions, and certainly not enough to let him see any great capital’ In 
fact he names fifty pounds as the very smallest minimum for supporting 
the honour of his country at the Chinese court, and which most people 
will consider as very moderate terms. I do hope, therefore, when such 
a trifle is in the case and so much at stake, you will kindly contrive to 
make it up, or if cash is inconvenient, by an accommodation bill or a 
creditable letter to some banking-house abroad. As to security, my 
own U.O. I. would, I trust, be sufficient between relatives, or if you 
preferr’d, dear Gus would no doubt be agreeable to your taking out the 
amount in tea or Chinese fans, or nid-noddin mandarins, or any 
other articles you might fancy. In which case you can be no loser, 
but will enjoy the satisfaction of putting forward a shining branch that 
will greatly add to our family lustre, 

How he escaped from such awfal Waterloo work as he described is 
a perfect miracle. The mere perusal almost turned my whole mass 
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of blood, and made me feel as if poked and stabbed in every: fibre; and 
squibbed and rocketted besides. Indeed war seems from his picture to 
be a combination of storm, total eclipse, the great earthquake that 
should have been, and the fifth of November. It follows that dear 
Gus must have been specially preserved from such a concatenation for 
some brilliant destiny, which it would be a sin in us to frustrate by an 
scrimp measures. I do beg and hope, therefore, to hear from you wi 
the needful, by return of post, in which case I remain, dear Brother, 
, Your affectionate sister, 
Jemima Bupee. 
Wisbech, 17th November, 1842, 


No. V. 


Dear Mother, 
As I expected in my last, I have at length set foot in the Chinese 
empire, and am at this moment writing from Chew-shew, a regular 
Celestial village, though not to be found perhaps on the Celestial globe. 
However it is a pleasant place enough, and would be pleasanter if our 
quartermaster had not quartered me with a wholesale breeder of black 
beetles, fora great Soy manufactury in the neighbourhood—a hint 
which I suppose will set your face and stomach for the future against 
that soy-disant sauce. However, here is the process from the Chinese 
receipt. First fatten your beetles on as much pounded rice as they 
will eat. Then mash the insects to a paste, which must be slowly 
boiled in a strong decoction of Spanish liquorice, Strain the liquor 
carefully, and bottle it, well corked, for English use, ' 
Since my last we have had several brushes with the natives, whose 
first attempt was to make a bonfire of us in the river, having agreed to 
a truce for the purpose. In fact a regular gunpowder plot; but such 
traitors are sure to split amongst themselves, and one of them gave our 
commander the office the day before. At first the report was treated 
asa bam, However, after dark, as soon as the tide turned, down 
came the fire-raft with the ebb, and if the pigtails had been content 
with a business-like flare-up of cOmbustibles and destructibles, might 
have played old gooseberry with our ship. But the Chinese are famous 
for their pirotechnics, in which they take the shine out of Madame 
Hengler herself, so their vanity could not resist a little show off in the 
fancy line, to accompany their infernal machine,. Accordingly, instead 
of the raft drifting quietly down on us, with ‘gdength of slow-match 
proportioned to the distance, we were warned. of it two miles off by a 
shower of outlandish squibbs and crackers and serpents, cutting away 
in all directions, and then forming themselvesinto Chinese characters, 
one of them standing, as the pilot told us, for a certain very hot place. 
Of course we soon shifted our birth, and let the fire-raft drive clear of us, 
which soon after blew up in the shape of a great fiery dragon with a 
blazing tail, twisting to a point like a red-hot corkscrew, and spitting 
a volley of blue zigzaggy lightning darting out of its mouth. It 
was a splendid sight, beating the grand Vauxhall finales, or the Surrey 
Zoological, all to sticks—and except in one little accident a very satis- 
factory performance. 
In the hurry of shifting the ship, the Chinese wash-boats that 
were fastened astern of her were all cut adrift, and getting entangled 
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with the raft, our damp linen was terribly over-aired. Being the first 
wash after the voyage from England, my whole stock, unfortunately, 
was in the tub—shirts, trowsers, stockings, in short, every thing—so 
that what I am to do for a change I know not, unless I can turn 
my blanket into a flannel waistcoat, and my sheets into a pair of ducks. 
A queer sort of toggery to exhibit in to the Brother of the Sun and 
Moon and the Imperial Family at Pekin. To be sure I have since ob- 
tained a few laurels, and if they were real ones might go to court as a 
Jack in the Green—but no, the thing is beyond a joke, and I do hope 
that on the receipt of this my dear mother will immediately forward a 
dozen shirts (fine ones mind) to her dear Gus. For trowsers, the cli- 
mate being warm, I can perhaps make shift, d@ Ja Highlander, but the 
shirts are indispensable, and may be sent to the care of John Shearing, 
Esquire, Star Coffee-house, Drury-lane, who is coming out with the 
first reinforcements and supplies. : 

Having mentioned my laurels, you will naturally wish to know where 
they were picked. After the fire-raft business our commanders re- 
solved in a council of war to waste no more time in chaffing, but to com- 
mence uncivil operations and do the offensive. So we were all disem- 
barked, soldiers, sailors, and marines, and after a skirmish or two 
brought the enemy to a regular stand-up fight, at a place called Kow- 
Tan. They were in great force, and opened a smart fire on us from 
their matchlocks and field artillery, which are small swivels fastened-on 
camels’ backs, but are frequently so overloaded that the recoil tears off 
the poor animal’s hump. On our side we had lots of howitzers that 
kept shelling out their bombs and grapnels.like fun. 

Our right was composed of the marines, and our centre of the re- 
gulars, but we had no left at all on account of a swamp. The sailors 
were the reserve, only, as usual, they would not reserve themselves, 
but ran off helter-skelter toa Chinese castle, which they took by board- 
ing. In the mean time Captain Pidding got possession of a tea-grove 
towards Howqua, while Twining’s company captured a magazine contain- 
ing about 20,000 pounds of fine gunpowder, and immediately opened 
a discharge of canisters, that made fegular Mincing-lanes through the 
main body of the Teatollers. My own post was with acloud of skir- 
mishers that was pushed forward to enfilade our artillery, while it made 
a reconnoisance—but | do not pretend to describe all the manceuvres 
of our army, like the moves at a game of chess. Some eyewitnesses, 
I know, profess to have seen every thing in an action, right and left, 
back and front, and in the middle, as clear as the figures of a quadrille, 
but which is. very different to my notion and experience of a battle. 
To my mind it is more’like a turn-up in London, where you are too 
much engaged with your own customers to attend to what goes on over 
the way, or at the other end of the street,—not to forget the dust and 
smother, for the guns and cannons, as yet, are not obliged by Act of 
Parliament to consume their own smoke. To give a clear idea of it, 
just fancy yourself in a London fog, so thick that you can only see 
your two next files. Well, by and by, the right-hand one, after cutting 
an extraordinary caper, suddenly drops and rolls out of sight into the 
fog, and when you look rather anxiously for your left-hand man, you 
see Tom Brown instead of Jack Robinson. The next minute you 
throw a summerset yourself over a log or a dead corporal, you cannot 
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see which, and then plunge with your head into the big drut, or‘per- 
haps on a dismounted cannon, witha crash that makes you see all'the 

Hoots in London in one focus, Of ‘course, you're insensible for a 

it till your refreshed with a kick ora stab, and then you revive again 
about as cool and collected as a gentleman waking suddenly, at mid- 
night, to a storm of thunder and lightning, a smother of smoke, a 
strong smell of fire, and a burglar or two at his bedside. All you see 
‘distinctly is some sort of bright picked-pointed instrument within an 
inch of your eye, which of course you parry off by natural instinct, 
and then going to work at random, cut and thrust right and left with 

our sword, or pike, or bayonet into the darkness visible, which goes 
into something soft, and comes back red and dripping. That's to say, 
if you have good luck: if not, you get a slash or a poke yourself, from 
some person or persons unknown, in your throat, or your chest, or your 
stomach, or wherever you like. However, for this once you win first 
blood—so on you go groping, stumbling, poking, parrying, and cough- 
ing, when you’ve time for it, and winking if you can’t help it, the flashes 
increasing like blazes, the smother getting thicker and thicker, and the 
noise louder and louder,—so that you don’t know you've been cheering 
except by getting hoarse and short of wind, No matter, on you push, 
or are pushed, into the cloud, till at last you dimly see a sort of Ombre 
Shinois dodging before you, that suddenly turns to a real Tartar, 
painted and dressed up to look like a Bengal Tiger, and flourishing a 
great double-edged sword in each of his fore-paws, Of course it’s kill 
or be killed, so at it you go, like Carter and his wild beasts, only in right 
down earnest, two or three more Tigers joining in, clash slash, and the 
- sparks flying as thick as in a smith’s forge, or at a Terrific Combat at 
the Surrey or the Wells. Such a shindy is too hot to last, and, accord- 
ingly, if you're alive at the end of two jiffies, the chance ‘is’ that you 
find yourself making quite a melodramatic Tableau—namely, your 
bloody sword in one hand, a Chinese pigtail in the other, and four or 
five weltering Tartars lying round your feet ! 

What followed I hardly know, my head seeming to spin like Harle- 
quin’s; but I am told that I performed prodigies of plack, and which, 
if you do not read of in the despatches, must be laid to the envy and 
jealousy of our Top Sawyers and the Commander-in-chief. 

The pigtails, to do the handsome, behaved with great coolness, many 
of them fanning themselves with their great fans in the heat of the 
action. But, as usual, 'European tactics prevailed over want of disci- 
pline; and the barbarians having both their wings broken were obliged 
to fly. The slaughter was prodigious—our mortars playing likebricks, 
and the flying artillery dropping their tumbrils with beautiful precision 
into the thick of the mob. The sword and bayonet, as we may suppose, 
were not idle, but indulged in lots of “sticks and strikes,” as Miss 
Martineau says, at the expense of the Chinese, and turned a great 
many of their flanks. The swag is immense: including the enemy’s 
military-chest, and the key of their position, which is of solid gold, and 
first-rate workmanship, and is to be sent home to England for presenta- 
tion to the Queen. 

The loss on the English side was trifling; only one man belonging 
to our ship being killed,—a London Billsticker who had volunteered 
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with the Expedition, to get a sight, as he said, of the great Chinese 
Wall. . 

Well, after the battle was over, we turned, as the song says, from 
Lions into Lambs, sparing all such as made signs for quarter, only mark- 
ing them, by cutting off their tails, as being under British protection. 
A good many of the natives were also chevied after, and humanely 
hunted back to their homes, though some of our fellows, it must be 
owned, preferred breaking into the villas and Joss-houses in search of the 
silver, and got plenty of tin, besides Poo-Choos, Joo-ees, and the like. 
Mister Augustus for his share only getting a fiddling little Ye- Yin, alias 
a Kit. The truth is, I was too much interested in going after a poor 
little stray Chinese. From the marks, it was evidently very young, and 
unaccompanied, and the mere idea of a lost child in such a vast empire 
of China, would have engaged the commonest humanity in the task; _ 
the country, besides being full of swamps and canals, and hundreds of 
uncovered wells, into which, in its headlong terror, it might plunge. 
My heart turned sick at the very thought, and made me the more e 
to overtake the youngster, while fancy painted the delightful scene of 
restoring it uninjured to its distracted parents. But fear had lent wings 
to the little feet which I tragked, with Indian-like perseverance, by the 
prints in the mud and s —on, and on, and on, but alas! without a 
glimpse of the fugitive. Scared by the thunder of our artillery, it had 
probably flown for miles, and I had almost given up all hope, when the 
trail, as Cooper calls it, led me to the edge of a paddy-ground (or rice- 
field) where I caught sight of something crouching down amongst the 
herbage. You may guess with what eagerness I dashed in and made 
a grab at her blue-satin, when, suddenly jumping up’ to bolt, the poor 
child turned out to be her own mother, or at least a full-sized China- 
woman, but with the little tiny feet of an English two-year-old. Still, 
being a female in distress, I tried to comfort and encourage her—no 
easy job for a foreign Barbarian, as black as a sweep with gunpowder, 
as ragged as a beggar with slashing and fencing and jabbering all his 
compliments and consolations in an unknown tongue. So as chaffin 
was of no‘ use, I was compelled to active measures—but the more’ 
tried to save her the more the little catty package clawed me with what 
I can only compare to human tenpenny nails. However, I made shift 
to carry her off to the nearest house, which proved to be either her 
own ora friend’s ; for she flung herself into the arms of a fat elderly 
Chinaman, who met us at the door. The old fellow, whether husband or 
father, was very civil, and seemed to twig my motives much better than 
the lady: for after a little telegraphing, he politely set before me a regular 
Chinese feast, namely a saucer full of candied garden-worms, a cold 
boiled bird’s-nest, and a basin of addled eggs, making signs besides, 
that if I would wait for one being killed, I should have a dish of dead 
dog. All being intended on his part to do the handsome and the grate- 
ful in return for my services—but which, as virtue is its own reward, 

I declined. 
Our victory at Kow-Tan, it is thought, will end the war, so that 
before you are much older, you may look, my dear mother, to see 
Your affectionate son, 
Aucustus Bunce. 
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P.S.—-I re-open my letter to say that a Treaty of Peace has: been 
signed at Nankin. It remains to be seen whether the English nation 
will be satisfied with the terms, but they were the best we could get— 
namely, the Chinese are all to turn Christians, and to pay off our Na- 
tional Debt. Of course there will be Illuminations in London, and at 
Pekin there is to be a grand Feast of Lanterns, to which the Emperor 
has invited our Commander-in-chief, with such officers as he may 
name; and I am proud and happy to say I am set down rather high in 
the list. So to say nothing of promotion at home, which may be 
booked, I am sure of something handsome from the Brother of the Sun 
and Moon, who, like those celestial relatives, is famous for tipping with 
gold and silver. But a little of the ready, say fifty pounds at the very 
lowest, will be absolutely needful in the mean time, if I am to keep up 
my rank at the Chinese Court. In such a case I know you will grudge 
nothing, and perhaps Uncle Abel will come down, in whole or in part. 
But pray do remember that the money must be had, and may be for- 
warded through the same channel as the shirts. 


No. VI. 


To Mrs. Budge, Wisbech. 


Dear Sister, 
Your last of the 17 Instant came duly to hand And am sorry to note 
you are too poorly for ill feeling which in course I can excuse. In 
such a case being loath to agrivate, shall confine myself to Matters of 
Facts which being unanserable will save you the troubble of a Reply. 
Otherwise I should have considdered my deuty to set you to rites and 
partickly on the subjex of Trade and Tradesmen and their adulteratin 
and use of short waits. As to which a honest man, altho he is a 
grocer, may be a fare dealer and have as nice senses of honners in his 
trade, as a Lord or a Duke who has no Bisness whatever in the wurld. 
Thats my feeling, and on my own Private Account beg to say so fur 
from aproving of fraudulent St ht if so be I thought my Skales was 
cheatin I would kick the beam. Concerning which I may remark that 
some people who considder themselves Gentry such as Bankers toppin 
Merchants and the like coutrive to have false Bal'ances without any 
Skales at all. So much for your flings at trade tho I do not care a 
Fig, nor even a whole Drum of them for sich reflexions. Praps if my 
Nevy had been put erly in life to the same Bisness he mite by this time 
have been rollin in Welth as well as his Uncle, which however I ant. 
The times is too up hill and money too scarse for any sich opperation. 
But at any rate he mite have reallized a little Mint instead of his 
Sprigs of Lawril of which I advise to inquire the vally at Common Gar- 
den. But that comes of your genteel notions of a polite bringin up 
and which nothin would satisfy more humbler then a Lord Chancellor, 
or a Bishop, or a Field Martial. In my yunger days the sons of limmitted 
Widders with narrer incums had no sich capital choices, or my own 
Muther would certanely have preferred me in a silk apon to a dowlus, 
and a clericle shovel hat to a shockin bad un with the brim turned up 
all round. Not to name a military hat on full cock and very fu 
fledged with fethers. Alsoa fine scarlet or blew uniform with goold lace 
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down my unexpresibles, in loo of a pair of cordray Shorts meant for 
longs, as well as shabby, with a scrimp Jackit that praps objected to 
meet them on that account. As for linnin, its enuff to say my Muther 
hardly thort it wurth markin, and never numbered it at all. As regards 
which its my 9. et if you ever see dear Gus again you are more 
likely to see a shurt without a General than a General without a shurt, 
But its the prevailing fashion nowadays for every Boddy to aspire 
above their stashuns, or at any rate to pass off their humbleness under 
some high flownname. For exampel John Burril of our place, who I 
overheard the other day calling himself the Architect of his own for- 
tune, and he’s only a little Bilder. 

But as I said above I am not going pint by pint through your 
faver, but to convey certain perticlurs as follows. When I re- 
ceived yours of said date I was jist on the eve of startin off by the 
railway on urgent business to the metropulus. So I had only time to 
put your letter in my pockit-book,-which will explane my ansering it 
from this place, namely the Gorge and Vulture, High Holborn—N.B. 
and prepaid beforehand. Being seven year since my last visit to 
London and my first regular holliday, it apeared not altogether incum- 
sang to treat myself for once to the play, which was Theatre Royal 

rury Lane, at three shillings ahead to the pit, the front row next the 
Musick. The peace was King John, another exampel you will say-of a 
hard harted Uncle and a neglected Nevy, and as such a theatricle slap 
in somebody’s face. But beggin pardon it seams to me that the ac- 
count between such relashunships have never been correctly stated nor 
the claims of the junior party fairly made out. A Father is a father 
with his own consent and concurrants and therefore only responsibel as 
I may say for hisown Acceptance—but an Unkle is made such willy nilly 
whether he’s agreeable or not, as is partickly hard on a single Batcheler 
who not wanting children at all, is obligated to have them at second 
hand in the shapes of Nevies and Neeces. As such I could not help 
simperthisin with King John, with a plaguy Nevy of a Prince Arthur, 
and an unreasonable Muther, always harping,like somebody else on her 
son, her son, her son, and to be sure when she did kick up a dust it was a 
hot one, like ground pepper and ginger! However the second act 
being over, I stud up and looked round, as usual, to have a survey of 
the House and the cumpany when lo and behold whom should I see 
about three rows off in the pit, whom but dear Gus himself !—your 
preshus Son and my identical Nevy,—who ought by rites at that very 
moment to have been at Cantonin Chiney! What I said or did in my 
surprise I don’t know, but the hole House, Boxes Pit and Gallery, bust 
out in a loud roar of horse lauffing which to my humbel capacity 
was any thing but a propper display of feelin at such juvenile dpravity. 
However I scrambled over the Benshes without ceremunny and had well 
nigh apprebendid him when a genteel blaggard thumpt down my bran 
new bever right over my bridge of my Nose and afore I could get it up 
agin, both scoundrils includin dear Gus had made off. Still I mite 

raps have ketchd him except for a new Police but more like an old 

ool, who insistid on detainin me to know my particklers of my Loss. 
Why then says I it’s 30 pound, a new hat anda nevy, but as he had 
seen none of them took he declined to interfere. I mite have added to 
my minuses the best part of the Play, which of course I could not set out 
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but returned to the Gorge and Vulter to engage a sleepless bed for the 
night. But not being bed time I set down to anser your faver, on re- 
ferring to which put me in mind to inquire of his frend sum Reprobate of 
course at the Coffee shop in Lane and the same being handy instead 
of the letter I posted off myself and asked if Mr. Shearing was known at the 
House. Which he was. So I was showed into the Coffee room, into a 
privit box and sure enuf there he'were—not his frend but himself, havin 
only used the other name for an Alibi. However there he were, with a 
siggar in his mouth and a glass of Negus afore him which I indignently 
drunk up myself and then demandid an account of his misconduct, Errers 
not Excepted. Which he give. So the long and the short is he made a 
full Confession whereby it apears insted of goin abroad he was never out 
of London at least not further then Hide Park Corner to a Chinees 
Exibition and where he pickt up his confounded apf Tungs and Slang 
Wangs and Swan Pans and every attum he knows of them infurnal Celes- 
tials. 
As mite be expected his Cash including my £30 was all squandered 
mostly I suppose for bottles of wine and smoke,—and such little deside- 
ratums. His goold watch went a month ago—and the bullocks trunks as 
I predicted grew out of hisown Head. ‘So much for a shinin caracter 
and a Genus above the common. As such you will soon have dear Gus 
on your own hands agin, at Wisbech, where if Uncles may advise as well 
as contribit he will be placed with some steddy tradesman to lern a 
bisness, Unless praps you prefer him to have an Appintment in the next 
Expedition to Bottany Bay. With which I remain, dear Sister, 
Your loving Brother, 
ABEL Dorrin. 
London. November the 28th, 1842. 


P.S. I did hope to save the new Shurts, out of the fire. But to use his 
own words they are Spouted and hehave lost the Ticket. 








A LATE TOUR IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


‘« Tuey are, indeed, a lovely pair,” said I, when the dining-room 
door had closed upon good, quiet Mrs. Sharpson and her elderly 
maiden sister, and with the intimation that coffee would be ready in 
half an hour, we had been left alone with our glasses and nut- 
crackers. 

** Yes, they are, indeed, a most lovely pair!” 

But the rapturous remark was not applied (I am ashamed to say) to 
the two reserved and respectable ladies who had just quitted the room. 
It was addressed, with considerable fervour of emphasis, to a pair of small 
pictures which smiled upon me in a favourable light from the opposite 
wall, as I drew my chair to the left-side of the fire to match the posi- 
tion of Sharpson on the right. 

“You were devouring them all dinner-time,” said he, “ and your 
hunger doesn’t appear to be in the least abated. What is it you see 
in them? They are but sketches, you know.” 
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‘‘ What do I see in them? Form, colour, elevated ideal 
beauty, sublime simplicity, and power. The girl there, with her patches 
of loose drapery which the wandering air of heaven might blow about 
as it listeth, was born under a loftier and lovelier star than the con- 
scious wearer of the rarest laces and satins which Chalon ever took 
a to paint. The old woman, on the other bit of canvass, may have 

n Phocion’s mother, or a sibyl, or an empress by divine right. 
There she sits ; whether on an old oak-tree root, or in a carved-chair, 
or on a broken column amidst the ruins of an empire, I can’t make 
out; the scene may be a tangled wood, a wild moor, or a castle hall ; 
but she is sitting on a throne braver than Cleopatra’s. What wondrous 
riches may not the fancy work out of that endless mine, the Obscure ! 
How captivating and ethereal are the beauties which art, pausing in 
her elaborate work, only ventures to indicate by a magic touch! 

** Sketches !” I continued—* yes, verily as you say, these things be- 
fore us are but sketches—yet théy are perfection. The imagination 
of the painter has outstripped his hand—the genius has been too quick 
and subtle for the mechanical process—a grand effect flashes out of 
utter darkness upon the searching eye, kindling and rewarding the 
sensibilities of the inquirer—and art, not satisfied indeed, yet charmed, 
hazarded no further effort, but dropped her useless tools. Wise dis- 
trust, or if you will inspired laziness, of the painter, that refused to 
finish the designs! Great master of the rare art to forbear! Here, in 
this splendid smear, and again in that dazzling smudge, we discern all 
that his soul contemplated, and possibly much more than his skill, ex- 
ercised for half an age, could have expressed.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Sharpson, quietly cracking a walnut, ‘‘ you needn't 
tell me, I know all about it. Times and places are every thing to peo- 
ple who set themselves up as oracles upon art. The things they were 
in raptures with yesterday, are daubs to-day; and the same picture 
which if sold as trash amidst the lumber of an old farmhouse, or the 
rubbish of a country-inn, they wouldn’t bid three-farthings for, they 
would hold to be deuced fine and cheap at three hundred pounds if 
they saw it in the Grosvenor collection! I know all about it. Take 
some wine, and then push it this way.” 

As I well knew my old companion was always a little sarcastic upon 
any exhibition of enthusiasm—for this reason, perhaps, that he had 
himself, between the ages of fifteen and fifty, experienced at least a 
dozen fits of enthusiasm in relation to as many arts or pursuits—book- 
collecting at one time, picture-seeking at another, and moth-catching 
at a third,—learned in horses now, deep in experimental chemist 
next year, and then engineering more eagerly still,—over the ankles 
in gardening to-day, and up tothe neck in farming to-morrow ; aware, 
I say, that his life had been one successive scene of enthusiastic fits, 
and that his present cue was to deride enthusiasm and to doubt its 
sincerity, I was not in the least offended at his sarcastic tone, and the 
smile delicately edged with a sneer that followed his remark. 

“*What!” I exclaimed; “ you astonish me beyond expression. You, 
the possessor of those masterly sketches, to disparage them! to doubt 
their effects! to suppose their beauty may be before the eye and. not 
seen, presented to the sense and not felt! For my own part, had I 
met them on the plains of Hindostan, I had worshipped them.” 
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‘Had you met them,” returned Sharpson, ot back the port, 
‘at an old rag-shop in Leather-lane, with ‘for sale, seven-and-six- 
pence’ chalked upon their sublimity ; had you seen them hanging u 
the whitewashed walls of the Stag’s Head, amidst portraits of winning 
horses and prize oxen, with samplers by youthful human prodigies more 
astonishing still—you should have examined them for an hour without 
discovering a beauty. The fat heifer weighing one-tenth of Smithfield- 
market, or the correct likeness of Mr. Smash’s blood-mare * Bolt,’ you 
would regard with some interest, and forgive the villanous picture in 
consideration of its being what it professes to be. But the sublime and 
beautiful in my sketches, would never have flashed out upon you from 
those obscure walls. Expecting nothing poetical in so unlikely a nook, 
you would discern no genius on the smeared canvass; you would think 
them the failures of the man who painted the sign outside the house; 
and would either laugh at the absurd beginnings for their-downright 
burlesque, or scorn them for the impudence of their pretension. I'll 
trouble you for the salt.’’ 

** And you really think that J should—I, who—” 

** You, who go to the exhibition every year, and drop into the Na- 
tional Gallery or the Dulwich once in three, or as often as a sight-see- 
ing relation from the country comes scrambling about London. You 
needn’t tell me, I know all about it. I never yet acquired knowledge 
enough on any subject to feel myself quite sure of being in the right, 
but I have gone sufficiently deep into many to be certain that other 
people are in the wrong. On this one subject, in particular, they know 
nothing.. When I speak of you, I mean the world—you can’t be 
offended if you have your fellow-creatures on your side, and I freely 
make you a present of them.” : 

‘* But,” I urged, “ your argument carries you further than you in- 
tended, and lands you in a palpable error; for it supposes a general 
want of that sense of the beautiful, and that strong perception of some 
particular features of it, which so far from being a rarity in society 1s a 
general characteristic. You will hardly deny that very ordinary per- 
sons, whatever they may think of their own faces, are not blind to the 
good looks of others—that a common impression is produced on a 
common crowd by the sight of a handsomhe woman—that the stupidest 
starers find something to gaze upon when the moonlight silvers a pile 
of ancient buildings—and that the vulgar when they glance round a 
rich summer-landscape, or behold a magnificent sea-view, havea touch 
of the universal joy and refinement produced by the universal inspirer, 
the Presence of Beauty.” _ awe 

‘* Yes, and if art were only what you seem to consider it, I should be 
silent; but their appreciation of handsome faces and moonlit build- 
ings, is all they carry with them into picture-galleries. Hence their 
understanding ends where the imaginative in art begins, and their feel- 
ings are alone interested by what is literal and exact. The most cor- 
rect and best made-out pieces charm them most. The most vulgar and 
rigid copy is to their eyes most like the original. ‘They see the like- 
ness of the handsome face, and a miniature view of the woody mount- 
ain—they comprehend them, and are satisfied. Their little souls 
expand to receive the commonplace. My fine sketches there would be 
rare hieroglyphics to the good shilling-paying people.” 
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‘And yet,” Iresponded, ‘the best artists are always the most 
admired. Some inferior ones may, from adventitious ‘circumstances, 
obtain patronage in high places, but they do not command, even with 
this advantage, the popular voice. Whose names are most familiar to 
the public mouth? The names which the highest talent has madé 
memorable, Around what pictures in an exhibition are the largest 
and most admiring crowds collected? The pictures which high talent 
has made glorious.” 

“Fashion,” returned Sharpson, ‘‘ holds sway more or less in every 
thing, and crowds beget crowds. Besides, there are some kinds of 
power which, employed on certain subjects, will always interest even 
the dull herd. But rarely indeed, save under the influence of fashion 
and flock-following, do the dull herd seek pasturage on the eminences of 
art. They prefer to leave the ‘ fair mountain’ to ‘ batten on this moor,’ 
where their low spirits are quite at home. Of course they do not go 
away without getting a glimpse’ of the pictures, the frames at all 
events, to which great names are attached ; because they are aware 
that in the cant of the ‘circle’ in which they move, be it wide 
or narrow, they are required to take part; and they are alive to the 
necessity of falling into ecstasies, whether the present performances 
of those leading artists be exquisite or so-so. But it is the common- 
place that in reality enchants them—the portrait of a lady, the kitten 
with the ball of cotton, the intolerable hamper of game, the detestable 
bunch of flowers, and the execrable basket of fruit.” 

‘That such execrables are yearly exhibited in sundry places is ad- 
mitted ; but you are not thence to assume that they are admired—”’ 

‘*] proveit,” interposed Sharpson, “ when I prove that they are painted. 
Artists, good and bad, work for the market. The great painter, indeed, 
may find a liberal purchaser for his work; but the profound Incapable 
is almost sure of acustomer. Why, what becomes of the hundreds 
of odious outrages annually sent forth! Do you think they are 
burned? They are bought. Somewhere shines the sun upon their 
horrible varnish, and some poor wretches’ eyes have daily to endure 
the sight of them.” 

“‘ Nay, if they are bought,” cried I, “ they cease to be atrocities. 
They instantly acquire a moral glow that gives a mellowing tone to 
their flaring hues—they are wrapt in a poetry of sentiment that re- 
deems them from contempt. The act of purchase seals their preten- 
sions as valuable works of art, and the ‘thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever,’ an heirloom on the walls of its owner.” 

**You substantiate the charge with which I started!” exclaimed 
Sharpson, upsetting his glass. ‘I said you judged of a picture by 
the wall on which it hung.” 

‘**The owner of it often does; but I have no pictures, and am a dis- 
interested witness. It is the owner of the picture who is wall-eyed. 
Possession is nine points of criticism. The painting whose merit never 
struck him while seen by the light from a friend’s window, becomes a 
work of tremendous power in the light shed — it through his own. 
The bad specimen of an indifferent master, being the property of a 
neighbour, is transformed into an excellent specimen of a consummate 
genius, being hung in his own study. What was a poor copy while it 
was any body’s proverty, is an undeniable original when his.” 
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‘* What's that you say ?” muttered Sharpson. 

“Did you ever see—or rather did you ever hear of the man, who, 
boasting of pictures at all, failed to boast of them as perfections? Is 
not every body’s little collection quite unique? Is it not every where 
understood that the large painting in the dining-room, with a particular 
hue over the flesh of the figures, isa Guido! Who doubts that the 
dark canvass dashed with light, exhibits the hand of Rembrandt? Ifany 
body, certainly it is not the possessor of such prizes. He is as tho- 
roughly assured of the genuineness of that Salvator before his eyes, as 
he would have been doubtful of it a year ago, before he ever dreamed 
of its becoming his. He has not a bad picture, and scarcely an in- 
different one, in his house. His sole doubt is, whether his favourites 
are the best things ever painted by the artists to whom he attributes 
them, or merely equal to the best. He is always sure that he prefers 
his own to the Duke of Devonshire’s specimen. He has three times 
refused two hundred guineas at least for any one of them you may 
chance to suspect. You may doubt and dislike any thing that is his, 
rather tham his pictures. Tell him that he has been ill-used by his 
wine-merchant; pick his costliest books to pieces as the genuine waste- 
paper editions—and you may be forgiven, while you forbear to hazarda 
suspicion that Velasquez never painted that'man in red, or that Van- 
ig is as-innocent of the lady in blue as the lady’s child that is un- 

ro.” 

“‘ Dry work,” said Sharpson, ‘‘ some claret.” 

“‘ And you yourself,” I continued, returning from generals to particu- 
culars, with which the conversation had commenced, ‘* were you quite 
sure, when you attributed my appreciation of these sketches to the acci- 
dent of finding them accredited and in capital company, that you were 
free from the usual bias in their favour created by the consciousness of 
their being your own? I believe that this idea of property enters insen- 
sibly but very largely into many of our tastes and opinions. Whatever is 
ours we esteem in a degree as part of us—self puts a. golden gloss 
upon it. It is a modification of the intenser feeling with which we 
regard our children; we cannot for our lives see their snub noses and 
vicious tempers. They have sweet voices, clean faces, delightful dis- 
positions, and there is no end to their prodigious cleverness, because 
they belong to us. They are ducks, loves, and angels—for they are 
ours. What are the very same children, the identical little nuisances, 
when they belong to the people over the way—” 

‘I beg—I beg pardon,” interrupted Sharpson, ‘‘ but really I must 
say—a—Mrs. Sharpson, as you are aware, has hitherto had no chil- 
dren—I mean, we have no family at present—but still these abusive 
epithets to a father’s—that is, to a husband’s ears—and besides you 
are wrong. If I had not fallen desperately in love with those two 
sketches, while they were the property of a stranger, they never would 
have been mine at all. Shall I tell you how I got them? What do 
you say? Claret and a short story, or coffee and—” ah 

‘No, no; if there’s to be a story indeed, we had better not inflict 
it Fg the ladies. So go on, I have filled already.” 

e began :— : 

‘‘ In a common Covent-garden sale-room, heaped with a variety of 

goods, I first spied my treasures, in company with a great French 
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flaring picture, all crimson and purple. These three formed ‘Lot 70.’ 
Turning this pair of precious faces to the wall, and placing the gaudy 
foreigner in front, that their native lustre might not attract notice, I 
marked the number in my catalogue. The sale was to take place in 
six days. The lot might be inspected in the interim by hundreds, 
but not one in a thousand among that troop of picture-buyers 
and teaboard critics would recognise those rude sketches as being 
worth five shillings. The French flare, however, had its fascina- 
tions, and it was but too probable that the lot would fetch money. 
Much or little, I looked upon that lot as mine; and duly attended at 
the appointed hour of sale, resolved to stand a contest if need be, even 
at the cost of being supposed guilty of coveting such an abomination 
as the purple and crimson thing. Alas! the door was closed, and the 
sale was over! It had taken place a day earlier, in consequence of Her 
Majesty’s coronation-day being changed.” 

**It was changed, I remember; George the Fourth, you know, 
lie j ” 

“I can’t help that,” said Sharpson, impatiently; ‘but I know 
the change occasioned me bitter mortification, and many weeks of 
anxious labour and inquiry. Those twin-beauties had been carried off 
at one fell swoop, by some vulgar hand that clutched only at their 
bright-coloured companion. The possessor never coveted those simple 
deities in an undress, he was in love only with Sukey Tawdry. He 
had paid something for what was worthless, but he had obtained what 
was invaluable for nothing. Yes, literally, that pair of Exquisites, 
whose divine beauty you conceive to be intelligible ‘to the meanest 
capacity,’ had been in scores of hands, taken up and set down again, 
held in a particular light to promote the discovery of their meaning, 
and turned over and over in the search for some name that might 
illumine their obscurity : yet they had only been knocked down at last 
as foils to the lustre of the foreigner. 

‘Had a man of taste, discovering the hidden jewels, borne them off 
for their own sakes, I should have felt more reconciled to my mis- 
chance; had.I been defeated in a contest for them, I had been con- 
tent; but they had fallen to one who gained nothing by my loss. I 
was a victim, not to superior sagacity, but to false principles of taste, 
and vulgar ignorance of the beautiful. 

“« All IT could learn about the lot was, that it fetched nothing and 
was knocked down to nobody—to a man named ; perhaps a 
dealer, perhaps not; he had paid, and departed with his prize. In 
every direction did I go to work, to discover a man named . 
From the * Directory’ to the ‘ Court-guide,’ from the ‘ Court-guide’ 
to the lists of the learned societies, of Parliament and of the Army and 
Navy, I searched, and found the name often,'but no clue to the picture- 
buyer. 1 wrote many letters, and paid divers visits. I made the 
grand tour of town, dipping into the frame-makers’ shops, ransacking 
the brokers, and routing up every neglected receptacle for odds-and- 
ends of vertu. But in the course of this adventurous and wearying 
search, not one word of inquiry did hazard concerning the real ob- 
jects of my desire. People, thongh profoundly ignorant of art, are 
earned in human whims, and, if successful in finding them for me, 
would have made me pay for my apparent craziness. I asked only 
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for the French flarer, which I did not mean to buy. Its colour, once 
descried, would be a torch to light me to my nameless treasures. ° 

‘* At last, upon my putting the question, which I began now to do 
mechanically to every one I met, ‘ Do you know a man named ———», 
a sort of picture-dealer?’ I one day felt myself lifted into the air 
with joy at hearing the unhoped-for answer, 

*** Yes, I think I do; if you go into Barbican—’ And I was 
directed to the street. my 

*‘ And therein, indeed, was the house I sought. There amidst a 
miscellaneous assemblage of valuables, comprising second-hand har- 
ness, new and old implements of trade and remnants of faded furni- 
ture, a few pictures were visitle through the smoke and dust. In an- 
other minute I had paused before the door, and could scarcely sup- 
press in the open street a cry of delight. Brightest and loveliest 
amongst them, like Lucifer, star of the morning, shone in the place of 
honour at the doorway—on the line, as they say in the Academy—the 
glorious French chef d’ceuvre in crimson and purple. I have been in 
Holland, Belgium, France, and Italy, but I think I never saw a pic- 
ture with half so much pleasure. I could have found it in my heart 
to buy it—to give away to an acquaintance who had injured me. 
But revenge is not a Christian virtue, and I buttoned up my pocket. 

“ After a few turns, to and fro, to allay my rapture, I again paused 
at the door. The man named , my long-sought, late-found, 
all unconscious, but most cruel enemy, at once made his appearance, 
He marked my glistening eye as I pretended to inspect the French 
phenomenon, and felt sure that he had got a customer. I looked at 
him for an instant with the inward reflection, ‘So you are the man 
named ! Merciful gods, how I have talked and dreamed about: 
you !’ 

‘¢ ¢ A fine picture that, sir—chaste colouring—by an eminent French 
artist, and quite new. The price? It’s only fifteen guineas!’ 

“«¢ Jt is certainly a brilliant work of its kind,’-I remarked, walking 
into the shop, and glancing carelessly round ; ‘I fancied it might form 
a companion to a French picture of mine—if so—but I shall see—give 
me the dimensions of it, will you? Fifteen guineas! umph! 1 think 
it would fit a vacant frame I happen to have—ah! yes—pray let me 
have the exact measure.’ 

‘‘ And at this point of the proceeding, my eyes, which during the 
measurement of the four feet of purple by three of crimson, had been 
anxiously directed, high and low, into every corner of the shop, de- 
tected near the end, the two springs in the desert—my pair of painted 
poems, my Paradise Lost and Regained! My heart leaped up, as 
though I had beheld 











A rainbow in the sky! 


Nay, two rainbows! But caution was still necessary, for eagerness might 
defeat my purpose. 
‘« The man named ~-, had he seen how the sketches affected 
me, would have been cunning enough to ask a huge price, and I was 
predetermined to complete my triumph by securing them for a trifle. 
‘“*¢Ah! so these are the exact dimensions—three-feet-four—yes, 
very well—it is a striking picture, certainly, Why, you have several 
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good paintings here, several; excellent indeed; pleasing foreground 
at, and sky quite.airy. This! by Sr erhve ‘Lawrence! is it really ? 
very clever, and a capital frame! Ah, s 
perceive—-these two things here.) 9 cyt ove ccly og oxragoyae 
“© What things, sir? Oh,them—ah! no, sir, I, didn’t do’em-- 
little too busy to amuse myself that war, peta 5 itn det 
ur little boys, perhaps, has 


*«* Better employed, eh ?.. But.one.o 
been trying his hand—has a sort of turn for—’ mes ed eee 
** €No, sir, no; I don’t know what they are, not I; I met with.’”em 
somewhere—I've heard say they don’t look amiss in some lights—at 
this distance now?” POE My PEN 
“* Ab! I perceive—might easily be improved though, youthink. Well, 
now I see you didn’t paint them, or you wouldn’t laugh at them so. But 
this French picture here—I have a fit companion for it—fifteen pounds 
you said—guineas, was it? I always pay pounds, And -this is the — 
exact measure—umph! As for these queer beginnings, I suppose. they 
are not for sale at all? I think I could colour them. up inte, something 
rather different.’ id itt Ye 
‘« Why, sir, if you take the handsome French painting, I shall throw 
you these things in for nothing.’ ny AP eae 
** © No, no, not for nothing. Well then CAne PAROS He agree to 
your price, guineas instead of pounds, allowing the, odd pallies {oh 
these little extras! And, by the by, I may as well move them out of 
your way at once, and take them in the cab with me, Can you give 
me change for a sovereign ?’ 
* * 


so you paint a little yourself, I 


* “ + 


“Phe cab seemed to fly away with me—me and my two compa: 
nions,” 1 
. * + * ‘ * 


“ Elysian beauty, melancholy grace !” 


I exclaimed, “‘ these are thé names of the two. . Lovely and spiritual 
children of exalted Art, partakers of the spirit’s privilege—lLvvisibility 
—being before the world’s. eyes, yet all unnoticed and unseen,!. But I 
must be pardoned, notwithstanding this true story, for maintaining 
that the present remarkable and adventurous age is not so grossly 
ignorant—" mes 

“On all points; assuredly not,” returned Sharpson. . “The edu- 
cated classes generally, are excellent judges of beef, respectable judges 
of books, tolerable judges of music, no. contemptible judges of taxes, 
and very bad judges of each other—but the thing they know least about 
is Art. People who are good critics on other great subjects, are mere 
canters upon this—that's my creed. And now, what shall it be, once 
more—coffee or claret ?” 
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THE HOT-WATER CURE. 


Accorpine to the traditions of the last century, a physician of 
1742 was a well-powdered, elderly ge atic town residen 
was a well-built London chariot, and. whose ensign of office, a gold- 
headed consulting-cane.. After, the birthday, on the 4th of June, it 
was his custom to order his patients for three or four months into the 
country, for Ew of air, while he proceeded to his country-seat for 
the enjoyment of its domestic felicity and sour grapes; while such 
among them as were obstinate enough to be bedridden, were assigned 
for the period of his absence to the well-tied hands of some confidential 
apothecary. 

PA physician of 1842, on the contrary, is a gentleman of a certain 
age, who figures in a natty caoutchouc brutus, and highly-varnished 
boots ; whose town residence stands in a fashionable square, and whose 
baton of office is the whip of a well-appointed cabriolet. At the close 
of the season, the fashionable M.D. orders himself to some foreign 
Watering-place : — Aix-la-Chapelle, Wiesbaden, Toplitz, or Caris- 
bad,—the waters of which become indispensable, not only to his 
own health, but to that of all his patients,—beneficial at once to 
his own gout,—the plethora of the fat marchioness,—the dyspep- 
sia of the roué duke, and the consumption or hysteria of a whole 
bévy “of ‘fashionable misses! By this arrangement his profes- 
sional career becomes as agreeable as profitable, and it will go hard 
with such a medicus if he do not pick up a black, white, or yellow 
eagle’ among the German principicules, as a pretext for being 
beknighted on his return to England. Once Sir Anything, he has only 
to get up a quarto on the virtues of Twitchingem or Switchingem, or 
some other equally sonorous spa of the Black Forest, affix to his 
name the initials of his. German order, as well as of the various 
societies into which he has fummeried himself ;—send a well-bound 
copy to the Emperor of Russia, to secure a diamond ring in return ; 
another to Louis Philippe, to fish for a snuff box ; and a third to Louis 
of Bavaria, as a hint for a gold medal; which imperial benefactions 
and regal compliments he duly advertises, as they successively come to 
hand, per paragraph in the morning papers, and lo! his fortune is made 
with the fools of the fashionable world ! 

Even such a man is the eminent Sir Jedediah Clayersham, &c. &c. 
&e, &e. &e. &c, &c. &c. of Hanover-square; whose portrait may be 
admired in the various annual exhibitions,—in oils, crayons, water- 
colours,—from miniature to full length, besides being engraved in all 
the printshops, and stitched in Berlin-work in all the fancy repositories ! 

Arranged with fitting classification under glass in his gorgeous draw- 
ing-room, lie the insignia of half-a-dozen orders, a profusion of gold 
and silver medals of honour, autograph letters from crowned heads, 
diplomas from foreign universities, announcing Sir Jedediah Claver- 
sham to be a man of ‘* European reputation.” The beau monde cannot 
be ignorant that while his cab is waiting at the door of some dowager 
in Wilton Crescent, Rome, Dresden, Stockholm, are in agonies of im- 
patience for his answer to their letters. Sir Jedediah is, in short, a 
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modern Boerhaave—a Boerhaave with diamond shirt-studs and white 
kid-gloves ! 

The influence which this transformation in the form and pressure of 
medical capacities may have had on the bills of mortality, is a matter 
for the consideration of Mr. Wakley, or the discussion of the Statis- 
tical Society. Certain it is, meanwhile, that our pills have been’agree- 
ably gilded by the innovations of the new school: and that a one-and- 
twenty day fever, prolonged in duration to forty-two, appears reduced 
rs a ten days visitation by the agreeability of the Sir Jedediahs of the 

ay. 

By the obsolete order of three-visits-and-three-draughts-a-day-apo- 
thecaries, a malady was rendered a calamity indeed! whereas the 
travelled Esculapii execute for the sick and ailing world ali that 
Howell and James perform for the fashionable, by the assiduous im- 
portation of the last new novelties and spring fashions of the conti- 
nent. While the jog-trot men of routine, still extant in the quizical 
old College of Physicians, or their snail-shells in Baker-street or 
Bloomsbury, adhere to rhubarb, senna, and the Pharmacopeia Lon- 
donensis or Edinensis, the Sir Jedediahs come back from the conti- 
nent at the expiration of every cholera-season, bringing with them, by 
the Antwerp steamer, some monstrous nostrum—some patent device, 
such as curing consumption by the application of bear’s-grease to the 
soles of the feet, or removing tubercles from the lungs by baths of ox- 
tail soup! One year, homeopathy is their stalking-horse; the next, 
brandy and salt ; the third, the cold-water cure! 

The importation of Sir Jedediah last season, however, still remains an 
anonymous mystery—a cure without a name! Homeopathy has long 
been vulgarized by the press; and Vincent Preissnitz became a by- 
word the moment his book of revelations was seen in print; warned 
by which experience, Sir Jedediah chose to be as mute as a mummy 
concerning a new system of medical treatment, to which he is reported 
to have become a convert at the baths of Mehadia, in Hungary, in 
consultation with the body-physician of Georgewitsch Czerny, Prince 
of Servia, called in with him to attend the hysterical waiting-maid of 
an English dowager of fashion, by whom rumours of the wondrous 
works of her united doctors were circulated on her return, throughout 
half the country-houses of Great Britain. In the course of the 
spring, accordingly, Sir Jedediah began to foresee the necessity for 
doubling the returns of his profits to the income-tax commissioners. 
Patients sprang under his feet like mushrooms! Still he uttered not a 
word. When applied to by a dozen applicants for a programme of his 
performances—when requested by letters from Ireland or the Land’s- 
end, to state whether his mode of practice were founded on electro- 

thy, or hydropathy, or any other newly-invented pathy, he contented 

imself with replying that he possessed no exclusive mode of practice, 
and that all he demanded was ‘‘the power of communicating with his 
patient in person and alone.” 

The immediate consequence of this regulation was the establishment 
of two new hotels, and the letting of all the old lodging-houses in 
the vicinity of Hanover-square, at the various doors of which the cab 
of the fashionable physician is still seen in daily waiting, in doses of 
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half an hour at a time. Already:wonders ‘are related of the healing 
influence of these visits. Four countesses dying of nervous fever, three 
honourable misses subject to spasms,—the young Viscount Benledi who 
inherits seventy thousand a year, and a liver complaint,—to say nothing 
of an eminent ex-member of parliament, given over in an a nz 
have been successively redeemed from the brink of the grave by t 
miraculous spells of Sie Jedediah ‘Claversham, &c. &c. &c.!! 

Now I plead guilty to a weakness for new inventions. Through life 
I have been a martyr to patents, and my lumber-room is encumbered 
with lamps “on an entirely novel principle,” which could never be made 
to burn, and locks of scientific mechanism, which could never be kept 
shut. Having the misfortune to enjoy perfect health, I had, however, 
no pretext for searching into the mysteries of the Prince of Servia’s 
body-physician. But I have at least the good fortune to possess a 
near relative in a highly infirm state of nerves; a lady of fashion and 
fortune, for whose recovery, having nothing to hope from her will, I.am 
ror ly interested. Some months ago I persuaded her to consult Sir 

edediah. 

**I am too ill and nervous to see strangers,” was her reply, drawing 
her cachemere shawl more closely round her stooping shoulders. 

‘‘ But a physician is never a stranger /” said I, “ and Sir Jedediah 
will cure you of being weak and nervous.” 

«No, no! He will do as all the others have done,—advise air, 
exercise, exertion ;—exertion to me, who have scarcely strength to turn 
on my sofa! These doctors come here, themselves in robust health, 
from visiting the wife of some country squire, and fancy that a person 
of my susceptibility is to be treated in the same manner! © Physician, 
my dear cousin, is but another name for savage.” 

‘* Sir Jedediah is the most amiable person on the face of the earth,” 
cried I. ‘At Vienna he is cited as more courteous than the ambas- 
sador. He has figured at all the courts in Europe. At Rome he used 
to drink tea with the Pope; and the Hetman of the Cossacks offered 
him millions of rubles a year, and the hand of his niece, to become 
his household physician !’’ 

“Well, well! I will try to think about it,” said Lady Anne,“ My 
nerves are so wretchedly shattered that even the mention of a new 
name makes me tremble from head to foot.” 

Nerves, indeed! A solitary prisoner, month after month, in a 
boudoir fifteen feet square, with the thermometer at 80°, and the at- 
mosphere charged with the emanations of cape jessamines, tuberoses, 
and sachets of vitiori and marselline, living on a diet of green tea, 
French novels, and échaudés / One of Meux’s dray-horses could not 
have stood it a week! However, I had no choice but to leave poor 
dear Lady Anne to the enjoyment of her vagaries, and soon afterwards 
crossed the channel for a ramble through Normandy, 

On my return to town, finding still a remnant left of the season, I 
sauntered into Hyde Park, where, in the fervours of July, the fashion- 
able world concentrates itself, as isits custom of an afternoon, from six 
to eight o’clock, in open carriages, stationary beside the cool waters of 
the Serpentine, surrounded by equestrians, male and female, engaged in 
the smallest of small-talk with the fair loungers of the britzkas and 
barouches. To my utter surprise, . first carriage that met my view 
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was that of the charming Lady Anne, confronting the keen air of the 
oaortcan only balf-a-dozen India shawls and boas for her protec- 
i approached with my congratulations on this auspicious conva- 


“It is all Sir Jedediah’s doing,” said she, cordially accepting my 
shake of the hand. “Sir Jedediah is the cleverest creature in the 
world !” 

“ You have seen him, then, at last ?” , 

“Seen him? I would not pass a day without seeing him for the 
universe! My life is in his hands !” 

“And may I inquire,” said I, with a smile, ‘by what peculiar 
charm he has wrought this last and greatest of miracles?” 

‘© T cannot tell you if I would,” replied her Jadyship; ‘‘ though as 
my first adviser in the business you ‘are in every way entitled to my 
confidence! Between ourselves, Sir Jedediah calls it rnz NoT-waTER 
coRE; why, I am sure, I cannot conjecture ; for he expressly interdicts 
the use’of the warm bath. However, come to my house to tea this 
evening, and I willexplain to you the whole affair!” 

A’ few months before and I would as soon have gone to drink candle 
with some Welsh curate’s prolific consort, as tea with my fair cousin, 
But the prospect of the development of the grand mystery of pathy. 
tempted me sorely. At nine o'clock, therefore, I entered the well- 
known boudoir in Chesterfield-street. | 

Nothing was altered. The same subdued light—the same hermeti- 
cally-closed windows—the same overpowering scent of heliotropes and 
orange-blossom—the same ~ bonbonniéres scattered about. Every 
thing I had been accustomed to notice in her delicate retreat was still 
there, with the exception of the last H.’B., and. the latest novel of 
Balzac. 

** You may remember,” said Lady Anne'in a cheerful voice, inviting 
mé to take my place beside her, as soon as we had swallowed two tiny 
cups of coffee; yellow and transparent as a Cairn-Gorm pebble, ‘* how 
utterly lost 1 was when you quitted London. Chambers had ordered 
me to Nice,—Sir Hetiry insisted on my wintering at Malta. So, re- 
duced was J, that three wafers and half an ice a day were almost too 
much for my digestion, while my spirits were in such a fluttering state 
that I was obliged to order poor Flora into Mademoiselle’s room, not 
being able to bear the excitement of her company. In short, my dear 
cousin, I felt my end to be approaching. I had signed my will, and 
every now and then “added a codicil,—instructions for which to my 
men of busimess, served only to increase my depression. By your desire 
I sent, as‘a last resource, to Sir Jedediah. Aware that he only came to 
see me die by inches, I could have no objection to comply with your 
wishes, and let him see me die!” 

Assuming a becoming face of sympathy, I patted the head of poor 
Flora, now restored to her former post of honour beside her lady. 

‘* Never shall I forget,” resumed Lady Anne, “ the evening on which 
that inestimable man paid me: his first visit.. The morning had been 
rainy, with that small, still, spring rain, so far from conveying the ex- 
citement of a summer shower. All-day, one had known that it would 
rain all day :—that there would be no intermission, and consequently 
no droppers-in,—no chat,—no news,—no nothing! By degrees, as 
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the dusk drew on, I felt absolutely exterminated. The long evening of 
a solitary invalid was before me ;—teo.close! for a: fire,—-too,damp for 
an open window ;—even the hissing of the tea-ura, after isinking),to.a 
low humming murmur, subsided into-silence, As you are well aware, 
Chesterfield-street is no thoroughfare, and my boudoir overlooks.the 
quiet.gardens of Chesterfield House.,, All, all, therefore, was still: as 
death;—still as the family vault. into. which I felt. myself to be gra- 
dually sinking, Amid the general gloom, I could hear the faint ticking 
of the Breguet watch that lies on yonder console. _ At, that moment, 
my dear cousin, the door was quietly opened, and without fuss or an- 
nouncement, a gentlemanly, middle-aged man, entered and took a seat, 
—near me, but not commanding a view of my face ; so that my agita- 
tion at his unexpected appearance was unobserved. 

“‘]_ have to apologize,” said Sir Jedediah, * for not attending to 
your ladyship’s application by an earlier visit, (Give me leave to, feel 
your pulse?) An engagement of a very peculiar nature rendered 
it'impossible for me so muchas to reply to your ladyship’s -note. 
(May Irequest to see your tongue?) I consoled myself with the earnest 
hope of being able to wait upon your ladyship this evening... The: 
weather, I am happy to say, has cleared up,—the night is delicious;— 
and’so soft a temperature that, with your ladyship’s permission, L will 
slightly open the opposite window.” dl 

'8* Open the window ?” faltered I,"too weak, however, for opposition. 
‘‘T have not exposed myself to the night-air, even in July, these, three 
years past.” é‘ Y 

*T have opened it only wide enough to admit.the interposition of a 
sheet of, very thin Bath-post,” replied Sir Jedediah, , resuming. his 
place, while a gentle air gradually expanded in. the apartment, .not 
altogether unrefreshing. ‘* We'willclose it/in less than five, minutess: 
by my chronometer. As JI said before, 1 would fain have waited upon’ 
your ladyship last night, but for a singular adventure, which has, I fear, 

een a source of disappointment to several of my expectant. patients. 
But the circumstances were so peculiar,—-so very peculiar,—I may 
say, so unprecedented.”’ | 7 

‘* A tremour seemed to invade his voice as he spoke, and involunta- 
rily I fixed my inquiring eyes upon his face. There is something in the 
aspect of a strong man subdued to weakness by struggles of powerful 
emotion peculiarly exciting. Ls, 

‘‘] had just risen from dinner yesterday evening, and was about, to 
enter my study for the purpose of answering your ladyship’s! note,” 
resumed Sir Jedediah, in answer to my mute interrogation, ‘* when I 
was startled by a loud knock at my door; and my servant entering, in- 
quired whether I would be at home to a gentleman: who had called in 
his cabriolet. I inquired hisname. The gentleman had expressly de- 
clared such announcement to be of no consequence, as he was not one 
of my habitual patients. Not caring to be interrupted in my purpose 
of replying to your ladyship, I sent, word that I was particularly en- 
gaged, and must decline the honour of ‘his visit. The gentleman, it 
seems, persistc’; fora few minutes afterwards, my confidential servant 
returned, with the sort of deprecating air he assumes whenever his 
feelings have been especially appealed ah persons desiring to consult 
me; and whispered that, ¢ if not particularly inconvenient, the stranger 
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was most anxious for the honour of an interview.” Conceiving that a 
uarter of an hour was the utmost sacrifice of time he required of me, 
rashly complied; and immediately afterwards a light step hastened 

along the hall, and a young man, nally unknown to me, glided 

into the room. Tall, graceful, strikingly handsome, his fine open 

countenance evinced tokens of considerable emotion as he offered a 

mt ag incoherent apologies for his unauthorized intrusion at such an 
our.” 

“If the case admitted of the least erie said he, directing his 
large gray eyes pleadin ly towards mine, “I had not been thus ungra- 
ciously persevering. But alas! not a moment is to be lost! I have 
to entreat you will accompany me a mile or two out of town to visit 
a patient in the most urgent need of your assistance.” 

** And you had no idea who was the person thus addressing you ?” 
said I (for I could not help surmising I was better informed on the sub- 
ject than Sir Jedediah). 

«‘ Notthe slightest! The stranger was about five feet eleven, with a 
high forehead and arched eyebrows,—a Roman nose, delicately 
chiselled, and the handsomest mouth I ever remember to have seen.” 

«It must have been Lord Charles L——1!” was my secret reflection, 
but I uttered not a syllable, to indicate any peculiar interest in the 
matter. 

**T assured my visiter,” resumed Sir Jedediah, “ that it was totally 
out of my power to comply with his request ; that I had letters to 
write—visits to pay; in short, the thing was impossible. Still he 
pleaded so urgently the importance of the case, that it was difficult to 
persist in denial.” | 

‘‘ T ask only the sacrifice of an hour,” said he, with the most feeling 
earnestness, ‘‘ an hour, vital to the existence of a fellow-creature,—to 
the happiness of many! Can you have the inhumanity to refuse ?” 

“IT am convinced that you had not /” interrupted I, becoming 
gradually interested in his narrative. 

*“‘ Your ladyship has judged me rightly! Laying aside my writing 
materials, I rang for my hat and gloves, and proposed ordering my 
carriage.” 

“‘ No, no, doctor,” replied the young man’; ‘“ it is almost as essen- 
tial that you should be undccompanied by servants in this visit as that 
you should come at all. My cab is at the door,—my horse is noto- 
riously the fastest stepper in London.” 

** It must have been Lord Charles,” thought I, “ whose bay is the 
most noted cab-horse about town.” 

“In short, madam, he persuaded me to jump into his cabriolet ; and 
though I flatter myself my own horse is citable for speed, I was 
almost startled by the pace at which I soon found myself proceeding 
down the Bayswater-road. We had soon passed Hyde Park Terrace, 
—Kensington Gravel-pits,—Notting-Hill,—till, when we finally at- 
tained the park palings of Holland House, I ventured to inquire 
whether we had not almost attained our destination. Even at the 
rate we were proceeding I could not but be aware, as we tier, 
Acton, that allowing only twenty minutes for my professional visit, on 
my return the hour specified must be far exceeded.” 

“* We have still somewhat more than a mile before us,” said my com- 














panion, breaking silence in a husky voice. My horse knows the roady 
doctor, as you know your own ” | 

“Touching the noble animal slightly on the flank as he spoke, it 
started off anew, and though I could only discover by the waving 
aroma or effluvia of the atmosphere that we were skirting alternately 
clover-fields, brick-fields, and hay-fields, we kept the winding road 
as steadily as though it were the well worn ring of Hyde Park. 

** The cross-road, though the nearest cut from Marylebone to 
Kingston, is wholly unfrequented at night,” observed my companion, 
‘one never meets so much as a foot passenger.” 

‘Nor is there a house for half a mile round,—which is singular 
encugh so near the metropolis,” replied I, peeping out through the ° 
darkness of the night, in hopes of discovering some habitation across 
the dreary pastures. 

** Not one!” resumed he, in an emphatic tone, and in spite of 
myself, and the gentlemanly deportment I had remarked in my come 
panion, I could not forbear wishing that, when consenting to become 
the companion of a total stranger in such an expedition, I had left my 
pocket-book and gold repeater behind. 

o Why you surely did not mistake him for a highwayman ?” escaped 
my lips.” : 

** | knew not what to infer from his taciturnity, and a certain myste- 
rious reserve whenever I ventured to renew my inquiries concerning 
the unknown patient to whom we were hurrying. With growing anxiety 
did I watch by the reflected light of the lamps, the hedges go by, at 
the end of which Iknew we must approach the populous, confines. of 
Chiswick. At length the welcome fragrance of gardens,—the happy, 
domestic flower-border—scent of stocks and mignionette, apprized me 
that human habitations were at hand. We emerged into the Great 
Western road, and my momentary mistrust was instantly dissipated 
Life,—noise,—lamp-posts,—lights,—turnpikes, — omnibuses,-—renew- 
ing the ordinary occupations of life, seemed to restore my confidence 
in my companion. 

‘‘ We are now more than five miles distant from Hyde Park Corner t” 
cried I, finding myself thus deceived as to time. 

“ And the worst of it is,” was his cool reply, as he turned his horse’s 
head towards town, “that we must, in the first instance, retrace our 
steps. ‘The first turn to Hammersmith will bring us into the Fulham- 
road.” 7 

‘‘ Into the Fulham-road he accordingly soon announced himself to 
have turned. But so dark was the night, that I was utterly unable to 
discover my whereabout. All I could determine was, that we were 
threading our way through market-gardens, dotted with dwarf fruit- 
trees, and savouring powerfully of onion-beds and melon-grounds. 

‘¢ We are on the direct road to our place of destination !”’ was his 
mysterious reply ;—a reply so mysterious, that my previous anxieties 
were on the eve of returning; and I took it into my head that one or 
two turns and doublings attempted by my driver, were solely intended 
to deceive me as to our direction. Be 

“Tt is now an hour since we left my house,” said.I, striking my re- 
peater; when, by the increased freshness of the atmosphere, we seemed 
to be approaching the river. “The timeis already exceeded which you 























demanded of me; and I must insist upon knowing either.;your own 
‘name or that of the ‘patient to whom are conducting me... | 
» “Tn five minutes your very natural inquiry will be answered by the 
individual’ in question!” replied he; wholly undisturbed by my abrupt 
rophe, We are now approaching the house.” voto ba 
“ The lane we were threading was narrow and tedious ; but I soon per- 
ceived that on the side nearest, as I supposed, to the river, the hitherto 
straggling hedge was replaced by a paling, overtopped by a shrubbery. 
The fragrance of a choice flower-garden was perceptible in the air. 
In another moment we paused beside a row of lofty. trees,, which, 
though bordering an opposite field, threw their shade over, both. paling 
and shrubbery, and formed a sort of natural portico to a:rustic) gate- 
way. My companion, giving the reins into my. hand, now. alighted, 
and rang a bell which, in the silence of that secluded place, sounded.so 
loud and shrill, that I fancied the signal must be audible at half a; mile 
distance, instead of requiring to be repeated again and again, ere ser- 
vants appeared at the gate. One of them instantly advanced to. the 
horse's head ; I leapt from the cabriolet. irdy 
“«T can scarcely say by what concatenation of ideas, but as I traversed 
the gravel-walk of what appeared to be a delightful cottage residence, or 
rustic villa, there occurred to my mind the vulgar tragedy of Weare, and 
Gill’s Hill Lane,’ with which, thanks to newspapers. and melodramas, 
all London was painfully familiarized some twenty years ago, Ashamed, 
however, of these misgivings, I silently followed my companion towards 
what, by the light of the reflector carried by an aged servant out of 
livery who-preceded us, appeared to be a rustic wall formed of frag- 
ments of rough-hewn stone, piled after the fashion of rock-work,, and 
partially covered with creeping and trailing plants. In the centre was 
a simple garden-doorway, on either side of which were niches—the 
one containing a fine marble statue of a saint in adoration—the other 
of a dancing Faun. I had leisure to note these particulars, while the 
servant applied a patent key to an interstice of the wall, close beside 
which, a door, apparently of weighty bronze, revolved slowly on its 
hinges, and displayed within (in lieu of the open garden.I had ex- 
pene) the square, well-lighted vestibule of a comfortable mansion ! 
he floor, of white marble, was traversed by a single breadth of scarlet 
cloth, towards an inner-door of polished mahogany, leading to,a 
smaller octangular vestibule, from which four doors appeared to open 
into as many apartments—the intersecting angles having niches contain- 
ing simple canephore of white marble for the support of lamps. As 
we entered this second vestibule (the floor of which was muffled by a 
thick Turkey carpet), 1 overlieard the aged servant whisper to my 
young companion, “fam charged to conduct the gentlemen into 
ea ” 
“Good !” was the succinct reply, and the old man having thrown 
open a door to the left, I found myself in a small but admirably 
rtioned chamber. The walls and floor were of highly-polished 
ilesian granite ; the latter being covered in the centre with a circular 
Indian mat, surrounded by low seats of carved ebony, with cushions 
of curiously-embossed velvet ; while the walls were garnished on_all 
sides with trophies of rich armour, symmetrically disposed. Stands of 
assorted arms filled up the angles of the chamber, and on casting my 




















‘eyes inquitingly around, I perceived, bythe imperfect light ae 
lamp saedingoe the granite shissidobenenaedes which smould 

‘few dying brands, lighted probably on rainy days even jin summer, to 
secure the armour from: rust), that» the tion, was,of rare) beauty 
and elegance, comprising princely «specimens.of Italian plating,—-of 
‘Damascus work,—of chain-mail,+-of: Toledo steel,—-the murky, kreese 
= = Malayan warriors—the jewelled claymore of the Highland 
chief! . ere 

“« An antiquary might find here ample room for his researches !’” said 
I, intending to address the young man by whom I had been accompa- 
nied from town. ‘But on turning round, astonished by his. silence, I 
found that he had disappeared. i 
°° F'seem to have fallen among a strange set of people!” was my se- 
¢ret reflection, as I fixed my eyes on a complete suit of Milan steel, 
richly incrusted with gold, of the fourteenth century—the scaled 
gauntlets of which had done honour to the workshop of a Bond-street 
goldsmith! And lo! as I stood absorbed in contemplation, the niche 
or panel in which the suit was suspended, appeared suddenly to recede, 
atid I found that the figure served only to mask a doorway into, an.ad- 
joining apartment, which now lay open before me. 

“If my glance at the elaborate richness of the armory, with all. its 
wealth of daggers, pistols, shields, and cuirasses, had. impressed | me 
with the conviction that the owner was not only a man, but.a,man of 
noble fottune, as well as warlike tendencies and_ pursuits, the room, I 
mow ‘eritered, inspired me with a far different | conviction |, At all 
events, the wealthy invalid had decidedly, a female companion jn. his 
luxurious solitude ;— nn 


A hermit with an angel for his guest ! 


‘© 1t was a music-room !- The walls, consisting of that dazzling white 
stucco which Russia has so successfully imported into Europe from the 
east, were delicately painted in compartments after the Etruscan, fa- 
shion, with a selection of the most exquisite designs discovered at 
Herculaneum, each bearing classical reference to the arts of harmony. 
The floor was formed of highly-polished engrained, woods; ; to, corre- 
Spond, so that no extrinsic obstacle intervened to impede the sound of 
the instrument. In the centre of the room, in a moveable orchestra, 
furnished with seats and desks, stood a grand. pianoforte,,in a simple 
rosewood case, a harp, and a variety of stringed,.and winged .instru- 
ments in their cases, | modasiny sigma 7 

*¢ One side of the room was furnished. with,a library of music-books, 
richly bound, bearing on their backs the names,of the greatest com- 
posers of all countries—-such as Matthew Locke, Purcell, Palestrina, 
Gluck, and Beethoven; and in this, as in the adjoining chamber, no 
windows disturbed’ the harmony of the architecture. The light, was ex- 
clusively admitted from above, through the domed ceiling; the villa 
being evidently constructed after the single-storied architecture, of the 
ancients. , Host 4 ; 

“But I am wearing your ladyship with all these details,” cried Sir 
Jedediah, suddenly interrupting himself, a2odnts-ylas | 
© #On the contrary,” cried 1; ‘I am ineaprossibls iniaenien by your 
narrative: 1 fancied myself acquainted with all, the villas, of note in 
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the neighbourhood of town—Chiswick, Rose-bank, Sion—but I would 
coe to visit any thing so new and original as the place you 

“I confess I was as much struck by the reality as your ladyship’s 
more impressible sensibilities appear to be by my crude and meagre 
description! I stood transfixed, lost in surmises concerning the 
luxurious Sybarite by whose imagination this rare retreat had been 
called into existence. If the personal charms of the fair creature, the 
presiding genius of such a music-room, were in any degree corre- 

ndent with its beauty and elegance, he was indeed to be envied ! 
ut who could he be? Your ladyship has named the most opulent of 
our aristocratic enchanters ;—I could myself point out the suburban 
villas of almost every man of note or notoriety. What mysterious 
epicurean was this? Lord W——d? the Marquis of H——d ? the 
rl of P——e? My mind was bewildered by conjectures! At the 
extremity of the music-room was a recess, the nature and extent of 
which was concealed by muslin draperies. But ere | had been many 
minutes in the room, these curtains being gently withdrawn by cords 
arranged within, discovered a table covered with wines and liqueurs, 
cakes, and fruit, served in a magnificent style. It was neither quite a 
woman’s refection, nor altogether a man’s. For the former, tea was 
wanting; for the latter, still mere substantial diet. Untempted, how- 
ever, by the elegance with which the little banquet was set out, I pur- 
sued my examination of the fresco paintings around me, which, from 
the transparent whiteness of the stucco, had the effect of being painted 
on porcelain. So much indeed was I engrossed by the examination of 
their exquisite execution, that I heeded not the progress of time, till 
reminded of the unfair encroachment on my own, by an alabaster 
timepiece placed on an adjvining bracket, which, after the chiming of 
the hour, struck up one of Auber’s brilliant boleros, as if to cheer the 
progress of the night. 

** F now looked round the room for a bell to summon back the aged 
servant, and express my indignation at being paraded like a child 
through the curiosities of a showhouse, on pretence that my 
sional setvices were seriously required. Resolved to be no longer trifled 
with, I made up my mind to order the cabriolet, and drive myself back 
to town, in case the patient, to whom I had been assured my services 
were indispensable, should be still unprepared to receive me, or my 
former companion to escort my return. Bell, however, there was none. 
The exquisite and almost poetical distribution of the house, was not 
to be polluted by any thing so matter-of-fact as a bell-pull. Mecha- 
nically, therefore, I clapped my hands, as I have seen practised in the 
east, though rather as a relief to my impatience than from any expect- 
ation of finding my signal obeyed. To my great surprise, the gray- 
headed servant instantly made his appearance. 

“ No need to avow my irritability or signify my impatience. Without 
a word spoken, the old man made me a sign to follow him; and passing 
through the recess, from which meanwhile the table had silently disap- 
peared (probably by the mechanical process used at the old palace of 
Choisy, or that of the hermitage at St. Petersburg), I entered a third 
chamber, more striking, if possible, than the two former ones—half- 
saloon, half-library, having on a sofa-table a single silver branch, the 














candles of which were concealed under a cupola of green Bohemian 
glass. Impossible to be more pleasingly subdued tham the: light 
emitted! The hangings of the room were of a straggling, dark-pat- 
terned, Indian chintz—the ground being so white and so highly glazed 
as to assume the appearance of marble. The furniture, with 
the same material, was composed of unpolished rosewood. On the 
sofa-table supporting the light, lay a carpet woven of Indian reeds, 
and opposite the table were folding-doors opening through a small con- 
servatory, trellised with the most curious floriferous exotics to the 
lawn beyond, the fragrant freshness of which penetrated deliciously 
into the apartment. 

** Instinctively, my dear cousin, I drew a deep breath at this picture 
of luxurious enjoyment.” 

‘Is the window too much for your ladyship?” cried Sir Jedediah, 
rising and bringing back the sheet of Bath-post, in token of having 
closed it in deference to the susceptibility of my chest. 

‘* By no means!” I breathlessly exclaimed, as he returned from the 
window. .‘* But no matter,” cried J, impatiently, lest he should lose 
time in replacing it. ‘‘I entreat of you, continue your narrative. 
Was this charming morning-room also unoccupied ?” 

** At first, I thought it deserted like the rest; but a low murmuring 
sound gradually attracted my attention to a chaise-lounge placed to 
the right of the table near the doors; and no sooner had my eyes 
accommodated themselves to the glimmering light of the place, than 1 
perceived an emaciated figure, in a loose wrapper, extended theré- 
upon, | 
‘¢ A woman ?” cried I, half rising from my own recumbent posture, 
inexpressibly interested. 

“No, madam! The form was: that of a man !—his head, white with 
age (if I might judge by the few hairs straggling around his.temples), was 
covered by a black silk skullcap, increasing the solemnity of his-a 
ance. The lineaments of his finely-formed face were of striking beauty ; 
although painfully attenuated by age or indisposition. Concluding 
him to be asleep, for he stirred neither hand nor foot, I stole towards 
the sofa, with the view of feeling his pulse, and ascertaining: if possible 
the nature of his temperament and its irregularities, while thus ab- 
sorbed in repose. o! 

“ Scarcely, however, had I touched the sleeve of his, robe, when he 
started up with the activity of a man twenty years of and mo- 
tioned me to draw towards the sofa one of the stools with which the 
chamber was furnished. Objecting to a seat so incommodious, I 
looked round for an arm-chair. There was but one in the room—an 
American rocking-chair, of patent iron, painted to imitate bamboo, 
which tempted me as little as the plians to which I was.now fain to 
have recourse. 

‘¢ Do you speak French, sir?” inquired the old gentleman, in a low, 
melodious voice, but with a peculiarly distinct enunciation; and on 
ny answering in the affirmative, he renewed his conversation in that 

nguage. hg set 

“Are you, pray, one of those doctors,” was his abrupt inquiry, 
“who fancy the emanations of stramonium fatal as those of the 
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“¢ An incoherent query, which I should have attributed to aberration 
of intellect; had-he not ‘pointed to a fine Dhatura Arborea in full 
bloom, planted in the ve or, conservatory. oi eadiage 

* If you are’afraid of it,” said he, “ the folding-doors shall be closed 
in a second.” ‘ae hg 

** Not on my account, sir,” was my reply. ‘I have certainly been 
led to believe the emission of the plant of a nature highly injurious to 
human life. But your position opposes a direct contradiction to the 
prejudice. You would not oi course be lying within scope of the 
vapour, had not your previous experience ascertained it to be in- 
nocuous.”’ 

** I sometimes fancy poisons have less ascendancy over my constitu- 
tion than those of other men,” replied the old gentleman, waving his 
head, and assuming a mournful tone.- ‘* However, you have nothing to 
fear from yonder beautiful Dhatura; I have seen a child sleep un- 
harmed under its branches !”” 

““ Having no time to waste in discussions of natural history, I now 
took occasion to inquire of my companion the nature of his. ail- 
ments. | 

‘*Of my ailments ?” cried he, greatly surprised. 5 Me 

“(It is at your commands, sir, I conclude, that I am summoned 
hither?” said I, coldly. 

** By my commands—certainly. But do J look like an ailing man? 
Am Ja subject for the charlatanry of mountebanks ?—for the expe- 
riments of a physician 2?” 3 

“ Your advanced age, sir,” I was beginning; but the mercurial old 
man started to his feet to interrupt me. 

**Ace?” cried he— age is a chimera. The Pyramids are what is 
called old; but any row of houses run up last week on Brixton Hill, 
is a thousand times more decrepit! I am a boy, sir! I never ex- 
perienced an ailment in my life, or consulted a leech in this or any 
other country.” | 

“In that case, sir,” said I, rising to take leave of one at whose 
strangeness I was beginning to stand almost in awe, ‘‘ I have no business 
here. Suffer me, therefore, to take my leave.” 

‘You are tolerably hasty for one whose business it is to bear with 
the peculiarities and regulate the irregularities of mankind,” retorted he, 
with a cynical smile. ‘If Isent for you hither, Sir Jedediah, it was 
neither for the purpose of refreshing your lungs (jaded by the enervat- 
ing ‘vapours of sick-rooms), by a country night-ride, nor for the 
ostentation of introducing a stranger into my Tusculum (though by 
the ware you might return as you came, little the worse for having been 
compelled to either enjoyment)—no, no, sir! Your professional at- 
oes here has a specific object, and will be suitably remune- 
rated.” 

“ My impatience, sir, is less interested than you seem to sup- 
pose,” cried I, with indignation. “1 am desirous of coming to the 
point, chiefly because my presence is required elsewhere.” 

“Be a physician where he may, his presence is probably required 
elsewhere,” retorted the eccentric old man. ‘‘ Such is the exigence of 
their profession, As to disinterestedness—but for the temptation of a 
fee—a man must be indeed filthily minded to become a physician,—a 
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mere groper into the bodily infirmities of his fellow-creatures. || By all, 
the wnat wilh of the Pharaohs! res d fain think better of sbadole 
derstanding of my learned leech, than suppose him indifferent, to; the 
amount of his guerdon.” Friel 

“‘ So, saying, he took from under,the pillow of his chaise-longue a 
purse containing, apparently, about a hundred pieces of gold; and: al- 
most flung it into my lap, ay et r 

‘* A very moderate portion of this will satisfy my claims, when, you 
hate done me the honour to consult me,” said I, laying it coldly on the 
table. % 

‘¢ How know you that?” cried the old gentleman. “ What can you 
surmise of the nature of the service required of you, for which I:thus 
tender pre-payment ?” 

What, indeed !—or how can you, sir, determine whether it may 
suit me to accept either the offer or the charge ?”’ 

‘ aif physician is servant of the public,” said the old cynic, scorn- 
unly. 

a But not its slave! I, at least, being independent in circumstances, 
am not to be hired like a hackney-coach, by the first comer. _..1n proof 

of which, sir, I have the honour to wish you a good-night.. Lam; not 
used to be thus peremptorily dealt with.” f 

‘*s The old man shrugged his shoulders, implying that he thought me 
a blockhead; when having pushed the heavy purse towards him, I\pre+ 
pared for instant departure. ri 

** Not quite so fast, doctor,” cried he; ‘1 do not like you the less 
for this little outburst of spirit. You are just, the man, described, to 
me—a pepper-pot, but a gentleman.. Some day or other we shall:per- 
haps be better acquainted, and exercise mutual forbearance: towards 
each other's oddities, Seat yourself and listen,” 

‘¢ A command to ‘seat yourself and listen,’ usually prognosticates, a 
long story. My time being sadly bespoken, I was forced to be. chary 
of _it, and my vexation being, I suppose, depicted in my countenance, 
the old pie Di exclaimed, with a dry, short laugh, 

“Ha! ha! You are afraid I should keep you maundering on till 
midnight, eh? Don’t be alarmed, as some fellow or other said about 
the parson and his lengthy sermon. The man who can’t, explain. his 
meaning in half, an hour, doesn’t. understand his business, .. Twenty 
minutes, sir, and you are free! - Moreover, throughout your intercouse 
with me, your time will be exactly calculated, and hononrably remune- 
rated —and now to business. What may be your opinion, pray, of the 
young fellow who brought you hither to-night?” 

“As we have not been three hours acquainted, and our acquaintance 
is of the slightest kind, I was beginning—” 

“Pho! pho! pho!” interrupted the strange old man; “no one is 
ever ten minutes alone with another, without imbibing decided impres- 
sions concerning him—like or dislike—confidence or mistrust, Out 
with your notions. _What did you think of him ?” i 

‘* As he spoke he rolled the light sofa nearer to the table, and peered 
into my eyes. | Ys 

“That he anpearee a very gentlemanly young man,” said 1.) 

“Gentlemanly? Ha! ha! The merit of his tailor,, hatter, hosier ! 
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Say more, or say nothing! Answer me at once, doctor!—would you 
not intrust yourself blindly to his hands? Are you not satisfied from 
a certain air of high blood and breeding in his person and man- 
ners, oe you have only honourable entertainment to expect at his 
hands ?” 

“JT have already, sir, afforded some proof of confidence in your 
young friend,” said I; “nor is it as yet diminished by my experience 


“Ha! ha!—stiff and straightforward as a crocodile!” cried the old 
man. ‘ But you are wasting the time which, as you observed just 
now, is not your own. In a word, the patient concerning whom I am 
interested to procure your opinion, abides not in this house; nor do I 
choose you to know to what house you are conducted for the pur. 
of an interview. Will you, therefore submit to be blindfolded, to ac- 
company the same gentleman in the same cab, half an hour’s distance 
from this spot ?” 

** Certainly not,” said I, “ Though free from apprehension of personal 
ill-usage, I respect myself too much to act in concert with those wh 
evince a total want of confidence in my discretion.” | 

‘* | have as much confidence in your discretion as in any other per- 
son’s,”” replied my singular host, ‘* but the best of ‘us are babblers and 
boasters. It is not, however,so much what you will whisper to-morrow 
at your club of which I stand in fear, as the influence of name and 
position in your verdict upon the patient,—an eminent person,—a 
person whose antecedents are so well known to yourself and all the 
world, that your opinion must be prejudiced. You would ground your 
judgment upon circumstances, not upon observation; whereas I am 
desirous of a fresh, free, and unshackled decision on a case that has 
interested hundreds of your brethren in this and other countries,” 

‘‘ Once more it occurred to me that I was conversing with a man of 
disturbed intellects ; and with his former perspicuity he interpreted the 
look of uneasiness contracting my brows. 

‘‘ No, doctor, Iam nat mad—saner perhaps than yourself in this 
matter.” 

‘«¢ My determination, sir, has never wavered,” said I, “As a physi- 
cian of regular practice I have no occasion to digress into adventures 
and mummeries to increase my list of patients. ‘Such tricks as blind- 
folding, or masking, have their fitting place in the pages of a second- 
rate novel, or the scenes of some vulgar melodrama, but are out of my 
line of business. Permit me, therefore, to ring for the carriage that 
brought me hither.” 

“You refuse ?—refuse, with a hundred golden reasons for com- 
pliance glittering before you?” said the old gentleman, withdrawing 
his chin from his bony hands, and clenching them with rage. 

“« 1 refuse !” 

‘* But have you the right to refuse?” persisted he. ‘‘ When once a 
man by the combined foree of genius, study, and experience, attains 
your eminence in the profession, has he a right to withhold his aid from 
an unfortunate being, struggling against a cruel malady and the blunders 
of the faculty, whom his advice may restore to an afflicted family ?” 
“I was not to be deluded by the flatteries thus plausibly applied. 
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“* Let me see my patient, sir, by fair means, in the ordinary way,” 
cried I, “ and my utmost exertions will evince the sincerity of my pro- 
fessional zeal,” 

“Instead of replying, the old man cla his hands so eager! 
that I sodcheted ie pain were about ag complied with. The 
venerable servant instantly reappéared. 

*“* Conduct this gentleman to the stables,” said he; ‘‘ the chariot 
will instantly convey him as speedily as possible back to town. Do me 
the justice to accept this remuneration for your visit,” concluded he, 
forcing five guineas into my hand. ‘* My young friend cannot drive 
you home again, as he must instantly seek the services of some more 
accommodating medical attendant.” 

“Some signal may have passed at the same time between the 
master and his attendant, for I was, I admit, so nettled at his impe- 
rious mode of dismissing me, that I followed the domestic rapidly out 
of the room, with the expectation of being recalled ere I reached the 
carriage. As I traversed the vestibule I determined to demand an inter- 
view with the young man who had escorted me down. But scarcely 
had I stepped upon the gravel of the entrance-drive, when, turning to 
signify my wishes to my companion, I found myself alone. The 
house-door had suddenly closed upon me, and all was darkness, It 
was not difficult to retrace the few steps I had advanced from the 
door, but having regained it, what did I obtain? There was neither 
bell nor knocker. All that met my hands amid the darkness of the 
night was the cold bronze of the knob-nailed portal; to make myself 
heard’ through which was as if to knock at the tomb of the Capulets. 
Beyond, on either side, extended only the rugged fragments of rock- 
work forming the wall of this mysterious habitation, along which I 
crossed, first to the right then to the left, till they became unapproach- 
able behind the thorny holly-branches of the shubbery. Not a window, 
not a loophole,—not a means of ingress in any direction. The only 
objects I encountered in my researches were the clammy, bloated 
leaves of the cacti and other trailing plants, which, moistened with dew, 
revolted the touch like the slimy skin of some noisome, crawling rep- 
tile. 

‘“‘ Having wasted more than an hour in infructuous attempts to re- 
enter the house, make myself heard by the inmates, or reach the 
stables, a drizzling rain began to fall, and as not a vestige of shelter 
presented itself, it suddenly occurred to me to approach the gate and 
clamour at the house-bell till I obtained admittance, The gate it was 
easy to make out, but neither bell nor bell-wire could I find. Either 
they had been purposely removed, or the bell rung on our arrival by my 
companion was suspended<to some lofty tree. I might as well have 
re 29 to force my way into a fortress, as into this abominable 

villa.” 

‘You were, in short, a solitary prisoner, between the garden paling 
and an impervious wall, exposed to a soaking rain. What a persecu- 
tion!” * 

‘But as if all this, madam, did not suffice, while endeavouring to 
find the bell’ I was startled by a low growl proceeding from the 
neighbouring bushes, and on renewing my attempts, two house-dogs of 
colossal size, came prowling about my legs, resisting with surly defiance 
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all attempts at conciliation; by hand or voice, in a manner which per- 
sons conversant with neduaedoatios of canine stare: hol ‘fal mere 
alarming than a snarl. i she" rwheG oa 
' In a fit of desperation I now snatched at the handle of the gate, 
when, to my utter amazement, the latch yielded. Without hesitation 
I rushed forth. The gate closed behind me with a snap; and find- 
ing myself in a lane, and secure at least from the attacks of the gaunt 
guardians of this trap-hole of a villa, I determined to walk on briskly 
towards the nearest habitation (which as far as I could remember was 
a small alehouse by the road-side, about a quarter of a mile distant) 
whence I might despatch a person in quest of a vehicle to take me 
back, or at all events satisfy my curiosity concerning the originators of 
the extraordinary hoax of which I was the victim. Before 1 attained — 
the spot, however, I became perplexed by a turning, and taking the way 
I flattered myself led to the London road (my hat being’ slouched 
over my eyes, and my collar drawn up to my ears as @ shelter ag 
the rain), f trudged onwards along a raised causeway, which gradually 
sank into the road, and became miry almost as a quagmire. Another 
ftioment and I found my feet actually in the water,—a’step further, I 
should have been floating in the cold, dark waters of the Thames.) 

‘* Thad attained the river it seemed at a spot used a sa watering: 
for cattle; Overhting by the straggling branches of a broken old wil- 
low-tree; a most unsafe place for foot-travellers on a starless night: 
All I had now to do, was to retrace my steps towards the cross-road, 
on teaching which, 1 suffered myself to be again puzzled, again misled. 
To find the well-remembered public-house, baffled in short all m 
attempts! “I en the gates of several market-gardens, in whi 
there were habitations. But at these in succession I rang<in vain, 
The first light 1 discerned after quitting the hateful villa, was— 

‘But I humbly entreat your ladyship’s pardon,” cried Sir Jede- 
diah, interrupting himself, as he glanced at the timepiece. “I have 
intruded on your ladyship’s*timefar-beyond~any reasonable hour of 
retiring to rest. In the engrossment of my egotism, I forgot that I am 
addressing an invalid, of whose ailments 1 have not been as yet enabled 
to form a definite idea. You will, perhaps, permit me to consider this 
a friendly visit, and return to-morrow afternoon, for a professional in- 
vestigation of your symptoms? Meanwhile, I rejoice to perceive a sen- 
sible diminution of the languor I noticed in your ladyship’s appearance 
on my first entrance. There is a slight'effusion of colour on your la- 
dyship’s cheek, and your eyes are brightened, at this moment, by a 
degree of animation, denoting, perhaps, feverish excitement, but which 
might be mistaken for the looks of a young person in perfect health.” 

‘« My'spirits have been indeed lightened of a heavy load this even- 
ing,” said I, ashamed to own how deeply I was interested in his narra- 
tive; and how gladly I would have sat up'till.one in the morning to 
listen to its conclusion. 

“It is perhaps owing to the slight stream of air you introduced into 
the room by opening the window, that I have been thus relievedt I am 
apt to confine myself to too stagnant an atmosphere.” 

“On that point, with your ladyship’s leave, we will decide to-mor- 
row,” said he, rising to take leave, after politely declining the offered 


fee. 
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~ And on, the. morrow,” cried I,,in my turn, almost as much inte; 
rested as'Lady Anne. had been herself, inthe first instance, to hear 
the conclusion of Sir Jedediah’s strange adventure; .*‘.what. did. he 
suggest? and above all, what more.did you learn.of the extraordinary 
penple and place with whom he had: been thus singularly brought into 
collision 2” . bodl. Bas | 
‘* That secret constitutes a main portion of Sir Jedediah’. profes- 
sional Arcana,” said Lady Aune, with a provoking smile, “If you 
also are suffering from that worst of nervous disorders called ennui, 
you have no right to pretend to.be cured gratis. Come here to-morrow 
atone o'clock, and meet my incomparable doctor; you shall then, if 
he think. proper, learn.from his own lips the conclusion of his story. 
one: bat himself can do justice to the adventure.” 
»« This: was’ provoking enough, for I could only understand my _ fair 
cousin’s refusal asa hint for dismission; and so excited were my feel- 
ings by -all.I had heard, and the expressive brilliancy of her counte- 
nance animated by the interest of the moment, that I would fain have 
listened for hours. But the waxlights were burning low, and even 
Flora got up and stretched herself, as though to remind me that, the 
hour of rest!for'man and beast was at hand. 
**One word more, lady fair,” said I, as I prepared to, take. leave. 
‘¢ Did the-patient so mysteriously concealed from Sir Jedediah, turn 
out.to be—’’ | 
_bef Ask him. yourself,” cried Lady Anne, extending her,delicate fore- 
finger;towards! me to be shaken. ‘ Meanwhile, from. the, eagerness 
depicted: in: your countenance, I see that you areas likely to,;become,2 
Convert as myself to the new system, as well, as a most;capital sub- 
ject for Sir Jedediah Clayersham’s Hor.Warer Cures,” , : 








SONNET. 


Tue world is with me, and'its many cares, so noite: 
Its woes—its, wants—the anxious hopes and fears, ;,,,;; 
That, wait on all terrestrial affairs— | 
The shades of former and of future years— 
Foreboding fancies and prophetic tears, 

Quelling a spirit that was once elate. 

Heavens! what a wilderness the earth appears, 

Where Youth, and Mirth, and Health are out of date! 
But no—a laugh of innocence and joy | 

Resounds, like music of the fairy race, 

And gladly turning from the world's annoy 

I gaze upon a little radiant face, 

And bless, internally, the merry boy 


Who “ makes a son-shine in a shady place.” man 


Dec.—vol. LXVI. XO. CCLXIV. 
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SCHOOL FRIENDSHIPS: 


AN ANECDOTE, 


Ce qu’on appelle l’amitié n’est qu'un, &c. &c. &c. &e. 


La RocHEFOUCAULD passim. 
Nous nous aimions dés l’enfance. 
MARMONTEL. 


We will spare our readers a prelection upon the maxims of the 
French moralist (or immoralist as they may please to call him); the 
world is too old, and too much on the alert, to need further instruction 
on the mere A, B, C of its code. It is all very well to talk prudently © 
before the servants and the children, or Joseph-superficially when in 
need of a loan, or in a moonlight téte-d-téte with a boarding-school 
young lady ; every one knows (and acts upon the knowledge) how the 
case really stands,—that friendship (as Gray says) is but a name, that 
quoad that virtue, man is a beast, woman a beastess, and the whole 
race of children, male and female, a set of the most selfish, self-cen- 
tred, self-conceited animals in all creation. It is little to the purpose, 
that in the daily intercourse of life people must come together, that 
their respective qualities (good cr bad) must sometimes dovetail, that 
connexions may be useful, acquaintances convenient, and that these 
necessities must beget habits difficult to break through. Men, there- 
fore, may live in society more comfortably than dog and cat—that 1S, 
without coming to an open rupture; but to imagine, on the strength 
of such premises, that in these liaisons there is more than a game of 
brag, a bargain and sale of good offices, or rather a trial of wit and 
dexterity, is to be a very dupe: and this is known lippis et tonsoribus. 

But though the fact be thus familiar, its cause is less generally 
bruited ; and it merits a word of explanation, not merely as confirma- 
tory of a great principle, but for its own curiosity. Had La Roche- 
foucauld been aware of the causation, it would have saved him an 
immensity of trouble in arriving at those first elements of human ac- 
tion, which enabled him to reduce the whole conduct of life within 
the compass of a few pages; and if the great masters of sentimen- 
tal ethics had possessed the remotest notion of the ground they stood 
upon, it would have spared them many an extravagance. 

To Cuvier, humanity is indebted for the organic bases of our ve- 
ritable theory of friendship, as it is for a knowledge of the earth’s 
formations, and for the recovered memoirs of * the buried majesty” 
of countless antediluvian respectabilities with exceedingly hard names. 
Whoever will take the pains to study the writings of this greatest of 
physiologists and naturalists, will learn that nature's first rude idea 
of an animal is comprised in a simple digesting sack,—that a sto- 
mach is the most elemental form in which sensation is manifested, 
and that, as we mount in the scale of beings, there are discovered, 
grouped around this centre in succession, an ascending series of mem- 
bers, viscera, and faculties. A closer examination will further show 
that through all this admirable diversity of form, of structure, and 
of action, the end to be attained is one and the same —that what- 
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ever may be the secondary and specific purposes answered by such 
additional pieces in the, machine, sy a all, en dernier ‘avaare 
subservient to the common end of assuring to the stomach a bet- 
ter supply of congruous aliment.... Even that crowning miracle 
the magnificent faculty which penetrates the immensity of space, an 

in the moral world elevates its possessor to the conception of a great 
first cause, exists in the closest connexion with alimentary necessities ; 
and by ninety-nine out of every hundred thinkers, it is exclusively em- 
sloted in discovering what is, good to eat, and in laying schemes for 
the better compassing a more or less succulent dinner. One of the 
most knowing of the Greek physicians (and the Greeks were shrewd 
guessers at truth), has declared the stomach to be the seat and con- 
trolling cause of all pleasures and pains; and Rabelais (who had more 
vous than the entire Sorbonne, and knew more than a bench of 
Puseyite bishops, and a seceding Synod of presbyterians, all lumped 
together), arrived substantially at the same conclusion, which he 
reduced into his well-known maxim of tout pour la trippe.  Al- 
though a French critic therefore may have been right in saying that 
the style is the man (meaning, thereby, that it is an exponent of the 
man, an outward sign of his intellectual modality), yet in a more 
transcendental and philosophical sense, it is the (stomach that consti- 
tutes;the man. Might we not, indeed, say, that men are but sto- 
machs of a larger growth; for that, organ is the true centre from which 
all human actions arise, and in which all human desires terminate., The 
pineal gland be hanged, the true seat of the soul is in the abdomen, or 
to speak more precisely, in the solar plexus, the nervous ganglion which 
animates the stomach, with all its dependent viscera. 

Accordingly, the earliest developed instinct of the new-born babe 
is connected with these organs; infants carry all things that they 
can grasp to their mouth, while there is nothing which the adult 
will not swallow—ay, and digest, too—provided it may be turned 
to profit, id est, to keep the pot boiling. Every wise and good 
man assures himself with reasonable certainty of his daily bread, 
before he permits himself to indulge in any other propensity ;—the 
wise man, because of the major importance of that sine qud non;— 
the good man, because he fully understands that the wretch who is 
starving, is browillé with all holy thoughts, and on the very brink of 
determined wickedness. Instinctively, the unlettered many have been 
led to acknowledge the truth of this matter; and the wisdom of na- 
tions is not in fault, when it talks of stomaching injuries, and possess- 
ing bowels of compassion; for only let the stomach and bowels be put 
thoroughly out of humour by a long and distressing fast, and then see 
what becomes of every human sympathy and affection. 

Mediately or immediately every passion may be resolved into the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, and consequently it tends to the stomach, 
and is subservient, as we have said, to its ne and though anatomists 
have regarded the passion of love as an exception, and referred it to 
an object of its own; yet when it is considered that the end of love is 
matrimony, and the end of matrimony a marriage portion or a settle- 
ment, the exception must be taken as more apparent then real, Hence- 
forth, then, let man be defined as being a more or less well-conditioned 
substantive stomach, armed with its adjective accidents, videlicet, a 
2x2 
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mouth to swallow, teeth to masticate, salivary glands to lubricate, with 
hands to feed the mouth, legs to run after nature’s menu, with ahead to 
plot, and a heart to execute every thing good or bad, which can conduce 
to the purposes of provision ; les guarante avec de l'esprit comme quatre 
could not define him better. 

And now we come to the matter in hand, to the great quod erat de- 
monstrandum of moralists of all schools and classes—the nature of 
friendship ; pray therefore perpend, and mark the beauty, the, simpli- 
city, the lucidity of the consequence. If man be indeed a stomach, 
friendship can be nothing else but an union of two stomachs hunting 
in couples, according to the nature of stomachs, for the more perfect 
or convenient attainment, in co-operation, of all those ends, that a so- 
litary single stomach cannot effect per se. Round this truth, as around 
a centre, rolls the whole philosophy of the subject; and as the sun.in 
the solar system, so does it throw light on the entire microcosm, while it 
governs and controls every distinct particular. Before this truth, all 
mysteries disappear, all irregularities are reduced to rule. _ By its, as- 
sistance we discover why Amphitryon never wants a friend; and why 
all the world bids God bless him, who is ** possessed of ought to give.” 
Pleasant conversation aids digestion, and therefore the stomach prompts 
the Amphitryon to be hospitable ; while the diner out (that is the afore- 
said solar plexus), finds every good quality of his host summed up 
in the gastronomic excellences of his cook; and therefore is he grate~ 
ful for dinners yet to come. So, too, in the intercourse between pa- 
trons and clients, the influence of the stomach is conclusive. , If the 
one is in want of a tool, the other is desirous of a place; and each 
seeks to obtain from the other assistance in a common pursuit of the 
de quoi manger. In short, for why should we be long on so clear a 
case, the stomach is at the bottom, not only of all La Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims, but of every other mystery of human nature, from. Persius’s 
Magister artis, Javenal’s Greculus esuriens, or Horace’s ibit eo, to the 
Dinde trouffé of Cambaceres, and the English Regent’s passion for 
the Marchioness’s * cutlets and caragoa.” | 

Had natural history then been better understood, the reveries. of sen- 
timental moralists would never have obtained a hearing; and the La 
Bruyéres and the Mandevilles would never have made a reputation by 
refuting their niaiseries. 

Having thus disposed of the affections of men, we shall have the 
less difficulty in treating those of children. What are we to think, for 
instance, of those school friendships, which even parents, who should 
know better, so often imagine, are to make the fortunes of their child- 
ren? Do not, good readers, suffer yourselves to be run away with by 
the notion that Eton is so fashionable, and stands so high in parental 
estimation, a8 it does, on account of the beaux yeux of its unintelli- 
gible Latin grammar, or its fanatical addiction to Greek metres, or 
for its conservative sticking to birchbroom discipline, and the fagging 
system,—all-venerable though these things be: the real motive for thus 
continuing to submit our soft pledges of conjugal affection to the rough 
tuition of the fifteenth century, is the chance it gives Master Tommy 
of hooking on to a lord, or of becoming ‘in ‘strong con” with a 


future premier. 
** Who knows, my love, but'a friendship formed at school may make 
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the boy’a bishop, place him on the woolsack, or at all events assist him 
in becoming a rector, or a clerk. of the Treasury, or a land-waiter at 


the Custom-house::” | 
Visions of glory spare my aching sight. ° 


If it be remembered that among the causes of lasting acquaintance 
between the adult stomachs of this world, the firmest and the best is 
convenance, if it be borne in ‘mind that similarity of tastes, pursuits, 
and associations (that is, the idem sentire concerning cheating, eating, 
&c. &c.), are at the bottom of almost all the soi-disant friendships, 
from the days of Pylades and Orestes, to those of Pitt and Dundas, or 
of Brougham and Lyndhurst, a reason will readily be discovered 
why the friendships of tadpole stomachs should be of a less enduring 
character. The* bases of juvenile adhesiveness, such as the being in 
the same form, lodging with the same dame, sleeping in the same apart- 
ment, or possibly coming from the same county, are of a far more contin- 
gent and temporary nature ; and friendships thus formed, can last only so 
long as' the influential circumstances remain unchanged ; being severed at 
the very first turning. Oxford and Cambridge break up many of these 
tender ties. India and the colonies have much to answer for; a 
country curacy is the grave of intimacies that threatened to outlast the 
¢rack of doom; and the miscellaneous encounters of the club-house 
aré’not less fatal another way. But the freezing mixture which no 
warmth’ of feeling can resist, is the iH assortment of worldly stations, 
It may be all very well for the merchant’s son to be admicted to the 
friendship of his noble class-fellow, or for the curate’s, boy to be long 
Stop to the squire’s heir, as long as they are at school,—though even 
this is rare and exceptional: but,in the world, difference of fortune 
alone is enough to break up all intimate association, and out of sight 
out of mind is a necessary consequence. Granting even that habit, 
caprice, or individual oddity, might (once in a century or so) maintain 
acquaintances under circumstances thus hostile; still the first touch 
of ridicule, the first blush of shame at being detected in an unequal 
alliance with vulgarity, trade, an unfashionable exterior, or worse still, 
an empty purse, would, as a general rule, suffice to separate brother- 
hood itself. 

It is a serious and absurd mistake, cherished principally by novel 
writers and sentimentalists in) the essay way, to maintain that the 
friendships of youth are founded upon purer motives, and therefore 
are more calculated for duration. If there be any difference in this 
particular between young stomachs and old, it is that the digestion of 
the former is quicker, and its demands on the system more importu- 
nate. Smaller motives, therefore, bring the juvenile parties together, 
and smaller motives part them; their friendships are. more capricious 
and variable. There is no denying that the parasite is as common a 
character in schools as in the world; the possession of plenty of 
money to spend in cakes or clandestine dinners, with a constitutional 
dislike of hoarding; are as frequent causes of popularity in the under 
school, as they are in adult associations. Nay, beginning with the be- 
ginning, does not the nursling cut its mother, and attach its most 
mercenary self to the wet-nurse? and before the imp can go alone, he 
has learned the lessons of bribery, and is only to be tempted into 
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obedience and order, by incessant donatives of raspberry-jam and slices 
of plum-cake. Observe, too, that the first instincts of childhood are 
to keep all for itself; and a’ mother’s best oratory fails in sitemiling 
the selfish creature to share with another any thing that can be eaten, 
until she has beaten into its obtuse imagination an adequate concep- 
othe! the speculative advantages of parting with a sprat to'catch a 
whale. 

In preparatory schools, friendships between the inmates are first de- 
veloped is baskets of goodies despatched from home. The possessor 
of a lot of apples is a hero, the owner of a home-made cake an ad- 
mirable Crichton—as long as it lasts, and no longer. Donec eris 
felix is thus rendered the law of school attachments no less than 
of those between the merest worldlings upon town; and when all 
is demolished, the hero is left alone in his glory ;—all his fair-wea- 
ther dmirers having transferred their affections to the owner of a 
newer arrival. At the public schools, if friendships are commenced, as we 
have stated, on larger motives of temporary convenance, their activity 
is not the less generally directed to gastronomic purposes, to conspira- 
cies for stealing and roasting a duck, poaching a neighbouring fish- 
ra or the maintenance of a clandestine club for good eating. 

metimes its great end is the establishment of a system of reciprocity 
in casual invitations to friends’ houses for a holiday, or in a dinner 
with an uncle or other goodnatured philopeed visiter at the neighbour- 
ing inn. Even in the aristocratic associations of young lords, which 
rarely extend below the son of a landholder, if the pride of birth 
goes for a good deal, coefficiency of expensive self-indulgences is 
still more influential. 

Another reason why school friendships should not be lasting, is the 
undeveloped state of the schoolboy’s nature. At that period of life 
the provision for the wants of the stomach lies exclusively with ‘ the 
governor;” and all those infinite combinations which Figaro tells us 
must be carried out, simply to exist, have not worked their good and 
their evil upon the adolescent disposition. Hundreds and hundreds of 
cravings have not yet agitated the being, and changed the direction of 
the natural feelings, which in afterlife may convert a Trajan into a Nero, 
and cool an Alcibiades into an Elwes. Boys and girls do not know 
their own minds; how then can they appreciate those of others; and if 
they did, by and by all is changed. Love comes, and makes its vic- 
tims, strange to their own nature, obliterating all ‘‘ the trivial and 
fond records” of childish and adolescent friendships. 

One of the great ends of friendly association, and certainly not the 
least effective link in the chain which binds man to man, is the power 
of discussing common interests, and especially those interests which 
refer most directly to the stomach. Hence the different modes of sup- 

lying that organ are powerfully instrumental in breaking up school 
friendships. Lawyers are seen through life herding with lawyers, 
parsons with parsons, and the military with the military; and then, as 
the saint sung, avpa: pepovor ras wahaias emidas, it is all over with the 
orchard-robbing friendships of school, which are thus quickly forgotten, 
to make way for newer attachments, generated in the mess-room, the 
cockpit, the cathedral close, or the stock-exchange. When, after a 
lapse of years, two school friends thus separated come together, they no 
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longer speak a common language, or have a common idea to commu- 
nicate; and when they have taxed their memory to the, uttermost, to 
revive the details of a barring out, a.rowing match, or a fight with the 
town, they are reduced to silence, and each wonders what he could pos- 
sibly have seen in the other boy to have adopted him for,a com n. 

Much worse is it with the school friendships of the softer sex. Whether 
women are abstractedly less formed for friendship than men, we cannot 
Stop to inquire. When the tie does operate upon females, it certainly 
is (while it lasts) more energetic and trustworthy than among men ; but, 
on the other hand, a woman is usually so taken up and preoccupied by 
family duties,—by the interests of her husband and children, that she 
has not leisure for extra parochial attachments. It is further to be ob- 
served that the friendships of women are more frequently formed with 
the-opposite sex than with theirown: and in the few cases in which 
females enter into relations of peace and amity with each other, it is 
most commonly but the prelude for a bitter and internecine warfare. 

But without dwelling too earnestly on this position, the life of school 
girls is so much more circumscribed than that of boys—their conduct 
is so closely restricted, and their intellect so little called on, that there 
is far less scope afforded for selection in the formation of their friend- 
ships; and when they have lived a little in the world their entire being 
and affections have become so changed, that identity itself nearly dis- 
appears. So those that parted intimates at the boarding-shool, meet 
in society with the coolest indifference ; at most exchange a hasty 
recognition, and hurry onwards in search of newer and livelier inte- 
rests. 

But though the school friendships of females are thus frail and un- 
enduring, and yield but the perfume and the suppliance of a minute, 
they are, notwithstanding, while they last, exceedingly exalted and en- 
grossing. The reasons are manifold. Girls in general are brought up 
m 2 denser atmosphere of illusions than boys; the realities of life are 
more sedulously excluded; ignorance is made a substitute for inno- 
cence, and female youth 1s prepared for doing its duty in a world of 
things by a guarded training in every thing that is not. The judg 
ment thus thwarted and crabbed, leaves the imagination unregulated, 
and every thing is excessive, because nothing is compared. 

The friendships of girls are also augmented by the revolution which 
is going on at the time in their own frame; the consequent deve- 
lopment of new ideas gives birth to endless self-questionings, which 
lead to mutual revelations combining the pleasures of curiosity and the 
charm of secrecy. These associations acquire a factitious exaltation 
through the excitable nature of the subject. Such friendships indeed 
are little less than misplaced love. The adolescent stomach looks out 
beyond itself for something (it as yet knows not what), and it takes to 
chalk and sealingwax, and indulges in yearnings that are not imbodied 
in ideas. Thus an unapplied fund of morbid expansiveness is gene- 
rated, which is vested in the first object of sympathy that offers. The 
satirist may perhaps add to these causes the more garrulous and com- 
municative disposition of females,—in plainer English, their love of 
gossip, which, when all is said in the way of railing, is but the manifes- 
tation of a more sensitive and dient nature. Lastly, must be added to 
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these various sources of ‘intimate association, the close cireumvallation 
of .prohibitions which environ boarding-sehool existence, and which ge-: 
casion) a stronger'tush of the impulses: in those channels which happen 
ee : _ wre i wed mo sil 

e have been led ito put these thoughts of ours upon paper by am 
anecdote of school friendship which we recently encountered, and: 
which strikingly elucidates. many points of our. doctrine. .. We -shall, 
therefore give it to our readers; for though we cannot absolutely gua~, 
rantee its authenticity, and can only tell the tale as. "twas told tous, 
yet there is something in its details so accordant with the character of the: 
times, and of the individuals, that it is impossible to refuse it a degree 
of credence. 

Most of our readers know something of Bonaparte’s foundation. for: 
female education at Ecouen, an aping of Louis the Fourteenth’s and 
Madame de Maintenon’s school at St. Cyr, but turned. to, other, pur- 
poses. In this school the daughters of military parents of all, ranks 
were admitted on a footing of perfect equality ; and the heigess of :a 
marshal of France might become the intimate associate and confidante 
of the orphan of a corporal or q sergeant. Among the pupils of the 
establishment there were at one time three friends, whose mutual. at- 
tachment was a subject of general remark and eulogy, in a school 
where emulation, carried to its fullest extent, rarely gave. birth, to, 
jealousy or dislike. These heroines of friendship were called Hortense, 
Maria, and Clarissa. Maria was the child of a poor sub-lieutenant, who 
had been disabled by Icsing his eyes in an action on the Rhine, ‘Cla+ 
rissa, on the contrary, was the daughter of one of those generals who 
made such immense fortunes in the wars of the revolution, and, to 
whom Napoleon had given principalities, as stop-gaps to appease ambi- 
tion, till better things should turn up. Hortense was of a still ;more 
distinguished birth. The young and. interesting friends were remark- 
able for the equality of their attainments; they pursued their: studies 
with an identical success. At each distribution of prizes the three 
names were sure to issue together from the mouth of the grand-chan- 
cellor of the empire, whose limited charge it was on such occasions ‘to! 
give honour where honour was due; and the three always rose toge- 
ther to receive the same recompence. 

Years were thus passed away, and friendship ripened with the ripen- 
ing intelligence of these Pylades and Orestes in petticoats, these 
Jonathans and Davids in monitors. How comes it, by the by, that we 
have no female instances on record of proverbial friendship to quote 
as pendants for our masculine miracles?) The day, however, came (as 
such days always will come, if folks have only the patience to await 
them), which was to part the friends, and to cut a gordian-knot, to 
which the true lover’s is but as one of Sterne’s ‘ equivocating redu- 
plications.” The triumfeminate was to be broken up, a sister was to 
be abstracted from the bevy: for Maria, the daughter of the blind 
lieutenant, was summoned to her home. Her mother had died, and 
her father was in want of an Antigone to guide his benighted steps. 

To tell what was the grief of the inseparables, to count the: tears 
that fell, the sighs which were breathed to the winds, in utter neglect of 
the known propensity of the like autant en emporter, were an idle waste 


























of time. The grief of well jointured widows, the sorrow of disconso’ 
late relicts of ungovernable shrews were ‘as nothing in: compatisan 5? 
and what is still more, les belles éplorées were in perfect earnest, and? 
they lamented with a good faith as commendable as it} is rare) "We 
cannot help suspecting, too, that the bitterness of parting’ must’have 
been aggravated by something more than an instinctive foreknowledge 
of the consequences of worldly associations upon the future ‘duration 

_of an attachment thus shaken ‘to its centre. Paris was within. reach’ 
of Ecouen, and an intercourse with the capital must have already ex- 
hibited the abyss which yawns between the rich and the poor, between 
the humble and ‘the powerful, in that head-quarters of the antiapotheosis 
of all things sublunary: for what was the conduct of these young 
friends on the trying emergency ? | 

Our sentimental readers will here perhaps anticipate our narrative, 
and jump pedibus junctis to the conclusion that they sought consolation 
in the prospect of a speedy reunion, as they should be successively libe~ 
rated from the trammels of Ecouen; and that the first use they pro- 
posed to make of their acquired free agency should be (in the parlance 
of sentiment), to rush into each other’s arms. No such thing—the 
éléves of Madame Campan were too well brought up not to be aware 
of the déconvenance of such an idea. The world has its occupations 
which impose, its pleasures which distract, and they knew it. ‘An im- 
mediate meeting never entered their imagination. 

Clarissa, the daughter of the General, the most thoroughly aware, in 
all probability, of the brilliant region she was predestined to inhabit,’ 
was the first to form a rational view of the case; and to bound her 
wishes to a reunion at that more distant period when the’ first novelty 
of the world, its business, and its pleasures, should have passed, ‘and 
when there might, perhaps, be ‘‘ a time for.such a word’’— 

‘« Let us swear,” she said, ‘‘ come weal, come woe, that we three'will 
meet this day ten years at the gate of the Tuileries.” 

We might say much that is* edifying of the young lady’s palpable 
violation of Horace’s spem longam reseces.. How confiding is ‘youth! 
how strong the sentiment of vitality at sweet sixteen! No mistrusting 
of where the gate of the Tuileries might be in ten years’ time, where 
themselves—in absence, in matrimony, in prison, or death. It really 
is very lucky that such a thought does not often enter into the heads 
of the youthful ; what lively day-dreams it would dissipate—what ne- 
cessary previsions, ay, and provisions, too, it would impede. 

‘“* Yes!” quoth Hortense, ** on this day ten years, there, at the gate, 
I shall be, I swear it to you, Clarissa, and to-you, Maria. Will you 
not be there also ?”’ 

“ Do you doubt it?” cried Maria and Clarissa simultaneously ; and 
they beckoned to a gardener, who was at work near the spot where 
they were standing. 

‘Do you be witness, George,” they said, “of our oath, We three 
Hortense, Clarissa, and Maria, swear to give each other a meeting at 
the gate of the Tuileries this day ten years, at this very hour of six in 
the evening.” 

An Ecouen gardener was too polished a gentleman to doubt a young 
lady’s word; and so without more ado the conference broke up. The 






































next day Maria quitted Ecouen ; three months after; Clarissa also left 
and ‘was' married ; and before the revolution of another year, Hor- 
tense, in her turn, bade Madame Campan adieu and es eran ote) 
Here we must pause, to notice an improbability in the narrative of 
our Archbishop Turpin, the author to whom we are indebted: for the 
story. The chances of Parisian life ought to have brought'the friends 
her before ten years could elapse. In those days, the exclusive 
spirit which now separates the fauxbourg and the chausséed’Antin “ far 
as the poles asunder,” had not commenced; and ‘la ” and 
“* la noblesse Napolienne,” were on the best terms.’ Clarissa, too, 
and Hortense, might, without any great stretch of benevolence, have 
laid their heads together to do something for poor Maria and her pa- 
rent. On reflection, however, this, so far from being a ground for 
doubt, proves the “ o’er true” reality of the tale ; a romancer would not 
have missed such an opportunity. The revolution was an epoch’ of 
strong sensations, generosity was a fashion, and a pension to the blind 
lieutenant, worthy of the fifth act of a sentimental comedy, ‘was in the 
irit of the times, too obvious to overlook. Our respectable 
authority, however, has proved himself above such claptraps, and’ he 
is to be believed accordingly. | | 

Ten years! how soon they pass in this best of all possible worlds, 
and especially when we occupy one of the best places in its ranks. “As 
for Ciarissa, the splendour of her establishment was the theme of 
scent conversation ; so, too, was the elegance of her manners. Her 

usband was one of the richest bankers in Europe; and his brilliant, 
bustling, pompous life, which was shared by his wife, was too engross- 
ing to let school friendships intrude. 

The grandeurs which awaited Hortense were still more distracting : 
as for Maria, she, poor girl, as far as her friends seem to have known, 
might have possessed neither equipage nor establishment to make time 
fly withal—nothing beyond the consolation of seeing her father enjoy 
the warmth of the sun, when she led him into its rays. | With her, 
however, time if it did not fly, must have crept; for with the sorrowful 
as with the joyous, with the poor as with the rich, nothing is stationary, 
except pens, ink, and paper. The time of éryst therefore arrived “ in 
due course,” and the ten years were accomplished. 

It was on a Sunday in autumn, at ten minutes before six. The gar- 
dens of the Tuileries were, in the language of Hibernia, “‘ to the fore ;” 
but as yet not one of the three friends appeared; five minutes later, 
the factionnaire at the gate still paced his appointed ground, undis- 
turbed by friendship en émeute. But hark! the clock strikes, and behold 
as the last bell tolls, a carriage rolls up with its four horses. The 
carriage was covered with gold, the horses were genuine English. The 
door opened, and a lady, still young, alighted and cast an inquiring 
glance on every side. She was beautiful and splendidly dressed, 
and all the world gathered round her to admire. 

This glittering pe was no other than Maria—Maria, the poor 
ae of the poor lieutenant. What had operated such a 
change? 

Ten years, we have said, had passed ; and ten years we were taught 
at school were too much for Troy : a single day indeed sufficed to over- 

















throw Nineveh and the Trocadero; nine years, according’ to: Horace, 
will ripen a tragedy, and as many hours will create a: and first- 
rate melodrama. Time, though it measures all things; is itself measured 
by the clockmaker alone. reader, therefore, will-not be surptised 
to learn that: two nights—a night of fire and a’ night of snow— 
should suffice to explain the phenomenon of Maria’s equipage: and 
appearance. . Moscow had not burned in vain,’ ‘‘the winter’s flaw” 
had triumphed over Napoleon, the ‘Grand  Restorateur” was 
reseated on his throne, and among other restorations that followed, 
was that of Maria’s family to the ample estates they had forfeited 
at the emigration. | It is, indeed, an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

While Maria thus stood, the observed of all observers, but intent only 
on the expected advent of her two great friends, a female, modestly 
dressed in clothes whose neatness could not conceal their: poverty, 
approached with a hesitating step, and addressed her. In an instant, 
Maria was in the arms of Clarissa. Ox 

Clarissa, the rich Clarissa, the daughter of the peculating General 
of the empire, the wife of the millionaire banker, had been long ruined. 
Her husband was a bankrupt and a fugitive. 

** You will tell me your story at night,” said Maria, hastily; * fot 
we part no more. I was poor at Ecouen, and you disdained not to 
love me. IT am now tich in my turn, and you must not let pride come 
between us, but accept the old equality of our school.” 

Clarissa, less hurt probably than surprised at the élan of generosity 
thus blurted out, was about to enter her friend’s carriage, when they 
paused by one accord, and looked at each other. 

“‘ But Hortense, where is Hortense ?” they asked at an instant, 

‘You knew what she was,” said Maria, with a sigh. ae 

“« You know what she is,” added Clarissa, and a tear dropped as 
she spoke. | 

Ten years had made Maria rich and Clarissa poor. ‘Ten years had 
carried Hortense an exile to Germany. 

At that moment they were addressed by a third person. who" was 
evidently seeking for them. , ; 

“Are not you Clarissa—and you madame, are you not Maria,” said 
the gardener George; for it was he who spoke. ‘‘ This,” he conti- 
nued, “‘ is for you, and this for you.” : ‘ 

He placed, as he spoke, into the hands of each a small box, and dis- 
appeared in the crowd. Rom 

The two friends opened their respective’ boxes, and found within, the 
two halves of a crown. It was that’worn by the ex-Queen of Holland, 
the elegant, the accomplished sister-in-law of Napoleon! 
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PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 
| By Jonw Poors, Esq. 
AUTHOR OF “ PAUL PRY,” &c. 
Cuar. XLII. 


OUR HERO A MARRIED MAN—A STRONG CASE OF *“* GRAF MARE” 1S ES- 
TABLISHED—HE IS UNDER THE DISAGREEABLE NECESSITY OF LIVING 
LIKE A GENTLEMAN—PLEASANT PARTIES VERSUS PRUDERY : VER- 
DICT FOR THE PLAINTIFF—THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


Tue first few weeks succeeding their marriage, whiist the sting of 
disappointed avarice and (which. was if possible still more galling) of 
baffled ‘ ’cuteness” was rankling in Quiddy’s heart, were passed ‘in 
mutual reproach and recrimination. Such honey-(?)moon was, how- 
ever, productive of this advantage to them: it assured them that their 
affection for each other could never, under any circumstances, suffer 
decrease—a prospect which is not always realized after honeymoons /of 
amore agreeable character. Quiddy sometimes, indeed, thought of a 
separation ; but in that case exposures unfavourable to him might be 
made: the matter would become the town-talk, and he would be 
laughed at for having outwitted and overreached his own very dear 
and clever self. 

That ** When things come to the worst they must. mend” is an 
adage which is not in all cases true; for, occasionally, when they have 
arrived at that pleasant point, there will they obstinately remain. It 
was true, however, in the instance before us. To quarrel and turmoil 
at length succeeded a state of quiet, passably decent. Affection there 
was hone, nor happiness in its pure and exquisite sense; but habit 
reconciled them at last to each other's society; and if it did no more, 
it did at least as much as could reasonably have been expected. They 
were indissolubly bound together : it was necessary to their.comfort, their 
mere comfort, that they should make the best of their hymeneal 
bondage, and this for their own separate and individual sakes, they 
endeavoured to do. 

* ~ . * « # 

They had been married three years. 

“I think Bloomsbury-square is quite good enough for us,” said Mr. 
Quiddy, ill-humouredly. 

** Quite,” said, Mrs. Quiddy, coolly’; ‘* but I am tired of it, and 
Russell-square will be better.” 

** T wonder, madam, you don’t at once talk of Portman-square, or 
Grosvenor-square,” said he. ’ 

‘*IT may, perhaps, one of these days,” replied she; ‘* but the other 
will do for the present. This house is not large enough for my parties, 
and that will be just the thing. I have been over it from the top to the 
bottom ; it is in tolerable repair, and except for papering, and painting, 
and gilding, and a few such trifles, it will not cost us more than a few 
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hundreds to get into it. It will require new furniture, certainly ; but 
that, you know, is mere matter of course,” 

‘* And pray, madam, where is the money,to come, from 2”. 

‘‘ From your sheer industry which you are so fond of talking about,” 
replied Honoria, with a laugh. ‘You haveynow upwards of eighty 
thousand pounds: we neither of us have a relative in the world; we 
have no children to provide for; and as circumstances are likely so 
to remain till the end of the chapter, why cannot you be content to 
spend your money like a gentleman ?” 

‘* But you are not satisfied, Mrs. Q., with my spending my money 
like a gentleman ; you expect me to spend as much as if I was twenty 
gentlemen.” . 

** No, no, Mr, Quiddy,” said Honoria, laughing, ‘‘ I am not so exor- 
bitant in my expectations ; conduct yourself in any matter like one 
gentleman, and I shall be satisfied.”’ 

‘* Very well, ma’am, very well indeed,” said Quiddy, piqued by, the 
retort; *‘ quite as it ought to be: a lady who brings her husband ten 
thousand pounds on the wedding-day, has a right to give herself 
airs,” 

** Still the old subject!” exclaimed Mrs. Quiddy. ‘Now do you . 
suppose that had I possessed such a fortune—had not, indeed, my 
friend Mr. Honestly-and-candidly left me destitute, utterly destitute— 
do you suppose I would have married Mr. Phineas Quiddy 2?” 

‘< Well, ma’am, that’s candid, at any rate,” cried Quiddy. 

‘¢ Tis of your own seeking, sir,” laughingly replied she; ‘‘ you know 
that whenever you allude to that subject, so surely do you provoke 
that avowal. But why reproach me? J didn’t deceive you; blinded 
by avarice you deceived yourself. Had you had the manliness,.,the 
candour, to question me concerning the state of my affairs I would 
have told you the truth.’’ 

‘‘Candour, indeed!” exclaimed he; “ if you had had the candour 
to tell me you hadn't a shilling in the world ——” 

‘‘ T should no. longer have been tormented by Mr. Quiddy’s protesta- 
tions of disinterested affection. But, no :—you eagerly followed me 
to Brighton; you left me not a moment to myself; by all the means 
that could be used you hurried me into marriage; nor, was it till the 
morning after the wedding, when you thought my ‘‘ fortune” secure 
within your grasp, that you questioned me concerning it—in what it 
consisted—in what stock it was invested ; and when you were informed 
of the real state of the case—ha! ha! ha!—I wish Gilray or Row- 
landson could have seen you !” ) 

‘“‘I see nothing to laugh at, at all events, ma’am;, and—and— 
if you didn’t deceive me, Mrs. Fleecer did.” 

‘‘ No, not even exactly that,” said Mrs, Quiddy ; ‘‘ the most I will 
admit against her is, that she furnished you with the threads with 
which you yourself constructed a net—to catch yourself in.” | 

‘‘ And in gratitude for that little service,” said: Quiddy, “ you in- 
sisted upon my settling upon her sixty pounds a-year for her life.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Quiddy, ‘* you know very well it was not for that. 
In the first place, what would have become of the poor old soul, when, 
very soon after our marriage, her house in Surrey-street was burned to 
the ground, together with every thing in it, and she was uninsured ? 
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As itis, there is she comfortably settled for the rest of her life with her 
sister in Cornwall.” She paused ere she continued. ‘ Then— 
although she is not malicious, yet when once her tongue is set moving 
her discretion is not to be depended on. We now are not likely ever 
to see her again; and—and—for certain reasons it is better that it 
should be so,” 

Whatever may have been the “certain reasons” so tenderly alluded 
to, Quiddy made no reply to the remark. 

And here we will mention a circumstance which is not altogether 
unworthy of notice. | 

Whenever Mr, Quiddy spoke to his lady of the late Mr. Slymore 
(which was seldom), whatever he may have known, or thought, or 
suspected, he invariably called him her ‘‘ uncle.” Now, well acquainted 


‘as we are with the constitution of his mind, we cannot attribute the cir- 


cumstance in question to an overstrained, a morbid delicacy of feeling ; 
we must allow it, therefore, to be assigned to some motive of which self 
was the object.—Could he have thought that his own position in so- 
ciety might have been affected by his recognition, or otherwise, of the 
relationship ? 








“T will,” continued Mrs. Quiddy, ‘‘so say no more about it. Be- 
sides, the house is your own property ; and (as you have said) yon got 
it at a third of its value by the failure of its late owner to redeem it on 
a certain day.” . 

“True,” said Quiddy; “ but if you go on throwing away with two 
hands what I am scraping together with one——” 

“Pray, Mr. Quiddy, don’t talk to me in that vulgar, sordid style. 
I am resolved to remove to it, so be quiet.” 

** Well, Mrs. Q., if you will, you will: that I know to my cost. 
But this I have to say; once there, I hope I shall hear,no more 
about moving again.” 

‘‘ | hope so, too,” replied the lady; ‘ but we are living in a world 
of uncertainties, and cannot answer positively for any thing.” And 
she rang for the carriage. 

‘* May I ask where you are going?” inquired Quiddy. 

‘« Tt doesn’t exactly concern you to know; however, I am going to 
Veneer’s, the upholsterer’s, in Bond-street, to consult about the furni- 
niture, and carpets, and glasses,” replied Mrs. Quiddy. 

“ Veneer’s!”” exclaimed Quiddy; ‘‘ why, ma’am, they are the 
dearest people in all London!” 

‘¢ So it is said,” said Mrs, Quiddy, in atone of indifference ; “ but 
they are the best ; and then for taste there is nothing like them.” 

‘‘ Ah! taste,” muttered Quiddy; ‘I hear about nothing but taste ; 
and a pretty expensive article I find it!” 

We cannot state precisely the period at which the discovery was 
made (though probably it was not long subsequent to the ingenious 
invention of horses) that when two persons ride on horseback one must 
mount behind. Now applying the expression figuratively to Mr. 
and Mrs. Q., we think the preceding scene will have rendered it clear 
that our hero was not the one who usually occupied the seat nearest 


the animal’s head. 
By this time the pair had become acquainted with each other’s ways, 
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And what were those? Mrs. Quiddy’s way—(and wisely considering 
that there is nothing like having the. start, she very soon after her 
marriage manifested, beyond the possibility of a doubt, what her way 
was)—Mrs. Quiddy’s way was to have her own way; Mr. Quiddy’s was 
—to submit to it. This he never did with a good grace, unless (which 
was seldom) their ways happened to tend to the same point. He 
would attempt, or rather, pretend resistance (as we have seen) just for 
form’s sake, as a gun-boat might fire a single shot on surrendering 
to an enemy's seventy-four; but—submit he did. And why? Be- 
cause he very well knew there was no help for it. 

Is it possible! And was Phineas Quiddy the arrogant, the over- 
bearing, the tyrannical, subdued into the most submissive of men ? 
Yes; athome. But in the City, on Change, and in his money-manu- 
factory in Mark-lane——1! Woe to his “ people,” from the head 
clerk in his counting-house down to the underling ; from the superin- 
tendent of his warehouse down to the scrubby errand-boy such as him- 
self had been; double woe to the poor, the needy, who applied to him 
for his help—the usurer’s HELP !—to the humble and trembling su 
pliant who applied to him for forbearance, for delay, for a merciful 
relaxation of his rapacious grasp—woe, double and treble woe to him, - 
for (escaped from such scenes as the foregoing) on each and all of 
their unhappy heads did Quiddy magnanimously avenge his home 
subjection! There found he solace meet and sweet for his domestic 
slavery—there, safely, might he play the tyrant still ! 

# . . “ * * 


How rapidly time passes! Another year has gone by. 


*‘T find we have no engagement for the sixteenth, Mr. Quiddy,” 
said his lady. 

** None, ma’am,” replied he. 

‘* Then I shall issue cards for a small dinner-party—twelve—and 
thirty, or, perhaps forty, for the evening,” said Mrs. Quiddy. 

‘‘ Why, ma’am, we had the same sort of thing only two days ago!” 
exclaimed he. ‘Is there to be no end to this ?” 

‘< Oh, yes,”’ coolly replied she, ‘* at the end of the season.” 

‘‘ Just such a party two days ago, and “ 

“Why, surely, Mr. Quiddy; you wouldn’t have me invite all our 
acquaintance at the same time; I must divide my parties. I haven’t 
a room as large as the Crown and Anchor, and pretty dull work it 
would be if I had. Now—which of your set would you wish me to ask 
to dinner ? I can spare you three places.” 

“Three!” said he; ‘and the rest will be filled with your choice 
friends—your authors, and painters, and sculptures, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

‘‘ Exactly so, sir; one must have a preponderance of talent to over- 
come the dulness of your——Well ?” 

“Why, then,” said Quiddy, who knew that resistance would be 
in vain, *‘ I should like to ask the Cheshires.” 

‘‘ Very well,” said she, ‘‘ that will exactly do it: Sir Gog, her lady- 
ship, and the unmarried daughter Jane. I rather like Jane: she’s 
sensible, unassuming woman.” Jane, be it remembered, being now, as 
a watchman would cry it, ‘* Pa-ast thirty-two.” 
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. * Not this time,” replied Mrs, Q.. “ Besides, I don’t like the lady 
—I me even returned her call, . However, should I have dy re- 
fusals, Pil send them a card, since it will oblige you.” r 
~  Well—thank’e—I shall be obliged,” meekly replied Quiddy. .. 
‘In the evening a little music and dancing, and—” _, 9 
“ Ah!” said Quiddy, interrupting her; ‘‘ that’s the most disagreeable 
part of the affair to me. I don’t dance, I don’t care about music, and—-” 
“‘ Dear me!” said the lady, somewhat pettishly, “ what would you 
have? Haven't you your quiet rubber at whist in a corner-of the 
back drawing-room, where nobody is in. your way” (and she muttered 
inaudibly), “‘ and where you are in nobody’s.” FETE 
‘¢ But all this costs a lot of money, ma’am., And then, as usual, I. 
suppose, there will be supper after all ?” pee 
‘Supper, Mr. Quiddy! to be sure there will. , I have no notian of 
sending one’s friends away with a raspberry-tartlet and a glass of weak 
wine-and-water,” a fe d 


“Have you a card from the Quiddys for the sixteenth?” inquired 
Lady Cheshire of Mrs, Alderman Bristlethwaite, who was: paying.a 
morning visit to her ladyship. FACE Be 

«* What, I!” exclaimed Mrs. Bristlethwaite ; ‘+ oh, dear; uo 1” 

“¢ Don’t you visit ?” continued her ladyship, : 

We know that the alderman’s lady had twice left her card at, Mrs. 
Quiddy’s, and that the latter had not returned the call. 

‘« Visit, indeed! not I,” said the alderman’s lady, with a) con- 
temptuous toss of the head; ‘‘ and I must say, I wonder your lady- 
ship does, considering.” eh aii alias 

*‘ Oh, there was no truth whatever in that.report,” said, Lady Ghe- 
shire; “and, for my part, I never believed it—desides, her parties are 

| wee the pleasantest in town.” a 

*« Nevertheless, Lady Cheshire, I have, it from the alderman, who 
must know—” la ah 

«It was a piece of malicious slander, I assure you, my dear Mrs. 
Bristlethwaite, .. The late Mr. Slymore.was her uncle, and she was. the 
orphan daughter of his sister, whose husband, Captain—Captain-—dear 
me, I forget his. name—who was. killed at—bless me, I forget whére 
he was killed—But no matter, Sir Gog knows all that to be true, don’t 
you, Sir Gog ?” 

‘To be sure I know it, my lady—in short, d—'d know it—lesides, 


they give capital dinners,” 
‘* Notwithstanding,” said Mrs. Bristlethwaite, ‘ the alderman 


says—’ 

" I am telling you the fact—besides, their house in Russell-square is 
furnished with the utmost taste and elegance,” said her ladyship. 

‘¢ Nevertheless,” said Mrs. Bristlethwaite-——— 

‘* Nonsense,” said her ladyship: ‘* she is a very charming woman— 
besides, she frequently gives mea seat, in her box at the Opera.” 

** Independently of that, I don’t like him, said the alderman’s lady.” 

‘‘ Vastly improved since. his marriage,” said Sir Gog ;—* in short, 
d—'d vastly—bdesides, he’s worth nearly a hundred thousand pounds.” 
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““'T'm told she compl governs frit hiti,” said’ Mrs. ‘Bristl 
“and spends his smees toebtes much faster than he'Jikes.”"" ~**"” 

'“ Why,” said Lady Cheshire, | “certainly ‘it is ac 
case of ‘ gray mare” (you understand) ; ‘but then she'is ‘so upe "to 
him in all respects, that her control over him ‘is not to be wondered ‘at. 

‘“* Now—answer me candidly,” said Mrs. Bristlethwaite : ““ what sort 
of people do go there ?” | 

“ Sort of people, indeed !” exclaimed Lady Cheshire ; “* why, some 
of the best people in’ town, including many of the most distinguished 
literary men and artists—a sort of people in whose society she takes 

t pleasure.” oe 
_ “And how does he get on upon such occasions?” continued the 
inquirer. 
ake he is little better than a cipher amongst them,” replied her 
Jadyship. 
a Bit, my dear Lady Cheshire, doesn’t he talk ?” 

“** Oh, yes, he talks and laughs too. If the subject of conversation 
be grave and above his comprehension, he listens with a look as wise 
as an owl’s—gives an approving nod, and, every now and then, ex- 
‘claims, ‘ In course—perfectly true—quite agree with you—exactl 
my opinion.’ If any thing pleasant or witty be said, he honours it 
with a loud ‘Ho! ho! ho! uncommon good!-—capital!’” = 

** Does Miss Cheshire go with you?” inquired Mrs. Bristletliwaite, 
in a tone that implied her expectation of an ‘“*Oh dear, no,” for 
answer, 

‘‘ Certainly,” replied her ladyship. om 
© Oh—to be sure—silly question of mine: I have heard that a 
great many marrying men visit there,” said the goodnatared alder- 
maness. 
aamth Cheshire bit her nether lip, and, after a moment’s silence, re- 
plied— 

‘“‘ We have no daughters to marry. They are all now, except Jane, 
settled—admirably ; and she (from the advantageous, highly advan- 
aepees offers she is constantly refusing) seems to have niade up her 
mind to remain single. Doesn’t she, Cheshire ?” Re 

“Remain single, my lady ?—In short, d—’d remain single,” re- 
sponded the knight. MOSSES 

«But, dearest Mrs. Bristlethwaite’—[The tone ‘in’ ‘which she ut- 
tered the “ dearest’’ foretold mischief. |—“ for the reason that marry- 
ing men do go there, I should think it an excellent visitiig-house for 
people whose daughters hang on hund.” | 

Mrs. Bristlethwaite in her turn bit her lip, was silent, and rose to de- 
part. 

“Well, my lady,” at length said she, “ every lady has a right 
to choose her own acquaintance; but considering the report about 
her—” 

‘‘J—I dishelieve it,” said Lady Cheshire. ‘‘ However, it was not 
till shortly after her marriage that 1 had the pleasure of becoming ac- 
quainted with her, and, since then, I would stake my character upon 
the purity of hers.” 

And, in justice to Mrs. Quiddy, we may say that this her ladyship 
might safely have done. , 
Dec.—vou. LXVi, NO. CCLXIV. 2. 
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Mrs. Bristlethwaite took her leave and departed. 

“‘Mighty nice of that Mrs. Bristlethwaite, upon my word!” ex- 
claimed Lady Cheshire. ‘‘ Whatever people's memories may be about 
others, they are conveniently short concerning themselves. What were 
the rights of that Salt Hill affair some years ago, Gog ?—you know 
what I mean—Major Mopus, of the Cheapside Volunteers—and the 
alderman stopping to lunch at Salt Hill on his way back from Bristol 
a week earlier than he was expected—and a postchaise—and Mrs. 
Bristlethwaite—and the alderman threatening to have a good mind to 
call the major out. Dear me! how stupid of me to forget it!” 

‘¢Come, come, my lady, that’s not fair of your ladyship—in short, 
d—’d not fair. As the matter was hushed up, why—” 

«« Why, I think it does not exactly become Mrs. Bristlethwaite to be 
over-severe upon others,” said her ladyship. ‘* But that is ever the way 
with the Mrs. Bristlethwaites of the world !” 

On her return home the lady found upon her table a card :— 


‘“*Mr. and Mrs. Quiddy request the honour of Mr. Alderman and 
Mrs. Bristlethwaite’s company to dinner on Tuesday, the sixteenth in- 
stant. at six o'clock precisely. 

‘*The favour of an answer will oblige.”’ 


‘* How perplexing! What answer can we send ?”’ exclaimed she. 

‘* What do you think, Polly ?’’ said the alderman. 

« T have no doubt she returned one of my cards, at least; and so I 
thought from the first. But those servants are so careless about cards,” 
said she. 

‘“‘ They give famous dinners, that’s certain,” said the alderman. 

‘The Cheshires are going,” said the lady. 

‘¢ There will be venison, rely on it,” said the alderman. 

* And Lady Cheshire, who must know, assures me that Slymore was 
her uncle. Moreover, her ladyship says she is a most exemplary, a 
most excellent, a most delightful, a most charming person: indeed 
all the world allows that. And, then, she is so very accommodating 
with her box at the Opera.” 

‘* And I should not wonder in the least,” said the alderman, musingly : 
‘tis the very best month in the year for it; ‘* yes, I'd bet a wager 
there'll be turtle too.” 

« And it may pave the way for getting our girls in—and so many 
nice young men go there,” said she. 

« And such Madeira as he has got!’’ said the alderman. 

The pros and cons (?) touching the propriety of the step having 
been thus cautiously considered, the invitation was instantly and joy- 


fully accepted. 


“ Well, Sir Gog,” said Lady Cheshire, as they were driving home 
from Mrs. Quiddy’ S party on the sixteenth; “‘ well; who would have 
thought of seeing the Bristlethwaites there after all! But ’tis the way 
of the world ; : and, for my part, I’m not astonished at any thing.” 

‘« Astonished at any thing, my lady,” replied the knight ; ‘nor I, 
my lady—in short, d—'d not astonished at any thing.” 








Cuap. XLIII. 


A REMONSTRANCE WELL INTENDED, BUT INEFFECTUAL—OUR HERO 
ALL BUT —— AN UNEXPECTED AND ALARMING SIGHT, AND 
ITS FATAL CONSEQUENCES—CONCLUSION, 





Mrs. Quippy, who had become cognizant of the means whereby 
our hero had acquired, and continued to increase, his wealth, frequently 
remonstrated with him:upon what she unhesitatingly stigmatized as the 
‘* enormous wickedness” of his proceedings. 

“ Wickedness, Mrs. Q.! Why, where’s the harm of it ?” 

** Where’s the harm of it, sir! Has practice rendered you so callous 
as—Heavens! Is there, then, no harm in oppressing the necessitous 
—the distressed? Why, almost every guinea you possess has been 
wrung out of the needy hand of the unfortunate.” 

‘* Pooh! nonsense, ma’am ; people come to me for help—and I help 
them. Nobody can expect I should be such a fool as to do so unless 
i got something by it.” 

‘“* Help!” exclaimed Mrs. Quiddy. ‘ By such help——But as one 
instance amongst many—the Fairfields—the father died in a gaol, 
the mother in a madhouse, whilst the eldest daughter, poor girl! is 
Better she were in her grave!” 

At this allusion to the Fairfields, Quiddy turned away. For a mo- 
ment he wassilent, whilst a nervous twitching of the mouth might have 
been observed. At length, with affected indifference, he said— 

‘*Oh, my dear Mrs. Q., you talk woman-like: women understand 
nothing of business; business never could be carried on if one were to 
give way to such fine feelings.” 

‘“« Fins feelings, indeed !” exclaimed she : ‘* I don’t understand what 
you mean by jine feelings in these cases; but this I know, that the 
exercise of feelings of common honesty, of mere humanity, is impera- 
tive, and that little more would be required of you.” 

‘“* As to humanity,” said he, ‘‘ I have as much as most people ; for I 
can say, with a safe conscience, that I would not hurt a fly.” [Grind- 
ing the very hearts out of men, went for nothing in his estimation. | 
‘*And as to honesty, I always take up my bills when they are due, 
and never did a single thing that 1 should be ashamed for all the world 
to--" 

He paused ; for a vision that sometimes troubled him—the only one 
that ever seriously did so—rose before him. There was Shrubsole 
dead in his chair, and himself violently wrenching the bank-notes 
from out his clenched hand—that cold and rigid hand. And the same 
awful shudder that convulsed his frame while the scene was really act- 
ing, came over it even now. 

This was not observed by his wife, who availed herself of the pause 
to say— 

‘‘ Don’t mistake me; I don’t mean to accuse you of being ashamed 
of any one action of your life; but—” 

“ Well—well,” said our obtuse friend, ‘ that’s all I desire: I only 
wish to be done justice to.” 

But,” continued Mrs. Quiddy, “do, pray do, relinquish business ; 
give over your nefa—I mean your not over-creditable pursuits. You 
242 
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are rich enough, more than rich enough, for all desirable purposes ; 
and— 

** Give up business !" exclaimed he. ‘Oh! no; at least not yet— 
not till I have rounded a hundred thousand pounds, and got myself 
knighted, like Sir Gog. Besides, what should J be if I were out of 
business ? A nobody ; little better thana mere nobody. As it is, P. Q. 
is somebody—at least in the city, ma’am”—(and he mentally added) 

—‘‘ however contemptibly I may be looked upon in my own house in 
Russell-square by your choice set.” 

“ At least, then,” continued the lady, ‘since you can now afford to 
do it, pursue your occupation upon equitable principles—like a gen- 
tleman. You may thereby do much good, real good, to others, without 
injury to yourself. You know that “when I talk to you upon this sub- | 
ject it is not from any propensity to preaching; but, seriously, I am 
so shocked and disgusted at—” 

‘‘Ho! ho! ho! my dear good Mrs. Q.,” said Quiddy, with one of 
his loud vulgar laughs, “ pretty work I should make of it if I followed 
your advice. You remember a couple of years ago~eh? Lend two 
hundred pounds to a widow-woman, whose house, like Mrs. Fleecer’s, 
was burned down uninsured, to set her up again in the stationery line 
and a circulating library, eh ? ? Ho! ho! ho! And lend it at five per 
cent. too, with little better than no security. That's what you’d have 
had me do; but, ho! ho! ho! that isn’t the way to carry on the war, 
ma’am,’ 

‘‘ War you may indeed call it, and a war of extermination, ” said 
Mrs. Quiddy ; adding —* And that is exactly a case in point :—you 

might have done great good to her, without loss to yourself ; for by this 
time the poor lady would have repaid you every guinea of the loan.” 

“* And how can you know that 2?” inquired he. 

T dare say I shall incur your contempt by the confession; never- 
theless I'll risk it,” replied she. ‘Out of my own economies J lent 
her the money. She has prospered—has repaid me to the uttermost 
farthing, and is now supporting herself and two daughters reputably, 
which she could not otherwise have done. 

“ What, ma’am!” exclaimed he, with astonishment; ‘ and lent it 
to her without security 2” 

‘* No, no,” replied she, ‘*I was not quite such a fool as that; 
neither would I have disgraced myself by a proceeding so unworthy of 
the wife of Mr. Phineas Quiddy. a 

“ Well, well,” said Quiddy, in a conciliatory tone ; ‘‘ then the mat- 
ter was not so very bad after all. But what was the security you took ?” 

Her well-known integrity and sheer industry, Mr. Quiddy,” said 
she, dropping him a low courtesy of mock respect. And she quitted 
the room. Our gentleman thrust his hands into his pockets, paced up 
and down the apartment (every third step being a violent stamp) and 


exclaimed — 
‘‘This is too bad—too bad! If everI find her out in being con- 


cerned in another such infamous transaction, hang me if I don’t try 
to get a divorce, though it should cost me the best part of a thousand 
ounds; and so I'll go and tell her at once.” 
He followed the lady with a determined intention to carry his threat 
into execution ; but, when it came to the point of so doing—he didn’t. 
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Some years have elapsed—our hero has just entered his forty-ninth year. 
He is in the prime of life. Excepting a determination of blood to the 
head, which occurred upon any sudden and powerful excitement, but 
which, perhaps, owed its origin partly to overfeeding (a habit in which 
from his youth upwards he had indulged), partly to overstrained atten- 
tion to his sheer-industry pursuits, his health is good. He has attained 
one of the two great objects of his ambition ; he has rounded his hun- 
dred thousand pounds ;—he is at the point of attaining the other, the 
next dearest wish of his heart: in the coming week he is to receive the 
honour of knighthood, when he will stand before the astonished world 
in the imposing attitude of Str Putneas Quippy! 
_ Had Miss Biffin* herself applied to the Herald's College for arms it 
is possible that that ingenious and accommodating institution would 
have furnished her with them: they found, or invented, armorial 
bearings even for a Phineas Quiddy ! 

Elate with thoughts of the honours which the coming week would 
confer upon him, Quiddy was returning from the college in St. Paul’s 


(whither he had been on business concerning the important matter in . 


question) to his house in Russell-square. His nearest way lay through 
the Old Bailey. Arrived there, his passage was impeded by a vast con- 
course of people. Inquiring, the cause of the assemblage he was 
informed that a man was standing in the pillory: it was an attorney 
who, some time previously, had been struck off the rolls for certain 
malpractices in his profession, and was now suffering the punishment 
for perjury, of which he had been convicted at the last Old Bailey 
Sessions. As the sight would cost him nothing Quiddy resolved to 
enjoy it; accordingly he forced his way through the crowd to within a 
few feet of the scaffold. The back of the unfortunate wretch was 
then towards him; but a gyration of the machine in which he was ex- 
hibited brought them face to face. Their eyes met. In the culprit 
Quiddy with horror beheld his former friend, and the coadjutor in many 
of his vile transactions—Iscaniot HircnrF.at ! 

*¢ Villain !” screamed Hitchflat, ‘‘ why are you here to stare at me ? 
Do you forget that it has been in my power to place you where I am 
standing now? Your turn may yet come.” 

Quiddy trembled through every nerve, so unexpected was the scene, 
so startling the address. In one brief instant a recollection of all the 
least pleasing passages of his sheer-industry career rushed through the 
brain of the terror-stricken man, and he fell senseless and speechless 
into the arms of one of the bystanders. 

{n that state was he carried home. At his house were waiting by 
appointment the coachmaker to receive orders for the emblazoning of 
his new-found arms on the panels of his carriage ; the tailor with the 
court-suit in which, in the coming week, he was to have presented himself 
to royalty ; and Mr. Goodenough, an attorney, who transacted for him 
the least disreputable portions of his legal affairs. These were, of 





* About the period in question, this young lady was one of the shows of London. 
Having been sent into the world without arms she, in the noble spirit of independence, 
and regardless of the omission, snapped her fingers at nature, and cut out watch-papers 
with ber toes! Could the occupation in this instance have been properly called a 


handicraft ? 
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course, dismissed—Mr. Goodenough intimating that Ais business with 
his client being of an important character it would be proper that he 
should be summoned immediately on Mr. Quiddy’s restoration to con- 
sciousness. 

The family physician, Dr. Wad, was almost instantly in attendance. 
He declared the case to be alarming—he feared hopeless—it was an 
attack of apoplexy as severe as any he had ever witnessed. Other 
advice was called in and a consultation was held. All that medical 
skill could do was done, but to no purpose. For three nights and 
three days (during which time his wife scarcely for a moment quitted 
his bedside) he neither moved nor spoke, nor exhibited the slightest sign 
of consciousness ; atthe end of that period—died Phineas Quiddy. 

As is by no means uncommon with money-gripers, Quiddy had - 
never been able to prevail upon himself to make a will. He could not 
endure the thought of providing for the disposal or dispersion of his 
wealth, although that event must be preceded by one which would 
render that wealth utterly worthless and useless to himself. At length, 
however, he yielded to the persuasions of Mr. Goodenough; and the 
object of his appointment (which we have noticed) with that gentleman 
was the preparation of the disagreeable document. This object was 
frustrated and he died intestate. 

Agreeably to the directions of his widow his funeral was private : 
wisely she thought that the less notice was attracted to the deceased, 
the better. She was a good Shaksperian, and ‘ curses not loud but 
deep” might probably have occurred to her recollection. 

Childless, friendless, without a relative in the world, Quiddy was at- 
tended to the grave by one mourning-coach, containing Sir Gog 
Cheshire, Doctor Wad, Mr. Goodenough, and the managing clerk of 
the Mark-lane establishment. Quiddy’s own carriage followed ; and it 
was a striking fact that the coachman, who had lived five years in his 
service, having nothing else to do in this slow march than to let his 
horses follow their noses in the wake of the mourning-coach, was 
unconcernedly employed in cracking nuts / 

On the very day, and at nearly the same hour, in which Phineas 
Quiddy was to have risen Sir Phineas, was he placed in a vault in the 
church of the parish in which he had last dwelt. His friends noticed 
this as a striking—an awful coincidence. 

In all its important points we have related his career: its conclu- 
sion may be told in one word which was mistakenly used by Sir Gog 
Cheshire, who, be it known, had become somewhat deaf. 

** So, Cheshire,” said her ladyship to him, on his return from the 
funeral, ‘* so I hear Quiddy has died intestate.” 

‘“‘ Died detested, my lady! ay—in short d—’d died detested.” 

Quiddy having not a relative in the world, his widow, by the advice 
of Mr. Goodenough, took out letters of administration and succeeded 
to the whole of his large property. Her first act was to double the 
annuity to her old friend Mrs. Fleecer, who was still living in the 
country. To have done more would (she considered) have been inju- 
dicious, as thereby she might have thrown the old woman inconve- 
niently out of the habits which she had formed. At one time she 
thought of sending for her to live in Russell-square, but a little reflec- 
tion convinced her that it was better as it was. 
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In due time Mrs. Quiddy, assisted by a clever accountant, examined 
into the state of affairs in Mark-lane. In every existing and unsettled 
case in which it appeared to her that the deceased had acted oppres- 
sively (and in which had he not ?) she ordered that restitution or repa- 
ration should be made to the oppressed. It was her wish that the 
establishment should be broken up at once; but from the variety and 
complication of its concerns that was impossible. In a few months, 
however, the end she desired was satisfactorily accomplished, the re- 
maining property in the warehouses was sold, and the clerks and ser- 
vants were dismissed, each with a very handsome gratuity. 

As we omitted to state in its proper place whether the widow Quiddy 
grieved overmuch for the death of her husband, we shall here say no 
m than that she put on weeds, and that she looked remarkably well 
in them. 

In order to rid her mind as much as possible of associations with 
the past, the widow removed from Russell-square to Harley-street, that 
melancholy region of hatchments, of which it might more properly be 
inquired who dies than who dives there. Here her parties were frequent 
and select; and though a certain person was no longer of them, they - 
were not the less agreeable on that account. 

Will it be credited—(hardly)—that the wealthy widow received 
numerous offers of marriage! Amongst the suitors were a few colonels, 
some majors, many captains, and subalterns innumerable. There were 
also three baronets, two Lord Fredericks, a Lord Charles, and a Lord 
Augustus. They were all amiable, charming, delightful men, and so 

urely disinterested in their offers, that not a one of them cared a straw 
for her large fortune. And the more disinterested were they inasmuch 
as the baronets had estates of their own—which were cruelly dipt; 
the gallant officers had—nothing but their half-pay; and the Lords 
Frederick and Charles and Augustus had—nothing at all. But the 
lady (and we think wisely) rejected them all, having resolved to be her 
own mistress for the remainder of her life. 

The widow was charitable in the highest sense of the word: she was 
no canter: she gave, not from fear (as it is probable her late husband 
would have done had he attained to old age), but from pure feeling, 
and kindness of heart. Her charities, too, were as well directed as 
they were extensive. But her chief delight was in assisting the falling, 
but honest tradesman; and many a one had she the gratification of 
seeing restored to credit and led to prosperity, who, but for her timely 
aid, might have sunk into disgrace and ruin. Yet, withal, did she not 
deny herself any of the comforts or the luxuries of life to the enjoy- 
ment of which her wealth entitled her. 

She lived to a good old age; and died respected, beloved, and re- 
gretted by all who knew her best. By her will she left many legacies 
of various amounts, to those of her friends and acquaintance to whom 
she considered money would be really useful; to such as stood in no 
need of it, rings, or other trifling memorials. The large residue of her 
fortune she bequeathed to the building and endowment of a certain 
number of almshouses as a‘ refuge for decayed tradesmen or their 
widows, and a school for the education of their orphans. She probably 
thought that this distribution of the property would be the best atone- 
ment for the manner in which it had been acquired. ae 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
No. XI. 
STORY OF A GENIUS. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Littas returned to her home—that home which was become a house 
of mourning and wretchedness to her. Her life was now one tissue of 
sorrow, unavailing, though bitter regret, and gnawing self-condemna- 
tion, mingled with or rather added into the still fervid passion the un- 
deviating affection toward him, the truant—as yet her heart could not 
call him deceiver. 

The most alarming of all prospects was before her, that which women 
tremble at in the dread word RUIN—worse than death—to one of her 
education and feelings—worse than even the wrath that follows it— 
and yet she could not curse him—no! how could she even think ill of 
him, so beautiful, so kind, so gifted, whose society had once been her 
happiness—whose sole fault, to be blamed withal, was a diminution in 
his love for her—yes, the greatest of all her griefs, greater than all 
her fears of discovery, disgrace, death—greater was the pang of ab- 
sence from him. 

But at times would come hope, nay, certainty, that he would yet 
return ere time made discovery of their guilt unavoidable — their 
guilt? alas! her conscience as yet fondly acknowledged their guilt, 
and not Ais guilt, was the right expression. He knew not of this 
damning proof of their having eaten of the tree of Paradise—if he did, 
would he not hasten to atone, to defend, to die with her—would he 
not? He would once: but that is changed—ah! but even if his 
love be changed his high honour is still the same. 

There were moments of this hope, but they were few compared to 
the hours of despair—few, but so delicious! It was when these visited 
her that she would throw her shawl hastily around her, and walk to the 
town to seek the sympathy of Mrs. Merrick, who, ere long, became to her 
as her own mother. Every day that she could leave her father’s house 
she was sure to find her way to the good old matron, whose kind heart 
had no reproach for her, and from whom she had nothing to conceal, 
who loved the same darling object as herself, and was also pining at 
his absence, and earnest and anxious for his welfare, though only as a 
parent, not asa lover. With her she could discourse of all his noble 
qualities—his genius, his affection, his success—with her she could 
bewail her own hapless fortune and share away her sorrow. 

How anxiously did they wait for tidings of him—oh! the bitterness 
of hope deferred, as day after day went over and yet no letter—no 
token of his remembrance—of his existence—while ever the dreaded 
evil was gradually but most surely advancing to a consummation. 

The first intelligence they had of his movements was a notice in the 
theatrical report of a newspaper. In criticising the acting at Drury- 
lane, it went on to state, that the part of Lorenzo (Merchant of Ve- 
nice), was played by a young gentleman (Mr. Merrick), of some pro- 
vincial celebrity, who certainly threw uncommon vigour into his per- 
formance, and was much applauded. 
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Still there was nothing from himself. A month passed, and save 
his name in advertisements, he: was altogether dead to them. 

Lilias was heart-sick. It was hard for the slender hope that she now 
had to bear up against the load of apprehension that crushed her 
spirit. 

At length on entering Mrs. Merrick’s house one morning she was 
met by the joyful mother, whose hand held a letter. She almost 
dropped to the ground as it was thrust into her trembling hand, and 
became pale and cold as she read it. 

It merely stated that he was well, had enclosed a bank post-bill for 
twenty pounds, and desired to be remembered to Miss Raby. It was 
dated London, and desired them not to write to him acknowledging it 
till he should have written them again, as he was about to change 
his address, 

And this was all! Frequently the fond thought had crossed her 
mind that many letters addressed to her might have miscarried—been 
intercepted ; but the strain of this epistle, the desire to be merely re- 
membered, convinced her that she had lost him for ever. 


Poor Lilias, she sat a little and endeavoured to talk, to hope still—~ 


but it was in vain. She rose, left the house, and went home; where, 
seeking the solitude of her own chamber, she fell upon her couch, and 
resigned herself to the wormwood draught of her affliction. 

For some days she was really and seriously ill, confined to bed ; 
then she arose and went about as usual; but the poison had entered 
iato her frame, the virus of that strange disorder laughed at under the 
name of ‘‘a Broken Heart ;” that malady of the body, arising as it 
were by a mysterious contagion from an analogous malady of the 
mind ; that disease, whose pathology no man can explain, but whose 
symptoms the wise physician can well detect, and which by judi- 
cious treatment he may greatly mitigate, or even hope to cure, 

About a fortnight after the above, another letter was received by his 
mother containing his address, and stating that as his expenses turned 
out to be greatly beyond his expectations she must not look for an- 
other remittance early, and recommending her to practise frugality. 
This paper contained no allusion whatever to Lilias. 

Being now in possession of his address, they eagerly finished and 
despatched a letter to him, detailing in as forcible language as they 
could put together the state, physical and mental, of his betrothed, and 
imploring his immediate return. 

A month passed over before any answer was received to this: then 
came a letter long but cold. He could not, he said, desert his engage- 
ment—no other, in the then state of the theatrical circles could be got 
to fill it. He expressed infinite regret for what had happened between 
himself and Miss Raby—his resolution to make every reparation as 
soon as opportunity offered, and his desire that in the event of her home 
being rendered unpleasant to her she should seek shelter with his 
mother. 

This was the last letter they received from him: others did ulti- 
mately find their way into their possession, which will be given here- 
after, but they referred to them only in the third person, 
And now when we come to paint the anguish of the blighted girl, 
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forsaken by her first and only love—deserted by him to whom, con- 
fiding in his honour and affection, she had yielded that which should 
have been her passport to respect in this world and happiness in the 
next—betrayed by the man in whom her trust had been so strong as to 
make her resign for it her trust in her Maker—treated with contempt 
by the lover towards whom her heart yet, in spite of all, burned with 
unextinguishable passion,—when we try to paint this, then it is we 
feel how utterly inadequate the rude minds of our own sex are to form 
even an imaginary idea of the torturing feeling, much less to find words 
or phrases that would convey half its bitterness to the conception of 
another. But a woman, and one that feels or can look back to 
having felt the deep passion, occurring but once in the lifetime even | 
of woman, who exists for no other end but to love, she only will ap- 
preciate it—one who has been deceived, betrayed—if haply into the 
hand of any such, this our narrative should come, she alone will fully 
know it. ' 

What with the many ailments naturally incidental to her situation, 
and the harrowing agony of mind that preyed upon her, she now could 
scarcely ever leave her room—anxiety had hollowed her pallid cheeks 
—her eye had a dry, hot appearance, and looked continually with a 
wild, furtive, starting glance around her; moreover, she had. induced 
upon her a habit of mental absence, and a way of muttering to herself 
with her dry colourless lips, that were often chapped and bleeding. Her 
step was quick and stealthy, and her frequent sighs sounded groanlike. 
Despair, the vampire, had settled on her brow, and would not be 
driven from his hold. 

Strange thoughts of suicide crossed her mind, but she lacked animal 
courage sufficient for the deed ; yet how she prayed for death! That 
she wished for it you may well conceive. Did she ever imprecate evil 
upon his head? Oh no, when his name arose in this strange devotion, 
it was for good and not for evil, for blessing and not curses. 

There is a poem by Tennyson, one of the most singular and beau- 
tiful pieces in all modern literature, that admirably depicts a woman in 
an analogous situation—you know it, it is ‘‘ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange,” and its burden runs— 


She only said, “ My life is dreary, 
He will not come,” she said. 
She said, “ lam aweary—aweary, 
Oh God, that I were dead!” 


Five months had passed since Merrick left her—five months of this 
anguish! No confidant, no friend had she, save his mother, and her 
at an early period only; for as time went on, she cowered at home 
alway shrinking from every eye that might read her secret. And all 
this while she had to dress her face in smiles, to meet the suitor her 
father’s care had selected for her, and whom she could not but esteem, 
for he was an exemplary young man and prosperous in the world,— 
a gentleman, moreover, in birth and every other respect. 

At length her disgrace could no longer be concealed; the servants 
had long been aware of it, but had from very compassion refrained from 
its disclosure. Then the suitor—but it was some time ere he allowed 
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himself to be convinced by his senses—she was so girlish, so delicate, 
so gentle, so strictly educated, so little apparently acquainted with the 
world—when he did he made no remark, but went into exile from the 
place of his kindred. 

At last, even the eye of the venerable Dr. Raby perceived it. 
Thereupon a long train of remarkable circumstances arose in his mind, 
which were now all reconcilable y this damning fact—he was struck 
powerless, , 

For some hours he could do nothing, lost in a maze of thought. 
At last, going to her apartment, he demanded an account of the 
truth, 

The poor girl, when she heard the idea mooted by her father, for 
whom under heaven she entertained most awe of any being, was 
terror-stricken. She dropped into a chair, and sat staring at him 
unable to utter a word. Her eyes were dilated and moveless—her 
face pale as that of a corpse, while her lips half open, quivered every 
now and then unconsciously, but gave no sound. 

When the old clergyman saw that his suspicions were all the truth, 
and that the glory was indeed departed from his house, he covered his 
face with his hands, and stooping forward as he sat, groaned aloud, 
the while the big tears dropped from between his fingers upon the 
carpet. But she continued in silence to regard him with the same 
dead stony gaze. 

When this had continued for some time, he rose and tardily withdrew, 
actually tottering as he left the room. She sat for a little without 
change, then rising slowly and quietly, lay down upon her bed without 
undressing—the candle wasted to the socket, the fire burnt {itself out, 
and daylight next morning saw her in the same position in which she 
had laid herself that evening. 

A servant entering, with a look of extreme compassion and respect 
put into her hands a letter and withdrew. It was in the old man’s 
handwriting—but how different from the hard, formal, old-fashioned 
character he usually wrote,—it was all awry, blotted, and interlined 
with numerous spots, where the ink was faint and bluish, as if drops 
had fallen there. He had sat up all night to write it, and was now 
locked in his library to await its effect. 

It was very long. He alluded in direct matter-of-fact terms to 
her offence, and expressed his utter amazement at it, and certainty it 
could be owing to no fault of education or care on his part, but rather 
to some innate predisposition to evil existing in her own nature, There 
was much to the above effect, especially bearing upon the plebeian 
rank of her paramour, then it proceeded— 

‘“‘T expect, therefore, that immediately on the receipt of this you 
will leave my house for ever, and seek society suited to the state to 
which your sin and folly have reduced you. I have taken care that po- 
verty shall be no excuse for persistance in the course you have begun. 
Messrs. W and Co.,{ by this morning’s post, receive directions to 
honour your demands to;the extent of fifty pounds annually, with which 
to keep you above necessity. It is my earnest hope and prayer you may 
be enabled to practise a course of life, virtuous at least in a degree. 
The housekeeper will make every arrangement with regard to your 
removal. Farewell, and may God bless you!” 
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When she had read this, after sitting for a few moments to collect 
her thoughts, she arose without a murmur and proceeded to put on a 
walking-dress ; then packing a few things in a handkerchief, she went 
out of the house. 

As she walked through the passage, her two young sisters stood 
looking wistfully at her—their eyes tear-filled—afraid to speak to her, 
regarding her with awe as a kind of devoted being. 

And thus was cast out upon the world this unfortunate, whose 
crime was having loved and trusted too fondly. 

She had now nowhere to lay her head, who had been reared in all 
daintiness—whose foot had wont to sink in the texture of the rich 
carpet—whose limbs were used to be moulded on the couch of down— 
who knew not what it was to do aught for herself that could be mi- 
nistered by the hands of a menial. 

The season was April, with weather in general raw and stormy ; but 
He that tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, had made that day clear, 
sunny, and scarcely cold. She moved slowly along the lengthened 
avenue, crossed the highway, and went up among the lanes of the 
Woodlands, till coming to an open, grassy space, she sat down upon 
a knoll alone and motionless in her utter desolation. Many hours did 
she continue thus. No one came near her; but the housewives of the 
neighbourhood watched her with deep feeling from the angles of the 
roads or breaks in the hedges. At length one sent herdaughter, a 
sweet little favourite, by name Mary Bradshaw, with a bowl of warm 
milk to her. She took it, drank part, then kissing the child upon the 
brow, rose and moved away towards A—z. It was more staggering 
than walking, for she had always been a delicate creature, and her 
bodily and mental energy were now completely prostrated. 

Late in the evening she reached the house of Mrs. Merrick, upon 
whose bosom her anguish at length found relief in tears, and imme- 
diately after she dropped into a deep and lengthened slumber. The 
matron, as she watched her, saw her wan face beam once again with 
the sweet shy smile that had of old characterized it, and heard her 
murmur audibly the word “* Hamlet!” The dream was happy, but 
think of the waking ! : 

Her health was now falling away rapidly. She never left her bed. 
There she remained continually while her venerable nurse ministered to 
her with more than the assiduity and tenderness of a mother. Indeed 
by that name she always called her. Her voice had now acquired a 
lengthened, low, plaintive tone—ineffably sweet and mournful—her 
every action was sluggish and careless, and ever and anon as she lay, 
she sighed very deeply, as if her life were coming with the breath. 
But still she seemed to take some pleasure, albeit of a melancholy cast, 
in combing her long hair, which was luxuriant, soft, and of a beautiful 
chestnut-colour, and in hourly cleaning her small, white, and very grace- 
ful hands. 

There was yet no note of him. She had ceased now to hope for 
any—but still she loved to talk of him with his mother, and to listen 
to her anecdotes of his innocent boyhood. She liked, too, to hear her 
talk of his talents with pride, and dream of what he would yet become. 
But when she spoke of his return to them, her reply was a faint smile 
and a sorrowful shake of the head, with perhaps, 
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“€T am afraid I shall never see, it, mother.” bay! i 

At length as time went on she became the mother of an infant, which 
did not survive its third day. 

She did not exhibit much maternal emotion at this event, probably 
because her heart was already occupied to the full with one object. 

Getting over the immediate ailment connected with this occurrence, 
she recovered, to the extent only of her former pining, decaying con- 
dition. Still she never arose from her bed, but there remained, gradu- 
ally wasting away with consuming sorrow. 

The surgeon that was called in was at first inclined to consider con- 
sumption the disorder, but the experience of a few visits convinced him 
that this was an error, her lungs being as healthy as any other part of 
her frame; but at length he lighted upon the true proximate cause 
—‘‘a mind diseased.” He advised change of scene. When she 
heard him, shaking her head, she buried it more deeply in her pillow, 
as if she had said, 

‘* T have chosen my resting-place, and will not be removed.” 

Mrs. Merrick had all this while been drawing, with her consent, upon 
her father’s bankers, for they had no other means of finding their ~ 
bread, Merrick having sent no remittance since the one last alluded to. 
Every order that bore the slightly traced signature of Lilias Raby was 
honoured immediately, and without remark, and thus these women 
were enabled to preserve unprofaned the sanctity of their grief, 

But while she was thus surely gliding to the grave, an event 
happened that threw a new and most vivid light upon the latter por- 
tion of the lapse. 

A young man of very great natural abilities, but bashful and retired 
habits, had filled the situation of scene-painter and property-man at 
the theatre in which Merrick played at A—z. Between them an inti- 
macy had latterly sprung up, greater than existed between the latter 
and any other friend. The one was an enthusiast in painting as much 
as was the other in acting, and the difference of their pursuits prevent 
ing any jarring of envy, while their intellects were thus formed to agree, 
the consequence was, that in the few months they were together this 
young man had acquired his confidence to a degree which another in- 
dividual could not in years have obtained. 

When Merrick left for London he promised to do his utmost to ad- 
vance the fortunes of his comrade, and a regular correspondence ensued 
between them. But about a month after the birth of Lilias’s infant this 
person was killed suddenly in the theatre, by the fall of one of the iron 
weights that hung as counterpoises to the ponderous curtain. His 
father, with whom he had lived, and whowas a working man of a higher 
sort of grade, finding among his books and papers a number of letters 
signed Francis Merrick, and hearing it stated by a neighbour of his 
mother that she had received no intelligence of him lately, at once 
packed them up, and himself called with them to relieve her mind. 
He was a very illiterate man, unable to understand the style of lan- 
guage they were written in, and having merely spelt through some 
sentences of them, he delivered them up without further knowledge of 
their contents. 

Upon his withdrawal poor Lilias called for them with frantic eager- 
ness, her behaviour being in perfect contrast to what it had been an 
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hour before. Her hands trembling, her cheek flushed, her eves glis 
tening, she hurriedly arranged them by their dates, pressing them to 
her lips and bosom the while, and then plunged into their sense. 

The first one or two were such as might be expected from one young 
man of ability to another, upon a change in locality, fortune, and 
habits, to which that other also looked forward. He described Lon- 
don generally, the aspect of the streets, price of lodgings, food, 
&c. Then the theatres were minutely gone over, their sites, size, 
architecture, scenery—the players, their line and style of acting, per- 
sonal appearance, apparent ages, and the probable returns they drew 
from their profession. 

Then there were others filled with his difficulties—disappointments ; 
his dependence on ; that gentleman’s efforts, and finally success 
in obtaining for him an engagement. His first appearance in the third- 
rate character of Lorenzo he described at length, in those terms which 
a man conscious of talent feels no scruple in using to a confidential 
and unenvying friend. 

But shortly she came to a letter that riveted her attention. It was 
a long, closely-written paper, every word regarding a distinguished 
comic actress, whom we shall here denominate Mrs. B Her 
ravishing beauty, and either real or well-acted girlish simplicity he par- 
ticularly dwelt upon. Her consummate histrionic talent was also a 
theme with him of warm admiration, as were many other accomplish- 
ments he had had opportunity of seeing her display. All this was 
done in the most glowing language. 

As Lilias read it she several times uttered sudden gasping screams, 
while Mrs. Merrick stood by, wondering and fearing. Her whole 
aspect became changed to one expressing surprise, terror, and wo- 
fully gratified curiosity ; and she hurried along, devouring the manu- 
script with her starting eyes. 

Another letter contained some account of the private character of 
this woman; her numerous intrigues; the multitudes of high-gifted 
and high-born men that glittered in her orbit. Then he described how 
he had watched her eye, and was convinced that it viewed not his 
graceful presence and animated acting with indifference. The next 
letter contained his introduction to her, and certainty from her own 
words that he was a favoured admirer. And now he did indeed dilate 
on the high attractions, personal and mental, of this goddess of the 
stage, in all the impassioned and redundant language of vehement 
love. How he raved in writing of his violent attachment to her—his 
hatred of the nobleman who was then her reigning favourite. The 
ignorance, want of taste, and want of real education of this individual 
he particularly ridiculed, and with bitterness described the subterfuges 
he himself had to adopt when present with them, to prevent the titled 
and monied ass, as he styled him, from observing their intimacy. = * 

Another of them gave an account of the termination of his friend- 
ship with ——. 

While both were dining at —— House, the dwelling of a distinguished 
baron, whose appreciation and patronage of genius were so original 
and so eminent as almost to entitle himself to rank as a man of genius, 
an ignorant dowager happened to remark that Merrick pleased her as 
Laertes, much better than —— as Hamlet, the latter’s long speeches 
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having the effect of making her sleepy. Though this was received with 
silence by the rest of the party, it had, according to Merrick’s statement, 
such an effect upon his friend that ever after he appeared desirous of 
dropping the connexion. This, however, he continued, did not so much 
affect him, his whole thought being now devoted to the fascinating Mrs. 
B——. With this theme was the rest of the letter filled, as was also 
the one following it in date, certain particulars in which, that were 
never intended for any but the eyes of his friend, struck very daggers 
into the heart of Miss Raby. Moreover, throughout all the latter 
letters of the series were scattered frequent allusions to herself— 
expressions of bitter regret for her unfortunate connexion with hin— 
that frequently her image rose upbraidingly before him, when wanton- 
ing in the society of his adored actress—that she hung as a millstone 
around his conscience as their paths through life must now be ever se- 
parate—that if he were to marry her it would but be entailing endless 
misery on both. 

There was much more to this purport, as she read which, she pressed 
the paper between her palms and looked upward. 


But the last of them was indeed a remarkable one. It was wafered — 


to that preceding it as if to prevent it going astray. It was written on 
a dirty scrap of black edged paper, in fact the back of an old funeral 
letter, and was expressed in the following strange and striking 
language. 


“« My dear ——, 

“Tam lost! Despair—despair! I am ruined—disgraced—damned 
—hissed from the stage! Oh, is it come to this? Iam a drunkard 
—a beast! I have been’a villain, a traitor to those that loved me, 
and thus has Heaven requited me, by leaving me in my pride to 
myself. 

** 1 came drunk to the theatre on the night of the royal visit. 
The stage manager was busy, and not observing it, allowed me to go cn 
in that state. As soon as the glare of light struck me I became dizzy 
and confused—staggered—forgot at once cue and part. The audience 
laughed and hissed. It was the first time. I got infuriated. Mad 
with passion, and regardless from intoxication, I rushed up to the foot- 
lights, and made some brutal gestures and expressions of contempt. The 
whole crowded house rose to their feet upon the instant, and launched 
at me a withering blast ‘of scorn and execration that drove me reeling 
backwards before it like a palpable whirlwind. 

‘‘] was drawn aside, and thrust ignominiously out by the stage- 
door, while the distant roar of the excited audience rang in my ears. 
I have not been in my senses since then—liquor is necessary to my 
existence. Oh my poor dear mother !—and thou / 

‘¢ Dear ——, send me up some money immediately, I have not a far- 
thing. All’s gone on drunkenness, or worse. I am cut by every body— 
laughed at by her—and drowned in debt, and skulking from arrest. I 
have no lodging—I slept last night among the hampers in one of the 
markets. I dare not write home—you are my only friend. Will you 
too desert me? Qh, genius, thou curse of God—” 


The rest ran into the black edging of the paper, and was 
illegible. 
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her illo said M ughter...., deord json 2 1 niagieqds 
"Mrs, Merrick took. it at frst to be-a laugh of exvltation at the rui 
of him wha. pained: er bat.soon she saw. it. was. hysterical,,.ax 
that the weak. girl's life was in immediate danger. vf ssi 
The surgeon was sent for, but ere his arrival she had become calm, 
The second day after. the, receipt of these papers was, a. ra 
sunny one, early. in May. .At noon. the heat was so, great.that, the 
window of her room required to be opened, and. the moted: and, hum- 
ming rays of the gladsome sun streamed slanting in, a; cubic, flood 
upon the carpet. » ad ftuge dtiw. 
She could not now easily change her posture without assistance, 
Her voice had become. exceedingly weak and tiny, but still. distinet 
and inexpressibly sweet in sound, like a harpstring touched. by the 
light finger of the wind. ~ niteqint Juodtiwv 
‘« Mother, dear,” said she, ‘‘come and smooth down, my; pillow, 
and lay me with my face toward the Woodlands.” isua0l9 
With tearful eyes the assiduous and gentle old. woman.compliedyand 
sat down to read to her from an ancient commentary on the scriptures, 
What with the reading and the warmth she gradually. dropped asleep 
in her chair, and did not awaken till the sun had long been, “‘*.westering 
in his bower,” >" adT?? 
Starting up she ran to the bedside. to know ifjsweet Lily, wanted 
any thing; but her Lily was not there; she had flown away and) was.at 
rest; but ere sbe took her, flight had dropped .a ‘smile..back upon the 
pale face of the,corpse that lay where. she had been. , ! 


It would, be tedious in this already, lengthened, tale. to paint, the 
affliction of the excelleut widow. It would be but adding to the heap 
of sorrow, with which it is already overcharged. bowor 

Two days afterwards Dr, Raby had his daughter's remains taken and 
interred not at the Woodlands, but.in St. Philip’s churchyard in A-~g, 
an, alien from the graves, of her kindred. . : 

But Mrs, Merrick had more cause than mere, broken affection to de- 
plore the death of, her adopted daughter. . With it ceased the supply of 
money whereon she subsisted, and her,son having long ceased. to 
any remittances—-her household furniture. moreover being seized, 
partly for debts of his contracting, she became now in all the word's 
senses a beggar. But the public benevolence had provided for cases 
like hers, and sbe found refuge, crazed. and doting, in one of the hos- 
pitals of the town, where shortly she, yielded up her spirit, unknown 
and unregarded. 

Many years after the occurrence of these events, we—or to use the 
more convenient first person, I, the Medical Student of these papers, 
was a pupil at the chief hospital of A—z. Attached to it was a dis- 
pensary, at which a surgeon attended regularly to afford advice tosuch 
pov as did not, from the nature of their ailments, require to be con- 

ned to the wards, It wasmy department for some time to act as sur- 
gical clerk. or assistant at this dispensary, which was attended by from 
twenty to fifty patients daily. 

Among these my attention was soon especially drawn to one, a man 
of peculiar and noticeable aspect, slight, and rather over the middle 
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Bite, who complained of a irumbér of andthaloay'syryptoms— weakness, 
p rp, d ane 
apparently, of a general break up'ti his Constitution. * 






Gough; dizziness, sleeplesstiess,’ ih; an 


him f'‘judged him to be a poor artist, a'tavern singér, a teacher of 
unemployed,’ or of some such’ avocation. ' His ‘dreas ‘fad’a’ naple 
shabby-genteel look, and he wore light, cheap shoes, ‘with’ the tro 

firmly strapped down, probably to ‘hide the complexion of ‘hiss 
ings. ‘There was still a sort of jaunty air in’ the neat tie of his misérable 
talico neckerchief (without shirt-collar) and in the artangement of his 
hair, which; though grizzled, curled beautifully. His features wére thin, 
and’ marked with deep furrows. His nose (a 'drunkard's) was filled 
with snuff of the commonest description, and his eye had a strange, 
glistening, watery brilliancy, and appeared not to travel, but dart from 
One object'to another. His behaviour to us—the doctor, myself, and 
the ather pupils, was respectful and unobtrusive, displaying confidence 
without impertinence, and a grateful humility devoid of all appear- 
atice of cringing. He was, he told us, by profession, a teacher of 
elocution. oe 





o" When the pupils had left, after the business of the day was over, I 


éalled' the attention of the doctor, as preparatory to sallying out, hi 
‘warmed his hands at the dispensary fire, to this individual who had j 
taken his medicine and gone away. é 
_ That,” said he in reply, ‘‘ is a fellow that made considerable noise 
inthis place when I'was’'a student. It was in the palmy days of the 
great heroes‘of the sock and buskin, Kean, Mathews, &c., and ‘actin 
‘was all the rage. This young man evinced a very decided taste for 
the drama, and was tolerably successful, but being rated far beyond his 
merits, very soon came to his level. Some great actor condescendéd tu 
patronise him, and procured him’ an engagement in Londot, Where he 
showed his breeding by grossly insulting his audience, and was kicked 
‘out by the actors, nor ever afterwards dared show’ his face in a metro- 
politan theatre: | He was imprisoned for some time for debt, and on 
his liberation disappeared from ‘notice till about four’ yeats when 
he made his début here again as a star, performing high’ trag y ‘parts, 
under the title of * Mr. Merrick, of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden.’ It did not last above three’ or’ four'nights, for 
here too he made his appearance in a state of ‘intoxication, and ‘was 
hissed from the stage. Since then, I'believe, he ‘has ’eked out a preca- 
rious subsistence by spouting at taverns and concert’ meetings, and 
teaching, though from his nauseous habits he is only patronised ‘by the 
lowest class of clerks and shopmen of the town.” I believe, however, 
the man has genius, and might have made a tolerable’ second-rate 
player, had he not acquired a ruinous propensity to drunkenness and 
low life, usually shining in such circumstances as the cock of the com- 
any.” 
f Now I had always been a character fancier, and here’ was indeed a 
rare specimen. I resolved to scrape an acquaintance with this strange 
subject at whatever cost, as [ was certain that an intercourse with him 
would suggest many ideas of a fresh and original description, besides 
much entertainment and food for study and reflection'to a mind con- 
stituted like mine, consequently I'took every opportunity of showing 
him kindness and respect; and one day, when he appeared rather lower 
Dec,.—vou. LXVI. NO, CCLXIV. 2M 
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in health than usual, asked him to stay a little after the departure of 
the surgeon and pupils, and enjoy the comfort of a cushioned seat and 
the dispensary fire, as he was thinly clad, and the weather very cold 
and wet. He appeared affected by this, and in gratitude seemed de- 
sirous of amusing me by his conversation, which was certainly of a 
very superior order. 

He used the written not the spoken language of England, and dis- 
played a most extensive and varied information on all literary and dra- 
matic topics, at the same time favouring me with sketches and anec- 
dotes of the persons and conversation of several great spirits, of 
whom I could only form a vague and distant idea from their reputation 
or their works. . 

About three days‘ after this he came again, and lingering behind 
the rest as I was folding up and putting away the books, papers, and 
instruments, seemed inclined once more to enter into conversation. 
Though still very despondent, he appeared in better health than he had 
hitherto been, and I congratulated him. 

“ Oh, doctor,” said he, ‘it’s all bootless. Here—here” (beating his 
knuckles against his forehead) “ here lies the seat of the disorder!” 
And jumping to the middle of the room, he commenced, in regular the- 
atrical style— 


‘* Cure me of that. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind deseased,} 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 


“Oh, Shakspeare, Shakspeare, thou angel whom I still have served—” 

Here observing me watch him intently, he broke off in the middle 
of his rhapsody, and blushing deeply, took up his hat, passed his palm 
round the whitened edge of the napless crown, and with a hurried 
stage-bow, made his exit. 

Thereupon an idea struck me—I had all along fancied I had seen 
him before—the doubts I entertained were of the man, but I was now 
sure of the acting. But here let me begin a new paragraph. 


At this time a troop of strolling-players, taking advantage of nae 
verty of the Royal Theatre in talent, had erected an immense wooden 
and canvass booth in one of the public places of A—z, fitted up in all 
respects as a playhouse, only very squalid and miserable ; nevertheless, 
adorned with a gaudy exterior, and bearing, painted over it ‘‘ The 
Royal Coronation Pavilion,” or some other such sounding and senseless 
title. 

This place used to be densely crowded nightly—for what reason I 
could not comprehend till I went there—and that by the lowest classes 
of the population. But one evening, urged by the spirit of adventure, 
I paid my threepence (the price of admission to the pit /), and pulling 
the collar of my pea-jacket up to my eyes, and the shade of my cap 
over them, entered, and leant against the frail wall of the “ ye ion,” 
awaiting the curtain’s rise in the midst of as precious a pack of rap- 
scallions as ever patronised the drama, or hustled an honest man. 
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Judge of my surprise and delight to witness a very tolerable abridg- 
ment of Lee’s tragedy of ‘‘ Alexander the Great,” performed in a 
style as much superior to that of the patent theatre as one could sup- 
ose the productions of a starving, poor-devil author to those of a 
terary duke, The man that played Alexander particularly struck me 
—indeed riveted my attention. 

Him it was I now recognised in my patient. But it was not till 
long after that I gathered so much of his history as to be able to put 
together the events of the foregoing tale. 

On his next visit I mentioned to him that I had seen him play. 

He looked confused, and asked “ Where 2?” 

I told him, and with a pitiful laugh he confessed it. Ithen entered 
into a highly favourable criticism on his style of acting, which was cer- 
tainly equal to any thing I had up to that period seen. He was 
pleased, and immediately commenced to me an analysis and a 
rison of the playing of Kean, Young, young Kean, Macready, 
ny and other modern actors. One sentence will give an idea of 
this. 2 

‘* But of them all,” continued he, ‘‘ Kean stands alone as the sun 
among the planets. Some come near him, and partake of his warmth 
and brightness—as his son—who is yet but in the proportion of Mer- 
curius to the orb himself. Others are distant, pale, and frigid—as 
Macready, and the imitators of him, who form the Uranus and his 
satellites of this new system of theatrical starring. If I were desired 
to name the greatest geniuses of my time, I would enrol Bonaparte, 
Pitt, Byron, Brougham, and Kean—the warrior, statesman, poet, ora- 
tor, and actor!” 

These sentences, which have dwelt unaltered on my memory, will 
give a notion of the man, his thoughts, and language. 

In concluding, he told me that if I could relish the study of character 
under very peculiar modifying circumstances, I should come to the 
stage-door of the booth any evening, and he would be most happy to 
introduce me to his fellow-strollers, whom I should discover to be a 
very different sort of people from what I had preconceived. = 

That very evening I presented myself at the place, and being imme- 
diately admitted, found myself in a situation of certainly a novel 
nature. 

After being introduced to the various members of the troop, I took 
up my station close to the prompter’s desk (a piece of rough-sawn 
plank), and looked past the edge of the scanty curtain upon the sea 
of heads outside, whose murmuring filled my ears loudly as the dash 
of waves. 

The play was to be the “‘ Iron Chest,” and we only waited the ar- 
rival of Sir Edward Mortimer to begin. At length in he rushed quite 
intoxicated. Nevertheless, as he was a chief attraction, he was hur- 
riedly dressed behind a large spare scene which enclosed a corner 
by way of tiring-room, and forthwith thrust upon the stage to per- 
form. ' 

The exhibition was most humiliating. The audience—such as it 
was, shrieked, hissed, and execrated, and throwing stones, sticks, and 
turf upon the stage, would not suffer it to go on. Upon this the ma- 
nager of the concern, a fellow - — proportions, caught his 
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tragedian off, and dashed him down upon a large property-chest; where 
he immediately fell into a deep slumber. Then going ‘on himself,’ he 
played the part out in a dress in which, as a countryman, he was to 
sing “* Cherry-cheek’d Patty” between the pieces. 

isgusted, I was about to withdraw as soon as the fall of the curtain 
allowed me to cross the stage to the door, but I was stopped ‘by the 
manager. ree 

‘I beg your pardon, young doctor,” said he, ‘* you have’ come ‘to 
see Frank play. He has rather too much in him just now; ‘but if 
you will wait till next house,* I can promise you will hear thender, and 
no mistake. A glass of hot-with will by that time just bring him bang 
up to the mark.” 7 ) 

Judging it would be most prudent and safe under the circumstances 
to conceal my feelings and acquiesce, I remained, and amused myself 
between the ‘* houses” by ‘conversing with the different members'of the 
troop. I found them to be a curious, well-informed, witty, dissipated, 
careless—I was going to write—abandoned set, but that would be much 
stronger than the truth. 

The leading comedian was just such another as Merrick. He was a 
Scotchman, and had been a favourite at the metropolitan and provincial 
theatres of that country, but liquor had been his bane, and made> him 
what he now was. ‘ tlq 

At length the immense booth was emptied, and again refilledto over- 
flowing, and it was time the curtain should rise. 

Thereupon the manager, compounding a strong glass of hot gin-and- 
water, roused up his tragedy hero, and administered the potion. The 
effect was electrical. Immediately he came up to me, took my hand, 
addressed me with perfect politeness—(ay, that he did, though you 
may grin), then went upon the stage, and played the character of Sir 
Edward in a more masterly manner than ever I have seen it done be- 
fore or since. 

I was much pleased—the spectators were in raptures, and Merrick, his 
eye lighted up by the embers of his expiring, and all but-extinct genius, 
appeared to exult with all the pride of conscious merit in theapplause 
of even such an audience. 

After the performance of ‘* Luke the Labourer,” with which the en- 
tertainments concluded, we all adjourned toa neighbouring tavern, and 
finished the evening as none but a student of medicine could, and 
even he in no other society save that of ruined but not despairing 
actors. 

About three or four days after this he again made his appearance at 
the dispensary, but in a most deplorable state. His arm, from the 
shoulder down, was one mass of that inflammation called Saint An- 
thony’s fire, : 

By the surgeon’s desire, I proceeded to question him, with the view 
to elucidate how he had come by this. After he had answered some of 
my interrogations, I asked, 

“ You have been exposed to cold and wet, have you not ?” 





* Strollers usually perform the same pieces twice or thrice over in one evening 
—each time the barn or booth is filled, is called “ a house,” and they may be heard 
talking of two houses of five pounds each, and one of three pounds, or such a 
value. This note is for the benefit of the uninitiated. 
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1A Yes,” . ie hin 

“And the night-air ?” BE Ma gece 

¢ &Yes—I lay in the open air last night.” 

“ What—in the rain 2” | 
vio€ Did it rain ?—J was not aware of that.” 

') Were you in liquor-—on your word now, Mr, Merrick ?” 

“On my honour--no! It was the first time I have been really 
sober for years.” 

*t And where did you lie out in sucha night, if I may ask ?” 

‘Ia Saint Philip’s churchyard /”” And turning pale, he trembled. 

The reader, aware ,of circumstances I did not then know, will here 
look backward in the tale. 

We had him immediately taken into the hospital, and only preserved 
his life by extensive incisions into the diseased limb. He was delirious 
for some time, during which he continued to rave vague, unconnected 

assages from plays and poems; but at length he got so far conva- 

escent as to be able to leave the hospital for a day—a liberty he ur- 
gently begged. ae 

He did not return in the evening, but about four days after was 
brought back by his. brother-strollers, raving with the disease denomi- 
nated delirium tremens. After having been so long kept by the disci- 

line of the hospital from liquor, his craving for the accustomed stimulus 
become unendurable, and he had quenched it with one uninter- 
rupted debauch, the result of which was the state he was now in. 

oo The reader is, not, probably aware that the chief characteristics of 
‘this disease are spectral illusions and inability to sleep—the latter, 
the most important, seeing that as soon as sleep has been induced, the 
patient’s life may in general be considered safe. 

« We therefore had him bestowed in a small ward that had been built — 
behind one.of the large ones into which it opened. This was known 
by the name of the Back-Ward, and at the time indicated, was un- 
tenanted—silent and solitary. 

A. strait-jacket was laced upon him, a fire kindled to warm’ the 
place, and after the administration of certain remedies, he was left, a 
nurse being appointed to sit by and watch him. 
+» About.ten o'clock that: night, I entered the outer-ward. Here I 
found the nurse sitting beside her sister official, chatting by the fire. 
He was consequently unattended. 

_.. Going at once into the Back- Ward, an incident befel me which js one 

‘of the very few I have experienced, approaching in a degree to the 
supernatural. 

You have remarked, reader, that on going into a room, especially a 
half-darkened one where already there is another individual, you have 
a vague, indefinable impression that there is somebody there—a per- 

tion almost of his presence before his. figure meets your eye, or the 
sound of his breathing or movement reaches your ear, A mesmerist 
I knew, said that this resulted from an equalization of the magnetic 
fluid between the bodies of yourself and the other individual. Be that 
as it may, I must confess I have frequently experienced the phenomenon, 
having an internal feeling of the vicinity of a person, to me whom my 
senses had not yet perceived. I do not say that this presentiment 
always occurs, but that it sometimes—nay, often happens, though 
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it is possible that only people of peculiar turns of thought may ob- 
serve it. 

Now on entering this Back-Ward, which was a very extensive, lofty- 
roofed apartment, lighted only by the fire and a single lamp suspended 
from the centre of the ceiling, I had this unaccountable notion—Z felt 
that there was some third individual there besides Merrick and myself. 
So strong was the idea, that I had an angry word on my tongue for 
whomsoever it might be that was thus allowed, by the negligence of 
the nurse, to intrude upon my patient. But to my surprise, on the in- 
stant that I looked rightly around, there was really no being there save 
him and myself. Thereupon came over me that peculiar feeling for 
which there is no word in English, but which the Scotch express by the 
term ‘‘ eeriness.”” This, however, was increased to actual terror when 
the patient said quite calmly and unconcernedly, | 

* You need not go, Lily,—’tis only my friend, young Doctor D——, 
an excellent judge of acting, and gifted with a thorough taste for the 
beauties of our great favourite of old—”’ 

All this while he was staring into the empty air behind me—then 
turning to me, he said with a wan smile, 

‘* Ah, she will go. Poor thing, she was always so shy. Hark!— 
her little one’s tiny mournful cry as she carries it away through that 
outer place there, but that will not much trouble her—her heart is fixed 
so firmly on another object. It’s a pity she has left, but I shall see her 
to-night at the Woodlands.” 

I confess I trembled with awe and superstitious dread-—my hair stood 
up—I felt cold and weak. | 7 

Nevertheless, I proceeded to administer the medicine which had 
been the occasion of my visit, and which was a preparation of opium 
applied in a way unintelligible to the general reader. Yet I could not 
consider myself safe till, emerging hurriedly into the main ward, I 
saw the patients slumbering around, with the two crones of nurses mur- 
muring by the fire. 

But it was not to end thus. About midnight one of these woman 
rushed into my apartment in the hospital, and informed me that 
Merrick had burst from his strait-jacket, and having made his way 
into the main ward, was there playeacting, to the surprise and 
affright of the other patients. I hastily donned some clothes, and going 
to the place, found the house-surgeon, who had been called before me, 
already there. 

He was standing regarding, from a safe distance, our patient, who, 
attired in the dress of the house, and with his strait-jacket fantastically 
disposed around him in the manner of a theatrical costume, was mov- 
ing rapidly, but with tottering, about the floor, reciting a medley of 
disjointed passages from different plays. i 

All around the large, dimly-lighted hall, the patients in their strange- 
looking white dresses and cowls, sat up in their beds, which most of 
them were unable to get away from, on account of broken limbs or other 
injuries, their pallid faces expressing wonder and dismay at the singular 
and startling scene that was enacting before them. 

Merrick appeared very weak—he staggered every now and then, 
and his voice faltered, but his eye was brilliant with an unnatural fire, 
a he went on declaiming— 
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“ The wounds that pained—the wounds that murdered me, 
Were given before. I was already dead. 
This only marks my body for the grave.* 


Oh my fair star, I shall be shortly with thee. 
What means this deadly dew upon my forehead, 
My heart, too, heaves—t+ 
Oh thou, my love, my wife, 
Death that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty.{ 





Soft you, a word or two before you go— 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
nag of me as I am—nothing extenuate, 
or set down aught in malice—then must you speak 
Of one not easily jealous—but whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe—of one whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast #s the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.”§ 


He fell to the floor. 


The rest is silence! || 


‘Very well acted, Mr. Merrick,” said the house-surgeons as we 
caught his hands; ‘‘ having played out your part, you had better go 
to bed now. Bless me, he is asleep already !” 

“ Yes,” said I, “he sleeps well after life’s fitful fever.—He is 


dead !”” 








RONDEAU. 


To-pay, it is my natal day, 

And threescore years have pass’d away, 

While Time has turn’d to silver-gray 
My hairs. 


Pursuing pleasure, love, and fun, 

A longish course I’ve had to run, 

And, thanks to Fortune I have won 
My hares. 


But now, exhausted hr the race, 

No longer I can go the pace 

And others must take up the chase— 
My heirs! ae 





* “Revenge.” “ Alexander the Great.” t “Romeo and Juliet.” 
“ Othello.” | “ Hamlet.” 
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THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA, 
BY MRS, TROLLOPE, 


Cuar. XXXI. 


No sooner were John Williams and his loving wife left to themselves 
by the departure of Mrs. Allen Barnaby, after one of the longest and ’ 
most confidential tea-drinkings ever indulged in, than they exchanged 
looks full of pleasant meaning; and while the gentle woman sat silent 
from tect parse to her husband, the thoughtful man sat silent 
too for some short space, feeling half afraid of committing a folly by 
expressing how very greatly hé was pleased by the adventure which 
had befallen them. 

At length, however, the smiling silence was broken by his saying, 
“‘ Tell me, Rachel, without fear or favour, what dost thee think of our 
new acquaintance ?” 

Thus encouraged Rachel Williams meekly replied, ‘‘ I rejoice because 
I see thee rejoice, John Williams, at finding that one has comeamong us 
who takes to heart the cause of the oppressed negro; but the joy of 
my own heart would be more full, and my confidence in the promised 
good more firm, if this help and aid came not in so gaudy a clothing. 
Besides, I think not that it is quite seemly, John Williams, to see a 
woman of such ripened age with ringlets and love-locks fluttering with 
every breeze that blows. But if thee dost tell me that this is pre+ 
judice, John Williams, it shall go hard with me but I will amend 
it, and for the future see only the woman’s purpose, and not the wo- 
man,” 

*“* No, Rachel, no,” replied the worthy quaker; ‘I should be loath 
that thy dutiful submission to thy husband’s word should be put to so 
hard a trial, or that thy faithful love should cost thee thy honest judg~- 
ment. I like not the aged Englishwoman’s love-locks better than thee 
dost, my good Rachel; but shall we quarrel with the help that the Lord 
hath sent us, because it comes in a shape that is not comely to our eyes ? 
What need is there that this foreign woman-writer should be as goodly 
and as gracious in my sight as thee art, Rachel? With her looks we 
have little to do; but trust me, if she knows how to write, she comes 
amongst us armed with a power which we who have a battle to fight 
would do wrong to treat lightly. This power she frankly offers to 
range On our side, and in my judgment it would be folly to reject it. 
How it comes to pass I know not, Rachel,” continued John Williams, 
after pausing a minute or two in meditation, “‘ but certain it is, that * 
notwithstanding all the abuse and belittling which the Union from 
Georgia to Maine poe forth without ceasing against the old country, 
notwithstanding all this, there is not an English goose-quill that can 


be wagged about us, right or wrong, witty or dull, powerful in wisdom, 
or mawkish in folly, but. every man Jonathan in the States is rampant 
as a hungry wolf that seeks his food till he gets hold of it, and 
straightway it is devoured as if his life depended upon his swallowing 
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the whole mess, let him find it as nauseous as he may. Such being 
the case, Rachel, it behoves those who like us have undertaken to fight 
the good fight in the cause of an oppressed-race, to: welcome with joy 
and gladness the aid of every English, pen likely to be bold enough to 
set down the truth in this matter. If the best written treatise that 
ever was penned were to come forth to-morrow in favour of universal 
emancipation by John Williams of Philadelphia, thee dost know right 
well, Rachel, that it would only go’to Jine trunks and wrap candles. 
But if this curlywigged fat lady, verily and indeed sets to work and 
prints a volume or two about the enormities she has seen in the Slave 
States and the Christian good sense she will be able to listen to in the 
Free ones, we know, at any rate, that the books will be read, and that 
is something, Rachel.” 

‘* Yes, truly is it,” replied his faithful wife, “and woe betide the 
folly that would stop so godly a work, because its agent came from a 
foreign land, where old women wear unseemly head-gear. It shall not 
be thy wife, John Williams, that shall show any such untimely atten- 
tion to outward apparel.”’ FA 

** Thee speaks even as I expected to hear thee, Rachel, after the first 
effect of this large lady’s finery was passed off; and now, dear wife, 
we will.go on, hand in hand together, in helping and urging forward 
the good work.” 

Such being the state in which Mrs. Allen Barnaby had left the minds 
of her quaker friends, it scarcely need be doubted that with her pene- 
trating powers of observation, she took her leave of them,’ ex- 
tremely well satisfied with the result of her first Philadelphian expe- 
riment. | se 

It was not, however, without a pretty considerable degree of fatigue 
that she had reached the point at-which she had aimed. It és 'a weary- 
ing, and in truth a very exhausting occupation to go on through ’a 
whole evening labouring to appear precisely what you are not, and 80 
perseveringly had Mrs. Allen Barnaby done this during the hours ‘she 
had. passed with the good quakers, that when she reached her own 
room she could not resist the temptation of going immediately to bed 
and to sleep, although the major was not yet returned from his search 
after sporting ‘men and a billiard-table, and although she felt nota 
little impatient to report progress to him. But nature would have her 
way, and for that night Major Allen Barnaby heard nothing from the 
lips of his admirable wife but her snoring. | 

Less silent and less sleepy were the pair that occupied the chamber 
on the opposite side of the corridor. It is quite time’ that the conver- 
sation which demonstrated the consequences of their evening at the 
theatre should now be recorded, as the results which followed upon it 
came so quickly, that I may otherwise be reduced to the necessity of 
narrating effects first and their causes after. 

‘And if you will do just exactly what you have said, my own beau- 
tiful darling,” exclaimed Madame Tornorino, as soon as the door of 
their sleeping apartment was closed, ‘‘ I will love and dote upon you 
as long as ever I live. And. won't we have fun, Don? and won't we 
make the old ones: stare? And, I say, Tornorino, won't we enjoy 
eating, and drinking, and waking, and sleeping, without being obliged 
to care a cent for any body, and with money of our very own, own, Own, 
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sy thankye for it, to any mortal living? Won't it be fun, 
orni 

“Ino contradict you, ma belle,” returned Tornorino. “ It would 
be fun, if fun means bien beau, to do what we like, sans contredit from 
nobody. But we must tink, my beautiful Pati, vraiment we must 
tink considerable before we give up the papa and the mamma and all 
that they have got to make us pardon quelques disagrémens.” 

_“* Don’t be an idiot, Don,” replied his animated wife. ‘* Upon m 
life and soul, Tornorino, if you do turn out a coward and a fool, I will 
run away from you as sure as my name’s Patty. Do you think I 
don’t know the papa and the mamma, as you call them, better than 
you do? And do you think I want to creep about half-starved as you - 
used to do in London, my fine Don? Nota bit of it, I promise ye. 
What the old ones have got, I shall have, you may depend upon that, 
let me do what I will to affront them—and I won’t be kept in leading- 
strings any longer, I tell you. So just choose between living with me 
or without me. I wiiu go on the stage, Tornorino, that’s the long 
and the short of it, inone word. If you choose to stand by me, good ; 
that is what I shall like best, because, as you know, I dote upon you 
so; but if you plague me the least bit in the world by way of making 
me give up the scheme, I'll run away from you before you can say 
Jack Robinson.” . 

‘No, no, no, my Pati beauty,” replied her husband, with a 
very tender caress, ‘‘I shot myself directly if you run away your 
beauty from me, I will indeed.” 

** And will you let me go upon the stage without trying to coax me 
out of it?” said Patty, shaking her head expressively. : 

** Yes, my angel, I will; ao I would not have no pleasure at all, if 
we were only to get on just as I did once before by myself when I tried 
in the orchestra of Drury Lane. I was very much near starving, my 
Pati!” said poor Tornorino, mournfully. 

“‘ Stuff and nonsense, darling,” replied his wife ; ‘‘ you in the or- 
chestra of Drury Lane was one thing, and I on the stage at Philadel- 
phia shall be another. Besides, I tell you, Don, that pap would no 
more bear to see me want any thing than he would bear to want it 
himself, Mamma likes me well enough, I believe, and is as proud of 
me as a peacock is of his tail; but pap is my sheet-anchor, and as I 
must know him rather better than you, Mr. Don, I'll just beg you not 
to trouble me any more by talking of starvation and such like agree- 
able conversation, for it’s what I most abominate; and I'll just 
trouble you to remember that if you please, and never let me hear such 
a word again as long as you live.” 

The amiable Tornorino did but mutter one little word or two under 
his breath, which would have signified, if interpreted, that he thought he 
knew Major Allen Barnaby as well as most people, and then he 
pledged the honour of an hidalgo that his charming Patty should never 
again be tormented by any vulgar doubts or fears on the subject of 
daily bread: and then they proceeded to discuss in the most animated 
and agreeable manner what sort of dress would best become the fair 
débutante, and this most important question decided, that of charac- 
ter followed after ;—in short half the night was passed in arranging the 
preliminaries of Madame Tornorino’s appearance upon the Philadel- 
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phian stage, which she felt confident would terminate her tiresome de- 
ndance upon “ Pa and Ma,” and make both her fortune and fashion 
ever.” 

“Pa and Ma,” meanwhile, were on their parts as meritoriously in- 
tent upon turning their talents to account as their enterprising daugh- 
ter, and the early dawn found them in very animated discussion upon 
the best mode of effecting this. | 

The major had returned from his search after “some opening in his 
own way” in very ill-humour with the noble city of Philadelphia, de- 
claring that since he was born he had never seen such a collection of 
broad-brimmed quizzes ; and as to billiards, they know no more about 
it than so many children. 

‘* Then you should be the more rejoiced, my dear, that I am likely to 
make a good thing of it,” replied his wife, after very attentively listen- 
ing to this melancholy account. “If they don’t know much about 
billiards, they do about books; and the broad-brims have their eyes 
open wide enough, I promise you, on the enormous importance of se- 
curing on their side a person who is master of the pen, or mistress 
either, my dear, if you like the phrase better.” 

“‘ That is all vastly*well, Mrs. Allen Barnaby,” replied the major, 
giving way to the rather strong feeling of ill-humour which his own 
abortive attempts had generated. ‘‘ It is vastly well for you to strut 
and crow because you find a parcel of idiots ready to be gulled by 
all the rhodomontade nonsense you are pleased to talk to them; but 
will that enable us all to go on living-in the style we have lately been 
used to ?” 

‘* I never talk to you when you are in a passion, my dear,” returned 
Mrs, Allen Barnaby, composedly, “ for I know it does not answer.” 

‘God knows, my dear, I don’t want you to talk,” was the conjugal 
reply ; ‘* what I do want is that you skould understand that I mean to 
be off, and the sooner the better, for the place seems to be about 
equally dull, costly, and unprofitable—so you may set about pack- 
ing as soon as you will. I shall be ready to start to-morrow at the 
very latest.” 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby remained silent for a minute or two, but the 

use was not altogether occasioned by obedience to her husband’s 

int ; she was balancing in her able mind, during the interval, the com- 
tive advantages of trusting to a good breakfast to ameliorate his 
ul-humour, or of disregarding his uncourteous wish for silence, and 
pouring forth upon him at once the brilliant history of her last night’s 
success. Being alittle afraid of him when he was in a passion (which to 
do him justice did not often happen), it is most likely that she would 
have chosen the former course, had he not suddenly said when pre- 
paring to leave the room, _ 

“There is no good in mincing the matter, I shall go at once and 
tell Mrs. Simcoe that we don’t much like the place, and mean to be off 
to-morrow.” : 

‘* Nay, then, I can keep silent no longer, Donny!” exclaimed my 
heroine, in the most Siddonian tone imaginable. ** You know not what 
you say, major—you know not what you are aboutto do! Alas! how 
weak and wilful is the mind of man! How short, how very short a time 
ago was it, that you vowed you never would decide on any thing, with- 
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out’ consulting me!» Yet now, because you cannot find ‘a society o 
blackof gentlemen, who might be quite as likely to win money ‘ds 
to lose'it, you resolutely tell me that you are determined to leave the 
place, though T have every reason on earth'to believe that I may speedily 
raised very considerable sum here.” °° | . ie 

Major Allen’ Barnaby was by no means the most unreasonable man 
in the world, and therefore instead of bouncing out of the room u ‘ 
hearing these reproaches, he turned round while in the very act of 
leaving it, and said with something almost approaching to a smile, 

“ Come along then, wife, sit down, and tell me all about it at once; 
but don’t make it very long, there’s a good soul.” 

This uncivil restraint upon her eloquence was certainly painful ; ne- 
vertheless Mrs. Allen Barnaby knew better than to notice it,—-nay, she 
even complied with the rude condition upon which she had been per- 
mitted to unburden her full:heart, and did so as succinctly as possible, 
only permitting herself, after concluding her statement, to say, 

**Now then, Major Allen Barnaby, I leave it to you to decide 
whether the chance of profit is greater from our remaining among these 
very particularly rich people, who are ready to worship the very 
ground | tread upon, or from our setting off again upon a wild-goose 
chase in the hope of meeting some fool or other who may be cajoled 
into losing money to you.” w , 

“ { should vote for the staying, beyond all doubt, wife,” replied the 
mollified major, ‘if you could but contrive to make me see my way 
through all the theeing and thouing you have been 'so amusingly re- 
peating to me, and to the solid cash that you expect to find at the 
end of it. We want the ready, wife—the cash, the rhino, the'Spanish 
wheels, as they call their sprawling dollars, and unless you can manag 
toclutch this; Pil tell you fairly that I would not give a gooseberry for 
all their civility ; because, my dear, 1 don’t know any stock in any land 
that I can buy into with it.” 

**\Major Allen Barnaby,” replied his wife, after having listened to him 
in resolute silence till he had ceased to speak, ‘‘ wise as you are, Pn 
don’t know the value of ready money, one bit better than I do. That 
No. 1. comes first, I well know, and No, 2, ‘let it be what it will comes 
a'long way after it. So you need not talk any more, if you please, 
about giving gooseberries in return for such breakfasts and dinners ‘as 
we got at*Big-Gang Bank. But, in justice to: my own honest earnings, 
I think ‘it is ‘but fair to remind you that you do love a good dinner, 
Major Allen Barnaby, and that the getting it, day after day, as you did 
from the Beauchamps, and capital good ledgiags into the bargain for 
nothing, will save dollars, if it does not make them.” 

‘s All quite true, Mrs, Allen Barnaby,” returned her spouse, mi- 
micking a little her Siddonian dignity of tone. ‘* But, nevertheless, you . 
must please to observe that at this present moment, we are not one single 
cent. the richer for all your palavering with the slave-holders, but that 
my little games of piquet and écarté have left their traces very comfort- 
ably in my pocket-book.” 

** And much you would have enjoyed the comfort, Donny,” said his 
wife, relaxing into a laugh, ‘‘ if 1 had declined the poisoning, and left 
you to abide the second settling of your play ‘account with the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Themistocles Joseph John Hapford.” 
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“Yes, my dear,” he replied,, returning her laugh : ..“‘ your, poisoning 
was first-rate and worth all your hing, you sabdege? opine o> wd 
it, And once for all, wife, without.any more, joking or, squabbling 
about the matter, you must make up your mind. to understand) that (it 
Won't suit my views, to go on travelling through the, country, dressing 
as fine as lords and ladies, and. playing agreeable from) morning to 
- night, without getting any more by it than just. bed and board, .l;am 
not so young as I was, my good Barnaby, and I feel the necessity .of 
looking forward.a little, and making up something like a purse against 
old age and.a rainy day. If I find that they are too much.in my own way 
here, I'll be off to Madrid, or to Paris, or Baden-Baden. It’s all one to 
me. [really don’t care the value of a straw in what kingdom of the 
earth I set up my coining-machine, but coin, I must, wife, somewhere 
or other. If you will be so obliging as to give me the pleasure of your 
company through all these possible ins-and-outs by sea and by land, of 
course I shall be delighted: but if you unhappily decline. it, and 
prefer remaining here, writing books for and against negro slavery, I 
am sorry to say it, but 1’ shall be under the necessity of sacrificing ~ 
your charming society, and setting off without you.” , 

‘* And your daughter, sir ?’’ said his wife, not a little. provoked, at 
the tone of this long harangue; ‘‘ may I take the liberty of asking) if 
you intend to make her one of your travelling party ?”’ 10 

“‘ Why, yes, my dear, I certainly think I shall. Tornorino, is very 
useful to me, and [ rather suspect that he would think.it more. ‘profit 
able to be in partnership with me than with you.” : it 

‘« This is all waste of time, major,” said his wife, suddenly resuming 
her usual tone. ‘* Will you agree to allow me one day’s trial with 
these quakers? If the ready, the cash, the rhino, the Spanish wheels 
that you talk about do not appear tolerably ready, and certain, I will 
agree to set off with you in whatever direction you like to go, . Only 
one day! If I fail 1 will be ready to start by this time to-morrow.’’., , 

‘Then to this time to-morrow I give you,” he replied. . “ But re- 
member, my dear, your proofs of success must be pretty substantial 
before I accept them.” , . 

‘* Agreed,’’ was her short reply. | r 7 

And Mrs. Simcoe’s breakfast-bell making itself, heard at,the same 
moment, they left their room together, meeting the Doo, aud, his. lady on 
the top of the stairs; and then, with every appearance of family, con- 
fidence and harmony, they descended to the eating-parlour together, 

; care ta 


Cuar. XXXII. 


NotwitHsTANDING that the general breakfast-eating was performed 
at the usual American pace, Mrs, Allen Barnaby was the first who had 
finished the meal and quitted the table. 

The departure of one or two of the boarders had, caused an altera- 
tion in the juxtaposition of those who remained, and Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby was no longer seated next to her friend, John Williams. But this 
change was by no means disagreeable to her; she felt that the time 
for mere chit-chat was past, however skilfully she might. manage it, 
and therefore rather rejoiced at than regretted the necessity of suffer- 
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ing the good quaker to eat his morning meal in peace. Yet, even 
while divided by the whole length of the table from her new friends, 
she had found means to propitiate further their good opinion by the 
greatly-improved fashion of her garments, 

During the whole of the conversation with her husband which has 
been recorded above, her fingers had been notably and most ingeniously 
employed in altering a variety of little ornamental decorations which 
she thought were more elegant than prudent. From her morning 
gown she abstracted every bow, together with a deep trimming of very 
broad imitation black lace from the cape of it, which left this addition 
to her grave-coloured silk-dress of such very moderate dimensions as 
entirely to change its general effect, and to give to her appearance a 
onvg sort of succinct tidiness, such as it had probably never exhibited 

ore. 

The cap she selected for the occasion was one which owed almost 
all its Barnabian grace to a very magnificent wreath of crimson roses, 
which ran twiningly and caressingly round the front of it, and these being 
removed by the simple operation of withdrawing a few pins, left as de- 
cent a cap as any one would wish to see. 

Of her half-dozen luxuriously-curling ‘‘ fronts,’’ she chose the least 
copious and the least curling, and having bedewed it with water from 
a sponge, induced its flowing meshes to repose themselves upon her 
forehead with a trim tranquillity that might have befitted a Magdalen. 
It was thus that she now encountered the friendly eyes of John Wil- 
liams and his wife Rachel; and as it never entered into the imagination 
of either of them that the foreign lady should have thus metamor- 
phosed herself to please them, they felt, particularly the worthy Ra- 
chel, some disagreeable twinges of conscience at remembering the 
scoffing remarks that had been made on the love-locks, when it now 
seemed evident that it must have been mere carelessness or accident, 
rather than design, which had occasioned the superfluous hair to flow 
so wantonly. 

It was therefore with even more than the hoped-for degree of gentle 
kindness that Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s proposal of paying them a visit in 
their own drawing-room was received, and ten o'clock precisely was 
named as the hour at which they should be waiting to welcome her. 
That Mrs. Allen Barnaby was punctual need not be doubted. Much 
indeed depended upon this interview. If she failed now, she felt that 
she. was pledged to give up the authorship scheme, from which she 
not only still anticipated much substantial profit, but which had 
already given her so much delightful gratification, that the thought of 
abandoning it was inexpressibly painful to her feelings. Her hopes, 
however, so completely outweighed her fears, that it was with a de- 
lightful consciousness of power, and the most cheering anticipations 
- success, that she gave her soft quaker-like tap-tap at the quaker’s 
oor. 

**Come in,” was uttered in the very gentlest of tones, and in the 
next moment my greatly altered herome stood in straight-haired come- 
liness before the meekly approving eyes of her new acquaintance. 

“The permission to wait on you thus early,” she began, “is a 
kindness Ee which I can hardly be sufficiently grateful, for the work 
to which I have dedicated myself seems to press upon my conscience. 
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I feel as if I were not labouring with ‘sufficient devotion and on 
that which may perhaps involve the happiness of thousands. is is 
an awful consideration, my dear friends !” | 

“Thee art right, friend Allen Barnaby,” replied John Williams. 
‘‘ It is in this manner that all those who meddle in so great an under- 
taking should feel. It is not so much insensibility to their frightful 
sufferings which the poor negroes have to complain of, as want of en 
in the means adopted for their relief. Tell us frankly and freely, 
good friend, what may be the difficulty or embarrassment which is 
most likely to impede thy progress, and I pledge to thee the word of 
an honest man, that if John Williams can remove it, it shall be re- 
moved.” 

These were not words to be listened to with indifference by Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby. She was indeed considerably more delighted than she 
thought fitting to express; she had no objection to appearing grateful 
for the support so kindly offered, but she did mot wish that the quiet 


quakers should perceive all the triumphant joy and gladnesss that she - 


felt throbbing at her heart. She had contrived to learn, by one or two 
intelligent questions addressed to Mrs. Simcoe’s Help, that John Wil- 
liams had very ample power to remove all such embarrassments and 
difficulties as at present beset her, and had he not now pledged his ho- 
nourable quaker word to use in her behalf what power he had? Now 
then was the moment of projection as the chemists say, now then was 
the very crisis of the experiment that was to prove whether she did 
indeed possess the precious secret by which palaver might be converted 
into gold, or whether she must henceforth submit to the degrading po: 
sition of a merely ornamental appendage to her more highly-gifted 
husband’s establishment. 

She preluded the answer which was to settle this important question 
by a deep sigh, and then bending forward towards the little work-table 
which supported the scissors, thimble, cotton-reel, and:narrow morsel 
of fine lawn upon which the neat-handed Rachel had been employed 
when she entered, she remained for a few seconds supporting her head 
upon her hand in silence. Had attention been wanting in her 
audience, this piteous prelude would have been sure to command it, 
and when at length she spoke, not a syllable was lost on either John 
or Rachel. 

“It is inexpressibly painful,” said Mrs. Allen Barnaby, slowly 
raising herself from her bending attitude, ‘‘to submit oneself even to 
the dictates of duty when they command us to do, or to say any 
thing that may be misconstrued into—alas! how shall I find a word 
to express what I mean that shall not sound too harshly ?—into abusing 


the generous kindness of those who stretch forth the hand of brotherly 


fellowship to assist us!”’ 

‘* Nay, now friend Barnaby, I must not have thee speak thus,” inter- 
rupted John Williams with the most expressive intonation of benevo- 
lence. ‘‘ Remember that thy work is our work, and that thought 
will remove at once all such idle embarrassments as those thee speakest 
of.” 

‘Oh, true! most true!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with reno- 
vated courage, and as if suddenly conscious that she had no feelings of 
which to be ashamed, but altogether the contrary. ‘“* Never again will 
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I give way to such{ weakness! You will then, my excellent friends, 
listen to me as to a sister, while I confess to you that my husband, 
devoted to me as he is, and kind too upon most points, does not par- 
take the enthusiasm which has brought me to this noble, but misguided 
country.” 

‘Yea! verily! It is then as I feared, Rachel! But take courage, 
friend Barnaby, and think not that we shall be the less inclined to 
give thee assistance, because we find thee wantest it more. Thee 
speakest well, friend Barnaby, in calling this, our misguided country, 
noble ; and well pleased am I to find that thee hast clearness of judg- 
ment enough to see that it is indeed noble; in simple truth, friend 
Barnaby, it is the very noblest and most glorious country on the face of 
God’s whole earth ; and thee knowest there are spots on the sun. But 
progress, progress, good lady, and let us know in what, and how far it 
is, that thy husband opposes thy purpose ?” 

** Perhaps,” replied my heroine, mildly, *‘ opposes is too strong, too harsh 
a word to use when speaking of the conduct of Major Allen Barnaby. 
The very indulgence which induced him to leave his own country, 
where his highly-exalted reputation gives him a position so peculiarly 
agreeable, in order to gratify my wish of visiting this, must for ever 
ensure my gratitude. But the fact is, that unfortunately he does not 
see this momentous question concerning negro emancipation in the 
same light that I do; so strongly do we differ, indeed, that I am per- 
suaded, though if I publish upon it, he will never come forward pub- 
licly to controvert my opinion, yet, that if I should not do so, he would 
be exceedingly likely to write upon the other side.” , 

‘Indeed !” exclaimed John Williams, the smooth strenity of his 
countenance a little ruffled by the intelligence, ‘“* and dost thee think 
him capable of writing a work likely to produce any great effect ?” 

“It is strange for his own wife, and one who loves him too, as dearly 
as I do, to reply to such a question with regret, because it is only pos- 
sible to reply to it in the affirmative,” said she. ‘ He has, perhaps, 
the most powerful talent of any man living in controversy. His wit, 
his eloquence—oh, it is something magical! and like many others, I 
believe, who are thus gifted, he certainly has pleasure in putting down 
what in this case he calls popular prejudice.” 

** This is heavy news, my good lady; very heavy news, I promise 
thee. An European coming to this country and publishing a powerful 
book in favour of negro slavery will do the cause more harm than thee 
may’st think for. The strongest weapon which we have got to use 
against the avarice of our misguided, but high-minded countrymen, is 
the universal condemnation of Europe, and any thing tending to 
weaken that, would be a misfortune indeed.” 

‘‘T am aware of it,” replied Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with emphasis, - 
‘‘and this it is that makes me feel the importance of my own under- 
taking. The major knows that I am employing myself in writing on 
this awful subject, every detail of which harrows my very heart, while 
he, alas ! treats it all with most sad levity, and he has told me very 
positively, though I must say without the slightest harshness—the 
good major is never harsh to me !—but he has told me that although he 
will never interfere to prevent my writing on this or any other subject 
(for, in truth, he is foolishly proud of what I have done in that way), 




















at t, as he cannot, agree with, me in.the views. have adopted, be 
‘Should hold himself ‘nescumb 


Should he weak, were, he to, permit, any.great 
expenditure, of money in. trave a about, merely, as he expressed) it, 
toenable me to strengthen my, abolition. prejudices,. ., Upon-his| saying 
this, which occurred when we wére at New Orleans, I asked him if she 
would object to my spending a. smalhsum, not exceeding three, hundred 
pounds which he knew I. had by me; .as.especially my own, in travelling 
from city to city.of this majesti¢ country,. in order to become generally 
acquainted with it. To this he frankly answered no. He knew, he 
said, that the trifle. I have mentioned was intended for the purchase: of 
Some sparkling ornament, but that if 1 preferred seeing your gems. of 
cities, to. looking upon gems of my own, he saw no good reason to 
oppose me, This,sum, my. dear, friends,” continued Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby, ‘js, I grieve to say, totally exhausted, and I am under. the 
terrible necessity of abandoning a work in which my very heart 
and, soul are engaged, or of submitting to the embarrassing alterna- 
tive of, confessing this fact. to you, and beseeching you to give me 


your opinion as to the .possibility of raising by subscriptions, for ° 


‘my forthcoming volumes, such a sum as may enable me to continue 
my researches; for, as you will \readily believe, my_ principles, forbid 
-me to state faets with which I am unacquainted ; and if I cannot,suc- 
ceed in immediately raising a little money for the purpose of |prose- 
cuting my inquiries in the Free States, I shall be obliged jto! return 
immediately, to England, and instead of publishing my,own, work, have 
.to endure the intense mortification, .of . witnessing, the, appearance, of 
‘another ‘of principles diametrically opposite. Tell,me, therefore, my 
kind and excellent friends, if. you conceive it would be possible,for me 
to raise such a subscription as | speak of ?” Bierce 
~ Jobn Williams and his wife, listened to this animated, but somewhat 
long harangue, in the profoundest silence, Neither.cough, sneeze, 
hem, nor even audible breathing, interrupted the, deep, stillness -in 
whth she had ;the advantage of speaking. On ordinary. .occasions 
Mrs, Allen Barnaby would. have. been fully aware’, ofthe, advantage 
this gave her, for she by no.means liked to be interrupted, while speak- 
ing, but now she almost felt. that the stillness was too. profound,, for, it 
seemed even to communicate itself to the eyelids of her auditors, which 
never winked: the looks of John being steadily fixed upon her face, 
and those of Rachel as steadily directed. tothe carpet. {She almost 
feared to cease speaking, lest, this. chilling. atmosphere, of stagnant 
silence should condense itself into an icy refusal; but stop,at last.she 
must, and did, and then it took at least a minute, .ere Johan ;Williams 
raised his voice to answer her. iad 

Her heart beat a good deal during this.interval, and she became any 
thing in the world but sanguine as;to the result. Nor was her acute- 
ness altogether deceived as to the meaning of all this, If there bea 


form of speech which will act like an incantation upon all alike, and’ 


before which slave-holders and emancipationists, Calvinists and Unita- 
rians, Catholics and Quakers, Yankees and Creoles, will all shrink with 
equal sensitiveness, it is a demand for poLLaRs. .On every other 
imaginable theme, they may, and probably will, differ widely; but on 
this they are unanimous. , 
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Mrs. Allen Barnaby saw and felt this at her fingers’ ends. But 
though this sensitive shrinking unquestionably was the first fruits of 
her eloquence, it was not the only one, neither was it the most lasting. 
She had arranged her arguments with great skill; and when, as John 
Williams examined and cross-examified her, she recapitulated all the 
dangers which threatened the cause in which he was enlisted in case her 
object was defeated, it was soon easy to see that her eloquence was 
gaiming ground, and his prudence losing it. 

At this stage of the business, John Williams would have given a 
good deal if his wife would but have looked him in the face; but she 
was as far as possible from doing any such thing, making no other 
change in her attitude, after Mrs. Allen Barnaby had finished her 
opening speech, than what was absolutely necessary for the stretching 
out her nice little white hand towards her nice little rosewood work- 
table, and withdrawing thence the before-mentioned strip of lawn, to 
the hemming of which she again addressed herself with a pertinacity 
of industry which rendered all hope of her raising her eyes from it 
most completely abortive. 

- “* Thee hast made a statement that it gives me great pain to hear,” 
said John Williams at length, in a tone that instantly turned the 
thoughts of Mrs. Allen Barnaby towards her packing up, and before 
he had uttered a second sentence she had remembered with some satis- 
faction that she had taken very few things out of their travelling re- 
cesses, and that if the worst came to the worst, she should not have a 
great deal of trouble in getting ready to set off, according to promise, 
on the following morning. But with all her acuteness, Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby did not yet quite understand the nature of a Philadelphian 
quaker. 

The first feeling which displayed itself was naturally enough that 
which was common to every citizen of the great republic; but there 
were others which lay deeper, and which belonged both to the 
particular class and to the individual, which in the race of con- 
flicting feelings were most likely to come in conquerors at last. But 
John Williams, though very far from being a dull man, was, neverthe- 
less, not a quick one, and before he could fully make up his mind 
what he should say next, his interesting visiter rose, and assuming a 
look of very touching shyness, said, 

‘To give you pain in any way, my good sir, is the very last thing I 
would willingly do, and believe me, when I say that notwithstanding 
your evident unwillingness to enter actively into the business, I feel 
the most perfect conviction of your good will to the cause, and am 
grateful for your kindness, though it cannot, as I perceive, be of a 
nature to serve me. Good morning, Mrs. Williams! Good morning, 
my dear sir!" 

And thus saying she moved towards the door, being, in truth, ex- 
ceedingly desirous to get away, that she might indulge in the utterance 
of a few of the animated expletives which she felt trembling on her 
tongue, and set about packing as fast as she could. But her interview 
with the quakers was not over yet. 

‘¢ Thee art over hasty, friend Barnaby,”’ said John Williams, inter- 
posing his tall upright person between his guest and the door. “ In 
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matters of business no one should ever be in a hurry. Sit thee down 
again, friend, sit thee down, and let us talk this matter quietly 
over.” 

They did sit down again, and they did talk the matter quietly over; 
so quietly indeed, so lengthily, so step by step, that the reader might 
have rather more than enough of it, were I to repeat word for word all 
that was spoken on that occasion. Suffice it to say, that affairs wore a 
very different aspect, when at length Mrs. Allen Barnaby, really did 
leave the room, from what they did when she first attempted to do 
SO. 

One feature only of the interview remained unchanged. Rachel 
Williams continued during the whole of it to maintain her industry and 
her silence, never once lifting her eyes from her hemming, and never 
once speaking a word. 

Talking of the passions of a quaker, may to some people, I believe, 
appear like talking of the passions of a fish, but people so thinking 


cannot be natives of Philadelphia. The honest broad-brimmed abhor- , 


rence of slavery, and the hearty wish of bringing about a national abo- 
lition of it, does decidedly amount, in many instances, to a passion in 
the beautiful city of Grecian Banks, and flowery Catalpas. Our 
quiet-seeming friend, John Williams, was an instance of this, though 
his wife Rachel was not; for while she could not choose but remem- 
ber (even if she had wished to forget it) that it was the same person 
who was now making a plain and specific application for dollars, that 
she had seen entering the dining-room the day before, the very emblem 
of all that a sober-minded female ought not to be, John himself had 
no room in his head or his heart for any thing but the abolition ques- 
tion, and actually trembled when his conscience reminded him of the 
risk he had at one moment run, of suffering an ill-timed fit of avaricious 
caution to stifle an undertaking which promised such great advantage 
to the scheme that it was the first object of his life to advance. 

It was therefore with a bright and triumphant eye that Mrs, Allen 
Barnaby met the inquiring glance of her husband upon encountering 
him in the retirement of their own apartment, whither he had returned 
from an unprofitable morning stroll on purpose to receive her. 

“« You need not speak, my Barnaby!” he exclaimed, the moment he 
beheld her. ‘* That you have succeeded, is just as easily seen as that 
you have a pair of the most expressive eyes in the world, And how in 
the world, my darling woman, have you contrived to screw money out 
of that parchment man ?” 

‘“*] should be vastly sorry, major, if I thought that I should get no 
more than what my dear friend John Williams will disburse himself— 
though J have no fears either that he should fail me. But my projects 
are a good deal more extended than that, my dear, as you may per- 
ceive, if you will do me the favour of running your eye over this list of 
names—the most wealthy, the most respectable, and the most influ- 
ential in Philadelphia, as I beg to inform you.” 

She then drew forth a large sheet of paper which she displayed be- 
fore him, and on which were, in truth, inscribed about thirty of the first 
names of the city. To these persons, John Williams had promised to 
apply for subscriptions to Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s book, giving her to 
’ understand, as he wrote each down, that on such an occasion she 
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would be sure to receive a sum greatly exceeding the price of many 
copies, for that he pledged himself to make them understand how 
vitally important to the undertaking was the raising a considerable sum 
at the moment. 

** A considerable sum? I wonder what broad-brim calls a consider- 
able sum—eh, my dear? Have you any notion?” demanded the 
major, with the saucy air of one not disposed to be easily contented. 

‘‘He mentioned no figures whatever, major—I cannot say that he 
did,” replied Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with a slight frown. ‘* But upon 
my honour, Donny, I don’t think it would be wise just at present for 
us to stand out quarrelling with our bread-and-butter, only because 
we think it just possible that the butter may not be thick enough.” 

‘*T have no more idea of committing any such folly, than I have of 
building a church, my love, so don’t alarm yourself,” he replied. - 
‘ Not only just at present, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, but just for ever, our 
calling and profession must be to catch what we can. This is no bad 
trade depend upon it, even among Yankees, if the capital brought to 
it has a good deal of sterling brass, mixed with the gold of such a wit 
as yours, ny Barnaby. Oh no, I have no intention, depend upon it, 
of declining these quaker dollars; nor can [jexpress to you sufficiently 
my charming partner, the admiration I feel for the brilliant versatility 
of your talents, nor can I behold the bold, not to say audacious ‘ap- 
proach towards puritanical attire which your appearance at this mo- 
ment exhibits, without feeling that my happy destiny has mated me 
with a mind worthy of union with my own.” 

This flourishing compliment, which was accompanied by a low bow, 
made the lady get up and place herself betore the glass, and as she 
stood there with her hands primly crossed before her, both husband and 
wife laughed heartily. 

After this little indulgence of light-heartednesss, the well-matched 
pair entered upon a business-like discussion of their immediate ar- 
rangements. It was decided between them that Patty should be 
bribed by some new article of finery to be worn elsewhere, to make 
herself somewhat more decent in attire at the dinner-table, and also 
that Mrs. Allen Barnaby herself should lay out a few cents in mouse- 
coloured ribbon, and that the major and his martial mustache should 
keep out of the way, on pretence of botanizing, in order to avoid the 
too obvious incongruity of appearance between them. This dotan- 
izing notion was due to the ready invention of my heroine, and 
was rewarded by a fresh burst of conjugal admiration. 

This’ very pleasant conversation ended by the major informing his 
wife, that although he had no hope whatever of doing much during the 
time they might find it desirable to remain under the patronage of 
her quaker friends, he was nevertheless not without hope of doing 
something, for he had found out two public billiard-tables, which, 
though apparently carrying on business a little under the rose, would 
enable him to pass his time without having to reproach himself with 
that worst of all possible faults, idleness, which in his case, as she 
conscientiously observed, would be worse than in that of most others, 
inasmuch as he knew himself to be blessed with a degree of ability 
which rendered the employment of it a positive duty. . 
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THE FIVE INCUMBENTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PETER PRIGGINS.” 
No. V. 


THE SUB-VICAR OF DITCHINGLY. 
Cuap. I. 


Brutus. O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 
Cassius. Of your ee you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils. 
Brutus. No man bears sorrow better. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Arter the recital of Mr. Camomile Brown's strange story I felt an 
anxious wish to see the rectory and parish church of Squashyfield from 
which he had vanished so suddenly and cleverly as to leave no mark 
of his trail behind him. I also longed tosee, if possible, the fair—if fair 
she were—Mrs. Hepzibah Grimely, raised by wedlock to the dignity of 
Rectoress of Squashyfield and to the family name of Brown. 

Mr. Quaverton, the curate appointed by the churchwarden, with the 
diocesan’s consent, todo the duties of the parish until the fate of the 
missing incumbent could be ascertained, kindly offered to accompany 
me and show me the road across the marshes and sunipe-bogs, which 
was a dangerous feat for a stranger to undertake without a guide. 
The ground had been dug out in all directions to supply the poor with 
firing, and the farmers with ashes for manure. 

It was an immense. bed of rich deep peat earth, safe enough, if you 
knew where the solid parts were to be found; but highly dangerous 
if you happened to swerve either to the left or right. If you did not 
go right you were sure to be left—in some eight or ten feet of clammy, 
sticky, black mud, rendered tempting to the feet by a deceptive covering 
of bright green coarse grass. The more you floundered the deeper you 
sank. If no one was at hand to assist you your fate was certain. There 
you stayed until the peat-diggers came to that particular spot and dug 
you out—a fine specimen of the human skeleton, or else converted into 
an adipose image of your former self. 

The pits were haunted too at night by that mischievous inventor of 
blue lights, Mr. William-of-the-Wisp. Many a poor labourer, who 
was returning home from the alehouse, unable to find his way or 
help himself, from too much zeal in worshipping the Cerevisian Diony- 
sus, has he favoured with a glimpse of his watery lantern, and provided 
for at night by leading him into a bed of rushes, where he was 
obliged to lie down and sleep off the fumes of his beer and tobacco, 
because he could not extricate himself. 

Unearthly noises, too, were heard there by day and night. The 

asants attributed them to the revelries of the fairies, who were 

nown to dwell there by the deep emerald rings which they formed on 
the turf in their mazy dances on the magic circle. Better informed, 
people assigned them to the frogs, who assembled in myriads to carry on 
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their nightly debates in this their marshy parliament, and to the mole- 
crickets, or cricket-moles, I forget which name is correct, who uttered 
shrill sharp cries during the day, to summon their fellows either to the 
battle-fray, or the delights of mutual love. 

Amidst these marshy, boggy spots were large pools of black, dismal- 
looking water, but so clear, that the roots of plants, stones, and fish, 
might be seen at a great depth below the surface. They were formed 
in the pits which had been exhausted of their peat, aud were filled 
by the water which filtered through the surrounding spongy soil. 

In these pools dwelt a gigantic race of pikes and perches which 
would have supplied the neighbouring peasantry with good wholesome 
food and plenty of it, if they had had cunning enough to catch them— 
which was no easy matter from the brilliancy of the water—or sense 
enough not to believe that they were some sort of demons placed there 
by the fairies to carry off all the little ducklings and goslings that 
strayed away from their parents and ventured to float upon these en- 
chanted lakes, 

The very description of their immense size and surprising numbers 
induced me to try my hand at taking some of them. I could get 
plenty of live baits, but then I had got nothing but gut minnow-tackle 
with me, which would be no better than a gossamer if tugged at by a 
pike, or even a very large perch. 

Previously, therefore, to going to Squashyfield, I drove over to Win- 
chester and provided myself with some good strong gimp and some 
large jack tackle—especially snap-hooks for which the weedless pools 
were admirably suited. I also bought a short, strong trolling-rod, and 
a large thumb-reel with sixty yards of ten-twist-hair trolling-line. 

‘* Now,” said J, “‘I will be a match for these fairy finny ones. I 
will try if their invisible patrons have furnished them with appetites 
like the rest of their species.” 

Mr. Quaverton walked by my side, and Boots followed us, carrying a 
large kettle of fine gudgeons and a gaff-hook for landing the fish. I 
put one of the largest gudgeons on to asnap-hook and standing at a 
= distance from the bank threw it about twenty-five yards into the 
Aeeed was a little stream down the middle which carried the float 
very slowly along. I lay down in such a position that I could see the 
float without being seen myself. , 

In less than five minutes my float vanished as if the fairies them- 
selves had carried it off. I let loose several yards of line and found 
them run through my fingers for nearly half a minute; then all was 
still—I knew the fish was gorging his prey and struck him at once. 

Never shall 1 forget the struggle ;—splash—dash, went the monster 
—a huge pike—first, up the pool—then down it—then over to the op- 

site bank and back again, almost under my feet. 

When I had reeled up my line and the fish felt the hook again, 
away he went, uncoiling the line from the reel with a whirl, that re- 
sembled the noise of some powerful machinery. 

Again he stopped—again he rushed about, lashing the dark waters 
of the pool with his powerful tail, as I endeavoured to master his 
strugglings and bring his head above water. 

Mr. Quaverton, quoting one of Dibdin’s sea-songs, begged I would 
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Haul in the slack of my cable, 
and allow him 


To reef and steer 


the fish to land. 

Boots wanted to assist me, and declared I should be hauled into 
the water. 

I told them both to mind their own business and get out of my 
way—for I was excited, and had not time nor inclination to be polite, 
when so fine a specimen ’of a fresh-water shark was on my line, I was 
determined to master him by myself. I could depend on the strength 
of my resolution and of my tackle. 

After three-quarters of an hour’s most agreeable excitement-—hope 
and fear of success filling my mind by turns—I drew the almost ex- 
hausted fish to the bank. I called to my reserve guard in the lan- 
guage of the great hero of our era, ‘‘ Now then—up and at him.” 

Boots seized the gaff-hook, in the use of which I had previously in- 
structed him, and was going to plunge it deep in the pike’s jaws. A 
sudden qualm came over him,when he saw the monster. All the stories 
he had heard of the iniquities committed by these fairy-fish recurred 
to his mind, and he stood gazing into the monster’s ill-looking face 
cad Mune. well-armed jaws, without being able to use his landing~ 

ook, 

I believe I abused him heartily, and perhaps looked savage—what 
angler would not with a fish of twenty-five pounds weight at stake? 
I called to Quaverton to land him, or to hold my line and rod while I 
did it myself. He preferred the latter mode of acting, as he was really 
frightened at the pike, though not from the same cause that had un- 
nerved Boots. I bid him hold him firmly, and to keep his head above 
water—to slack his hand the moment I had gaffed him, and to allow 
me to land him. 

I laid down flat on my stomach—dug the hook clean through his 
upper jaw, and swung him round with all my force. He flew off the 
gaff as he was whirled through the air, and falling on the head of 
Boots, knocked him down, and lay kicking his last by his side, while 
Boots bellowed and screamed ten thousand murders, which alarmed the 
wild-ducks in the neighbouring sedges, and caused them to give tongue, 
as only wild-ducks can do when they rise in a body from any sudden 
fear. 

I will not weary the reader with an account of my further success.. 
Let it suffice that it was great—far beyond my warmest hopes. Such 
a basket of pike and perch as I sent home, had not been seen for 
years in Clearstream ; for even my landlord—fond as he was of fishing, 
and skilled in taking trout, had no notion of capturing the monsters of 
the Fairy pools. 

I believe the common people thought me an uncommon clever fellow 
to rob the fairies—but they refused to eat of the fish from the en- 
chanted water, and hinted their full belief that I should meet with 
some sort of punishment for poaching in the preserves of the invisible 
owners of the peat-pools. My friend, the professor, having no fear of 
gnomes or fairies, dressed one of the largest in the Anglo-Saxon style, 
and as he washed it down with a tumbler-glass of iced punch, pro- 
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nounced it delicious—d—d delicious—the pre-adjective being used 
merely to corroborate the views of the commonality of Clearstream as 
to its being the property, by prescriptive right, of somebody diabolical. 

Well, we arrived at Squashyfield Rectory after disposing of the fish 
and fishing-tackle, not long before it was growing dusk. I was shown 
into the study of the missing rector—now the summer abode of Mr. 
Quaverton—by Mrs. Hepzibah Brown, née Grimely. It remained in 
the same state in which Mr. Camomile had left it—a dirty den, 
crowded with all sorts of books and papers, manuscripts, scraps and 
missals, jumbled together on shelves, tables, and on the floor, in most 
admirable disorder. 

Mrs. Brown would not allow any thing to be touched. There was 
one table clear—one chair sitable-upon—that was enough for one 
man, and he a curate. All the rest was chaos, and such it was to re- 
main until the owner of the chaos turned up again—which I believe 
he never did. 

Mr. Quaverton had in vain essayed to add to the littering of the 
room, by introducing all sorts of musical instruments into it—but 
Mrs. Camomile Brown would not listen to him or his music. He was 
forced to fill one of the green slimy parlours below with pianos, gui- 
tars, flutes, clarinets, and French horns—to sit there amidst the damp 
and foul smells to play upon them, or else content himself with giving 
imitations of them up stairs in his bedroom. 

The destruction of his favourite instruments by the damp, was a 
strain on which he was always harping, and complained, in A flat, 
that his ‘‘ harp that once” was a thorough good one, now 


Hung as mute on Squashyfield’s walls, 
As if its soul were dead ; 


whereas it was only suffering from the rheumatics—its nerves unstrung 
and shaking from ague. 

Mrs. Hepzibah offered to make tea for us—but I shuddered at the 
thought—green tea within those grass-green walls !—red-hot twankav 
in such a Tartarus! Bah! I begged a little eau de vie to keep life 
within me and qualify the water that was all around us, or alittle moun- 
tain-dew to defeat the moist vapours of the morass, now fast rising in 
dark clammy masses round the house. 

To ask was easy enough—to obtain was difficult. There was no- 
thing to be had save sherry and port from the parson; tea, sine milk, 
from the lady. 

I begged leave to retire for the night and seek the solace of mine 
inn. 

‘No, no,” said Mr. Quaverton, “although I cannot supply you 
with what you wish for, I have a neighbour who lives on the other side 
of the hill above us, who can and will do so readily. I am anxious 
to introduce you to the only one of the Five Incumbents whom, with 
the exception of my runaway rector, you have not yet met. We will 
walk across yon pit, over the stile, along the river's banks, through 
the coppice of nutwood, mount those rising meadows, and then we 
shall be at Ditchingly Parsonage... You see it is prettily placed above 
the damps and swamps, and commands a fine view of the little valley 
below it. Come, I must introduce you to Mr. Akinside. He is a 
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worthy but an afflicted man, and seldom comes amongst us, though we 
always hail him with delight when he does join us— 


The wealthy fool has gold in store; 


but that is not his case, nor does he 
Still desire to grow richer. 
He lives but for his God, his parish, and his child— 
Give. him but these, he asks no more. 


You will find him cheerful, and enjoying 
His own sweet home, his friend, and pitcher. 


He has an excellent tap of homebrewed, so ‘ come along,’ as Benjamin 
Says, and taste it.” 

‘“‘Is Mr. Akinside a married man?” said I, looking inquisitorially at 
my shooting-jacket—or rather, from its present use, fishing-coat—and 
India-rubber boots. 

‘¢ He was married, and had a large'family; but now—never mind— 
come along, Miss Akinside does not regard the outside of a man, and 
the poor perpetual-curate, or sub-vicar, as Mr. Worthington will msist 
on calling him, is not too proud to receive a good sort:of fellow, which 
Me are weak enough to think you are, in any disguise, however hum- 

e.”” : 

“Or dirty,” said I. 

Ten minutes’ sharp walking—I, for one, love that humble mode of 
travelling, and can step out—brought us to the door of Mr. Akinside’s 
parsonage. 

A lovely child, about six or seven years of age, rushed out of an ar- 
bour in the garden to meet us. She sprang into Mr. Quaverton’s arms ; 
and kissing him, told him she was so glad he was come, as her papa 
had been in very low spirits all the day. I was introduced in due 
form to Miss Akinside—or Blanche, as she was more commonly called. 
She accepted my offered hand with delight, and, with the least in the 
world of pretended coyness, allowed me to kiss her bright red lips. 

As soon as I had released her, she ran before us through the house, 
and tapping gently at a door at the extremity of the passage, told her 
father that Mr. Quaverton and the gentleman at the inn—for such was 
my designation—were come to call on him. 

She put up her little hand and beckoned to us, as soon as she heard 
her father say he should be glad to see us. 

We of course obeyed the signal. Quaverton led the way into a 
small but exceedingly neat study, well furnished with books and every 
accessory to the pursuit of letters. | 

I saw, and was speedily made known to, a tall, thin, gentlemanly- 
looking man, who received me with a manner more than kind. There 
was something brotherly in his manner. He seemed to greet me as one 
known to him before, but separated from him by along absence. I felt 
that I had met a man whom I would gladly have converted into a 
friend—and yet I had not been in his society five minutes. 

Quaverton chanted—opera fashion— 
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Thou mayest call spirits from the vasty deep. 


Mr. Akinside understood him—nodded to his little daughter, and in a 
few minutes I was furnished with what my exertions in killing pikes and 
perches, and my exposure to the gloomy dampness of Squashytield 
parsonage, and its surrounding peat-bogs, rendered almost un-do- 
without-able, which I think is a much more applicable word than in- 
dispensable. 

I reversed the order of things, and, after my chasse, had a cup of 
exceedingly good coffee, and a lengthened chat with Mr. Akinside, who 
talked well on the literature of the day—indeed, on every subject that 
was started. 

We chatted, indeed, so long, that it was too dark to find my way back 
again by the roadI hadcome. I did not know any other. Mr. Akin- 
side pressed me to stay and sleep at his house, and his little girl begged 
leave to second his proposition. I, however, refused to accept their 
kind offer, because I knew that mine host and hostess would expect me, 
and if I did not put in my appearance, would believe that I had been 
captured by some ghost or ghostess—there must be female ghosts or 
the breed would be lost—in revenge for my poaching on their manor 
during the day. . 

Mr. Quaverton offered to see me home. I accepted his offer on 
condition he would be my guest at the inn for the night. He con- 
sented, and we parted from Mr, Akinside with a promise to call on him 
again on the following day, after I had destroyed some more of the 
fairy-fish, which I intended to do if they were in the humour to be en- 
chanted with my baits, 

When we arrived safely, in spite of Mr. Jack-o’-lantern, who tried 
to involve us in many a dilemma, at mine inn I found that the Vicar of 
Clearstream had been down twice, in propria, to summon me to the 
vicarage, and had sent messages innumerable to say supper was wait- 
ing. I could not, however, go to supper, for I had provisioned my 
stomach for the night, and ‘‘ could no more,” except indulge in my 
baneful but delightful habit of smoking my one cigar, and applying my 
spirituous nightcap. 

Boots was sent to say that I was returned with Mr. Quaverton; that 
we had taken one supper, and should be glad of Mr. Woodward’s com- 
pany for an hour before we sought our pillows, 

The good fellow came and joined us in my private room. We illu- 
minated, and over the fragrant vapours of Havannahs and C’naster I 
elicited the history of the sub-vicar of Ditchingly. 





Cuap. II. 


Tue war in the Peninsular was ended. The grand arch-agitator of 
the world, Napoleon, was banished to Elba. Peace was expected to 
reign triumphant over the earth. Our wearied troops, harrassed by toil 
and worn out by long service, looked for ease, for retirement to their 

aceful homes. Their friends expected them, from the proudest 

lace to the humblest cot. Fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
wives and children, stood with open arms ready to embrace the long- 
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looked for son, brother, husband, or father, who had escaped the perils 
of the protracted warfare. 

Their hopes were blighted—their plans of happiness were defeated. 
Elba allowed the tyrant to quit her confines. The Hannibal of modern 
days again set his foot on the soil of France. Myriads who had served 
under his banner, and were unfitted for the arts of peace, gladly saw 
the same banner again unfurled, and ranged themselves under the 
command of their former much-loved and prosperous commander. 

The Bourbons trembled on the throne on which they had been re- 
placed, against the will of a people intoxicated with what they deemed 
the delights of an empire founded on republican principles. 

Again they heard the voices of those who, maddened with revolu- 
tionary fury, chanted the Marselloise. The streets of Paris again 
resounded with shouts of 

a bas 
Les aristocrats ; 


and the screams of women and children uttering ‘* A la lanterne— 
@ bas les Bourbons,” “‘ Vive Napoleon,” « Vive ? Empereur,” filled 
the bosoms of all who dreaded a repetition of the scenes they had be- 
fore witnessed, and survived to remember with fear and dread. 

England, backed by her allies, came forward to crush the tyrant. 
The result is known. Waterloo unfolds its pages, imprinted with the 
blood of thousands, to record the event to ages yet unborn, The 
Bellerophon received the thwarted tyrant on her decks, and exhibited 
daily to the curious gaze of thousands the man who ought to have 
perished amidst the daring veterans who would have protected his life 
to the last, instead of leaving the battle-field ingloriously, dying like a 
common man, and being buried beneath the shade of a willow that 
wept for his ignoble end, on the sterile isle of St. Helena. The end 
of all was anomalous. ~The bones of the man who had exerted all his 
energies to destroy the Bourbons, root and branch, were removed 
by a scion of that family—and deposited with regal pomp and splen- 
dour in the heart of that capital where dwell the descendants of those 
who had gloated and exulted over the guillotined remains of his 
ancestors. 

“« It was good policy ! it was a wise coup d'état.” 


Cuap. III. 


Amonest the hundreds who, instead of enjoying their happy homes, 
and cherishing all they held dear, ‘“‘ sought the battle plain” again, 
was Eugene Akinside, then a young officer in the —th regiment. He 
fell severely wounded on the plains of Waterloo, just as, at the end of 
the third day, he was serving out rations to some of his soldiers. His 
family mourned for him as one dead. He recovered of his wounds, 
however, and returned home the wreck of his former self. 

A father’s fostering care, a mother’s constant watchfulness, restored 
him, under the blessing of ahigher power, to health. A large family 
of brothers and sisters clasped the recovered soldier to their hearts, 
The parsonage—Eugene was a clergyman’s son—was again the scene 
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of happiness, for the loved one had been ‘dead and was alive 
again.” 

The present was delightful—compared with past sufferings it was 
heaven itself—but Eugene thought of the future. He fancied the 
arrival of that time when his father, in the course of nature, would be 
removed, and with him their sole means of support. He knew that he 
ought to be the protector and friend of his widowed mother and her 
orphan children; but how was he, out of the paltry pittance of a half 
pay captain, to support so many? It was not to be done. Peace was 
established on too firm a basis to be speedily broken. There was no 
employment for hundreds who were unfitted for aught but war and 
bloodshed. The sword was sheathed in the scabbard, in which it was 
fated to rust unemployed. 

Eugene consulted with his aged father. His advice was that he 
should sell out, and with the price of his commission keep his terms 
at Oxford, and, when he had taken his degree, be ordained as his 
curate. 

This plan accorded with Eugene’s feelings and wishes. He had been 
a fair classical scholar in his youth. A little reading up, he felt as- 
sured, would qualify him for matriculation, and he relied upon rigid 
attention to his college duties to insure him a respectable degree. 

Eugene was very popular at college. He could entertain his friends 
with accounts of battles and adventures of which he had been an eye- 
witness and a participator. He could tell anecdotes of our greatest 
heroes. He showed them how they bivouac’d by night in the moun-. 
tains and woods of Spain by disposing a dozen undergraduates in pic- 
tureque attitudes around an imaginary watch-fire in the centre of the 
quad-grassplot. Eugene, however, never allowed his popularity to in- 
terfere with his studies, or to lead him into scenes of debauchery and 
riot. He had an important object to attain, and resolutely resisted all 
temptations that might have risked his successs. 

At the completion of his third year of residence he went up for his 
examination. He had no intention of going up for a class, but he did 
his work so creditably, and his character was so much appreciated, 
that the examiners placed his name “ under the line,” as what is now 
the third class was then called : this was an honourable station, and 
considered a proof of fair scholarship. 

His ordination speedily followed the taking of his degree, for the 
bishop was glad to admit into holy orders so good a son, and to relieve 
so good a father, who had borne the burden and heat of a long day in 
the service of the church, from a portion of his labours. 

The pleasing task of assisting his parent was not long his to enjoy. 
A short but severe attack of illness removed the latter from his family. 
The grave had scarcely closed on his remains before the new incumbent 
signified his intention of coming into residence at the expiration of the 
three months allowed to the widow for the purpose of providing herself 
with another abode. 

Mr, Akinside had died poor, for he had had a large and expensive 
family, and his parishioners—humble labourers—often required his 
assistance. He Fad a heart too open to the appeals of poverty to re- 
fuse his aid. He gave—gave too largely for his means—but he was 
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blessed in giving. He had insured. his life for a certain amount, which, 
being judiciously'laid out in an annuity, produced sufficient to afford a 
living to the widow and her youngest Slane 

Eugene sought and obtained another curacy. The stipend was very 
small, but the house was large and convenient. There a placed bis 
mother to superintend his housekeeping, and to save her the expense 
of hiring a house for herself. Private pupilizing was in vogue at that 
period, for some sort of prejudice had been raised against sending 
boys to public schools. Private pupils were more plentiful than private 
tutors then—though it is.just the reverse now. Eugene advertised but 
once. His advertisement was replied to by a rich manufacturer, who 
wished to place two boys of eighteen and seventeen years of age with 
a clergyman, to be prepared for the university. He offered a liberal 
recompense, and Eugene agreed to the terms. He was happy at the 
idea of being placed in a situation to enable him to aid his mother in 
the education of her younger children, 

The pupils came to reside. Eugene found that they were ill-regu- 
lated, half-taught, and self-willed, to an extent hardly credible. He 
set about repairing the errors in their moral culture first; :and endea- 
voured to gain their confidence by kindness of manner, and participat- 
ing in such of their sports as were not inconsistent with his station, 

Playing at cricket and tennis, or rowing with their tutor, soon became 
distasteful to boys who had been allowed to indulge in more dangerous 
and immoral occupations. They felt that he would not countenance 
them in the pursuits they delighted in, so they did their best, by false- 
hood and contrivance—to deceive him, in order to practise in private 
what they dared not do openly, 

They sought the race-course, the cockpit, and the public-house, kept 
by a retired pugilist, and accounted for their absence from the par- 
sonage by stating that they had been home on a visit. As it had been 
Stipulated that they should do so now and then, and their father’s 
house was not many miles distant, their account was believed. 

Their visits to the race-course and cock-pit produced no visible results 
for a time—they betted with each other, and no one was the wiser, 
as they kept it secret; but the lessons they received from the boxer in- 
duced them to practise the art of self-defence in their bedroom, and 
to keep up their stamina by pouring strong drinks down their throats. 
As Mr, Quaverton would have sung, 


They kept their spirits up by pouring spirits down. 


The effects of these amusements soon showed themselves in a series of 
discoloured eyes, repeated bleedings at the nose, and violent headachs 
in the morning. All these appearances were accounted for by any false- 
hood that came uppermost in their vivid imaginations. 

Mr. Akihside’s suspicions were first aroused by observing a great 
change in the boys’ manner towards each other. Instead of always 
being together, and whispering and laughing to each other, they began 
to be churlish and spiteful in the remarks they made at each other. 
They avoided each other’s society as much as they could, looked black 
and sulky over the lectures they had formerly “got up” together, and 
at last petitioned to have separate bedrooms, under the pretence of 
its being unwholesome to sleep in a double-bedded room. 
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Their request was granted. Mr. Akinside was satisfied that some- 
thing had occurred to raise an unbrotherly feeling in the hearts of both 
his pupils. What it was he could not tell. They had had no dispute, 
no quarrel, in his presence, nor had his mother witnessed any thing of 
the kind. He questioned them on the subject. Both denied the exist- 
ence of any difference of opinion, or any cause of enmity. What 
could he do more ? 

The fact was that the younger brother, who was the taller and stronger 
of the two, had fairly surpassed the elder in acquiring the science in 
which Englishmen are known to excel. He could stop and hit almost 
as quick and as hard as his master in the art. In his set-tos he had 
not only exhibited this superiority of skill, but taken advantage of it 
by punishing the weaker and less skillful party very severely. This 
had led to a quarrel. The gloves were thrown off, and a battle 
fought in a retired spot in the grounds, which ended in the defeat of 
the younger from a severe kick which he received from his brother, 
just as he had conquered him with his fists. 

The bruises received, and the lameness which resulted from this en- 
counter, were explained away by a story which they concocted of having 
been run at by a wild cow, and fallen over the fence in trying to escape 
from her horns. The lie was so fluently told by the one, and so well 
backed up by the other, that it was believed. 

The boys after this memorable day hated each other cordially, and 
each sought an opportunity of venting his hatred in blows. They 
never spoke to each other on any subject. They drank deeply, but in 
silence. They longed to quarrel, but each was unwilling to begin. 
Each wanted to have an excuse for attacking the other, but did not 
choose to commence the attack. 

While they were in this humour it happened that Mr. Akinside 
"saree: an exercise which the younger brother had shown up. He spoke 

ong and highly of the very superior way in which he had translated 
some of the passages. The elder saw that this praise gave his brother 
great pleasure. He resolved to mar his joy. He told Eugene that 
** it was easily accounted for. Any boy could do it as well, if he had 
as good a crib.” 

The fire of fury flashed from the eyes of the younger, when he heard 
his deception disclosed. He struck the table heavily with his hand, 
and said, 

** You are a liar !” 

an elder brother sneered, and avowed that he had spoken the 
truth, 

Mr. Akinside was annoyed at this sudden outburst, and frightened 
at the demoniac expression in the face of his younger pupil. He was 
about to expostulate with them both, to rebuke them for quarrelling 
and using such coarse and unwarrantable terms, when the younger one 
shouted out, 

** Cowardly tell-tale as well as liar, take that.” 

Mr. Akinside saw a blow struck—he saw the elder brother fall from 
the blow. He sprung up from his seat, but before he could get round 
the table, on the opposite side of which he had been sitting, the younger 
threw something from his hand and sprang out of the open window on 
to the grassplot. It was a penknife. The blade, was covered with 
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blood. Eugene trembled as he turned to look at the victim of a 
brother’s uncontrolled fury. He was writhing in agony on the ground. 
His hands were pressed to his side, and from between his fingers 
drops of blood were trickling on to the boards. 

The alarm was given and assistance obtained as speedily as possible. 
The surgeon examined the wound, and pronounced it dangerous. The 
boy was put to bed, and before his father and mother could return with 
the messenger, who had been despatched for them in a chaise, he was a 
corpse. 

A jury was summoned. Mr. Akinside stated the circumstance as it 
occurred. The coroner summed up, and the verdict returned was death 
by misadventure, as it was made to appear that the murderer had had 
the penknife in his hand for some time, and struck the blow without 
being aware of his having it. 

Public rumour laid all the blame of the affray and its consequences 
on the poor tutor. 

‘‘He had stood calmly by and let one brother stab the other 
without interfering to prevent him. He had encouraged them to 
quarrel—to fight. He had allowed them to set-toin their rooms every 
night. He had winked at their bringing bottles of brandy and other 
spirits home with them from the public-house where he permitted them 
to take lessons from the blackguard landlord in boxing. He had never 
done his duty, or the boys would not have been seen at the races and 
betting at the cock- pit.” 

These remarks were not confined to the ignoble vulgar. The most 
respéctable people in the neighbourhood gave utterance to them, either 
because they believed them to be true, or because they believed that a 
man who had declined all their overtures to induce him to visit them, 
and kept himself closely at home—shunning society—was capable of 
any thing low and mean, and, of consequence, dangerous and disre- 
putable. 

In vain did Mr. Akinside explain; in vain did he plead ignorance of 
his’ pupils having frequented the scenes and places they did. 

‘* He ought to have known it if he did not. A pretty fellow to have 
the care of youth, to let them wander just where they pleased.” 

It was useless to attempt to stem the tide of unpopularity which was 
flowing in against him. It availed him not to refer to his own conduct 
in the church publicly, in his parish privately. 

‘* He might be a pretty good parson—he was a very bad neighbour 
—never went out to dinner, or gave a dinner at home—and quite unfit 
for a tutor.” 

The faces of all were set against him. His church was deserted by 
all except the poor, to whom he had been as kind and as bountiful as 
his slender means would enable him to be. Even some of these feeders 
on his purse reviled him. 

‘‘ His soup was nothing but sheep’s head and trotter broth, with a 
few vegetables in it and a little rice. No wonder he allowed the boys 
to stick each other. They most likely were badly fed, and quarrelled 
about a bit of meat.” 

The bishop of the diocese received several anonymous letters, calling 
on him to remove Eugene from the parish, to suspend him from his 
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office, and to strip off his gown. These letters he enclosed to the 
accused party, and requested him to favour him with an account of 
what had happened. Eugene complied with the request. He wrote a 
plain, straightforward statement of facts, which bore upon the face of it 
the impress of truth. The bishop believed every word of it. He 
recommended him to leave the curacy, and promised him preferment 
as soon as a vacancy occurred of a living in his gift. 

Mr. Akinside resigned, and was *‘ rung out” of the parish. He felt 
the insult, but a sense of having been treated with unjustifiable severity 
enabled him to bear it with patience. He forgave his enemies—for his 
was not the form but the substance of the religion he taught. 

He retired to a small cottage with his mother, and spent his time in 
study and the tuition of his younger brothers and sisters. - He trusted 
to time to clear his character, and make him compensation for the per- 
secutions to which he had been most unjustifiably ex 

After he had been thus hidden, as it were, from the public eye about 
three months, he received a letter from Lord , Stating that he had’ap- 
plied to the bishop—Eugene’s diocesan—to recommend him a’ person 
who would reside with him as tutor to his little boy, and spend his 
leisure time in arranging a voluminous library of which he had just 'bé- 
come the purchaser. The bishop had mentioned his name, and ex- 
—_— the circumstances which had induced him to resign ‘his curacy. 
, ———- wished to know if he would undertake the duties to which 
he was so admirably suited. EwIGO 

Mr. Akinside agreed to undertake them, and to take a liberal salary 
for doing them. He was installed as librarian at -——~ Castle, and 
took possession of a suite of apartments adjoining the library, had'a 
horse and servant set aside for his own service and ‘use, and thought 
himself a very fortunate person in getting such a very desirable -ap- 
pointment... He was introduced to his pupil, and found him an agreeable, 
gentle child, of nine years of age. 

The rich manufacturer—the father of the unfortunate ‘youth who 
had fallen a victim to his brother's fury—no sooner heard that the Jate 
tutor of his sons was now tutor to a lord than he published’ a ‘letter 
in the county paper, filled with the most fulsome and disgusting enco- 
miums upon Eugene’s great attainments and high moral character. He 
soundly rated the parish of which he had been curate, for listening to 
accusations, unfounded, malicious, and cruel, against their pastor, and 
ended by saying that he had vo doubt Mr. Akinside would do his duty 
as well towards Lord ——’s child as he had done to his, and wishing 
him joy in having secured a reward for his services almost as valuable 
as the one which he had formerly bestowed upon him. 

The animus of this public document was too apparent to annoy 
Eugene very much. He despised the proud upstart, and took no 
farther notice of him. 

With Lord , Eugene lived on a footing of equality. He was 
treated as a gentleman and a friend. 

y-——-—~ was absent from Castle. She had remained in 
town afte: what is termed the season was ended, in order to allow her 
daughters, who were on the point of coming out, the benefit of masters. 
They were engaged at enormous salaries, in putting the last polish on 
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Sappeenettnmantn which in these days “no young lady ought to be 
without.” 

Lord —— never talked of her ladyship or expressed a wish for her 
presence in the castle, though he often spoke of his daughters as two 

fine and amiable girls. ©» 

rom the rector of the parish, who was a frequent guest at the 
table, and who had shown him every civility in his power, Eugene 
learned that Lady was proud and haughty. 

He had received hints, tao, that his situation in the family would not 
be so agreeable in her presence as it had been in her absence. She 
rather looked down upon all engaged in professions, sacred or profane, 
and thought it infra dig. to sit down with any divine below the rank 
and dignity of a bishop. She treated her lord with contempt, 
though he had raised her to a rank far above what her birth and 
station in society could have led her to aspire to with any hope of suc- 
cess. 

Towards her youngest child—Eugene’s pupil—she had never exhi- 
bited a mother’s love. All her affections had been fixed on her eldest 
son. Him she had idolized—worshipped as a superior being. Death 
had deprived her of him, and in his grave she had buried all her love 
for her offspring—for though proud of her daughters, and anxious to 
prepare them for the stations they were to fill, by insuring them all the 
outward and visible signs of aristocratic perfection, she had never tried 
to win their confidence—to learn their secret wishes and feelings 
by exhibiting a mother’s love for them, or a mother’s anxiety for their 
moral culture. This part—this essential part of their education had 
been left to hirelings, who, to do her ladyship justice, had been selected 
with care and caution, and nobly remunerated for their services. She 
was said to\be easily offended, and never known to forgive the person 
who had given her offence. If the offender was subject to her control, 
he or she was not allowed to ‘‘explain,” but dismissed peremptorily, 
and forbidden her presence for ever. 

This account of her Jadyship did not prejudice Eugene in her favour. 
He hoped that some unforeseen event might occur to prevent her 
coming down to the castle for some months at least. His hopes, how- 
ever, were vain. Her approach was announced, and a serious gloomi- 
ness pervaded the hitherto cheerful countenances of the domestics— 
for none liked their mistress, though none dared to say that: they dis- 
liked her, even to each other. 

Eugene had resolved upon the plan of conduct best to be pursued 
by himself when the noble mother of his pupil arrived. It was 
to confine himself as much as possible to his own rooms and to 
the library, under the plea of having all the books to arrange and 
index. 

The day “‘ big with the fate of” my herocame. The carriages drove 
up and swept past the library windows full two hours sooner than they 
were expected. Eugene had left some papers in the drawing-room in 
which he had been consulting with Lord just before they went 
into the dining-room to take luncheon, while she little lord took his 
dinner. He thought that there would be sufficient time to recover these 
papers while the carriages were discharging their freight. 
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He passed along the passage which led to the reception rooms, 
avoiding the hall and more public approaches. A side-door gave him 
admittance to the inner drawing-room, and he passed through. into the 
larger room. In the centre stood an elegant but neatly-dressed female, 
apparently of some nineteen or twenty years of age. She had throwa 
aside her bonnet and some of the outer coverings of her dress, and was 
examining the cards which filled a porcelain-basket on the centre 
table. On hearing the sound of a footstep, she looked up from her 
occupation, and exposed to Eugene’s view one of the most interesting 
countenances he had ever beheld. It was not the beauty of mere fea- 
ture or complexion. The face was pale, but the pallor was relieved by 
eyes of deep brilliant gray, shrouded by brows and lashes of dark- 
brown hair, long and finely-pencilled. A profusion of hair of the 
same colour, only lighter by a shade or two, fell in ringlets on either 
seeek, and only prevented by abandeau from entirely shadowing ‘the 

ace, 

Eugene had no doubt that the owner of this pleasing face was one of 
the daughters of Lord He therefore made a very low bow, and, 
as he collected his papers, commenced an apology for his seemingly 
unwarrantable intrusion. 

Before he had finished his explanation, and the lady could reply, a 
servant threw open the door, which opened from the hall, and a lady— 
whom no one could doubt to be the lady of the castle—entered, fol- 
lowed by two elegantly-dressed girls, and Lord , who held one of 
them by the hand. 

“ Will your ladyship allow me to present my kind friend, Mr. Eu- 
gene Akinside, to your notice? He is the gentleman who has kindly 
undertaken the tuition of our boy, and the arrangement of my books. 
Mr. Akinside, Lady and my daughters.” 

Eugene bowed as he wondered who Lady No. 4 was. The earl’s 
daughters returned his bow. Lady —— raised her glass to her eye, 
and said, 

“‘ The tutor—I thought as much, Tarleton, will you oblige me by 
seeing my portfolio carefully removed from the carriage, and placed in 
my dressing-room.” 

The Lady No, 4 made a deep curtsey and retired. 

“* Dear Tarleton,” said the girls, ‘‘ we will go with you.” 

Lady said, ‘‘Stay here, girls—she will see every thing properly 
taken care of,” 

Eugene was about to withdraw, fully satisfied that he had been apo- 
logising to the governess or lady’s-maid. Lord ——, however, spoke 
to him, and again introduced him to her ladyship as an officer who 
had served his country in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. The expres- 
sion of the countess’s face was changed immediately. She greeted the 
officer, not the man. She despised him as a tutor, but as a retired 
soldier she deemed him worthy of her sweetest smile. A few minutes 
conversation convinced her she was conversing with a gentleman, and 
her manner was so bland and gracious, that Eugene was fully satisfied 
that the stories he had heard of her hauteur and overbearing conduct 


were false and calumnious. 
To please the mother he thought he could not do better than to 
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praise her son—his pupil. He spoke long and loudly of his talents 
and amiability, and expressed a conviction that he would one day do 
honour to the title he was born to bear. 

The mother listened to the praises of her child, but her face ex- 
ea no sympathy with the words she uttered. «She was glad to 

ar that he was getting on well, and gave satisfaction to his in- 
structor.” 

‘* But, oh ! Mr. Akinside,” she added, while her countenance wore the 
flush of excitement, andthe tears rolled in biground drops from her 
eyes,—“‘had you but known his brother—my child, my lost one 
—if ever an angel was allowed to exist on earth he was one. With 
him all that was glorious, great, and good perished. He was my 
lie oe was taken from me, and I feel myself alone—childless and 
alone.” 

Eugene would have said somewhat to console the grief he witnessed, 
had not the earl, who was aware that a violent fit of hysterics would 
succeed this outbreak of sorrow, given him a signal to leave the room, 
and requested his daughters to summon Miss Tarleton and her 
ladyship’s maid. As he passed to the library by the same pas- 
sage by which he had entered the drawing-room, Eugene’s ears were 
pierced by a thrilling scream, followed by wild, unnatural shouts of 
laughter. | 

At dinner all was calm and tranquil, the storm had passed away, 
and left no traces of its violence. 

After dinner Lord , who usually took his bottle of claret with 
Mr. Akinside, did not allude to any thing that had transpired. As 
soon as the wine was finished, he proposed to join the ladies, to which 
proposal Eugene had no objection. 

When they entered the filial opie, Miss Tarleton was singing at 
the pianoforte, and the ladies Louisa and Fanny were accompanying 
her on the harp and with their voices. Lady —— was reclining on a 
sofa wrapped in shawls, caressing a beautiful little dog that lay en- 
sconsed in the folds of her dress. 

Eugene looked towards her ladyship, but as she did not notice him, 
he sat down near the instruments and listened to the music, He was 
enchanted. He had never heard so much skill and execution displayed 
before. The tones of the nobly-born ladies were brilliant and full, 
but were surpassed in richness and sweetness by the voice of Miss 
Tarleton, which was deep and mellow. She also excelled her pupils 
in expression, for she seemed to feel the words which they sung 
merely as a vehicle for sound. 

When the trio was over, Eugene sat like one entranced. The 
vision of delight, however, vanished from his mind when the countess 
said “ Enough, Tarleton, that will do for to-night. You may re- 
tire.” 

The governess obeyed. Her pupils, kissing the cheek of their mo- 
ther, which was coldly held out to them, followed her after they had 
thrown their arms about the neck of the earl, and bowed courteously 
to Mr. Akinside. 

Two months elapsed. The castle was filled with visiters. Eugene 
confined himself much to his pupil and his books. He seldom joined 
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the dinner-table, but alwayspassed an hour or two in the drawing- 
room to listen to the music, and singing. He had been thrown muc 
t 


in’ Miss Tarleton’s society, as she and the ladies Louisa and Fanny 
always dined at an early hour with Eugene and his pupil. They fre- 
quently rode or walked together afterwards, ) 

In these interviews Eugene saw enough of her to be satisfied that 
she was highly-talented, very amiable, and very unhappy. She seemed 
nervous to a painful degree, and was in the habit of looking frequently 
and timidly about her, as if she dreaded the approach of some one. 
The cause of this nervous fear Eugene could not divine, as she was 
treated with the greatest kindness by her pupils, and with civility and 
attention by the domestics. 


The mystery, however, was cleared up. 
In the centre of the flower-garden stood a beautiful temple, called 


the Temple of Flora, and ornamented with statues and devices suitable 
to the name it bore. It was the favourite resort of the young ladies 
and their governess, whenever the weather induced them to seek its 
shady coolness. 

As Eugene was engaged in the garden giving his pupil a elinical 
lecture on botany by the side of the flower-beds, he heard loud sounds 
of anger and rebuke uttered with rapidity and violence. He stood to 
listen. His pupil gazed upon his face, and blushed as he said,» °°’ 

‘* Lady ” (for he never called her mother) “ is scolding poor 
Tarleton as usual.’’ " 

Without thinking of what he was doing, Eugene walked rapidly to- 
ward the temple whence the voice evidently came, The sight that pre- 
sented itself astonished him. Lady , her countenance inflamed, 
her eyes flashing and looking more like a demon than a woman, stood 
with her finger: pointed in scorn at the governess, who was weeping 
bitterly inthe arms of her pupils, who appeared to be deprecating their 
mother’s anger. 

** You, too, an orphan, friendless, and unprotected, whom I took 
out of compassion from a charity-school, bearing the dress and badge 
of beggary upon you—you, whom I allowed to leave your humble 
station, and raised to a situation far above your worth—you—thing !— 
reptile !——to desert your duties and try your seductive arts on the tutor 
of my son!” 

** You accuse me falsely, madam,” sobbed the governess. 

** Mother—dear mother—you are mistaken ; indeed you are,” said 
the ladies. 

‘“« Falsely ? J—I, the Countess of , am to be told by one de- 
for on my bounty, that I utter a falsehood! and that, too, when 

have proofs of what I assert !’’ 

‘* What proofs, madam 2” said Eugene, who, to the surprise of all, 


stepped into the temple. 
dy stepped back, drew up her tall figure to its full height, 


and eyeing him with bitter scorn, said, 
‘‘ Your unexpected and unwelcome presence. here, if others were 


wanting, is sufficient proof that you have been induced by that 














wanton there to neglect your duties, and forget your situation in this 
family.” 
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Eugene was astonished. He would have demanded an explanation, 
but before he could speak, Lady ——'seized her son by the hand) and 
left the temple, bidding her daughters “* follow her’ immediately,:and 
not to countenance, by their presence, the disgraceful intercourseof two 
ungrateful hirelings.” | 7 ODay 

The daughters would have disobeyed their mother,;and remained to 
comfort their falsely-accused friend, but Miss Tarleton’ waved’ them 
from her as she rose ftom their arms, and the countess again bade them 
*‘Jeave, on pain of her displeasure, those’ who ‘should shortly be 
turned out into the world as they deserved.” They ‘reluctantly 
obeyed. 

The situation of Miss Tarleton and Eugene was painful in the ex- 
treme. He, however, led the poor weeping girl to a seat, and in ‘the 
most delicate way he could, inquired the meaning of what he had seen 
and heard. The explanation satisfied him that the countess was a 
slanderer and atyrant. He strongly advised Miss Tarleton to quit the 
castle immediately. 


Where was she to go? She had not a friend in the world. Eugene - 


thought of his mother. He urged Miss Tarleton to put herself under 
his protection. She refused, for she said it would confirm the story 
which the, countess had invented. Eugene combatted her arguments, 
and at last prevailed by promising her not to visit his home while: she 
remained under its roof. He would resign his tutorship, and would 
retire to London for a time. : 

Eugene procured a means of conveyance, and when the countess in- 
quired for the governess in the evening, a note was placed in her hands, 
which informed her that she had left the castle for ever. In anger she 
ordered the servant to send Mr. Akinside to her. ‘The man told her 
“‘ he had left in a post-chaise about an hour before.” 

Lady sought the earl, who told her that through her violent 
temper and unwarrantable accusations, she had driven a friendless. girl 
to seek a home with the stranger, deprived her son of a conscientious 
guide, and himself of a sincere friend. 

The countess sneered at her lord contemptuously as she said, 

‘‘ It was cunningly contrived—she wished they might marry and live 
happily together.” 

Lor would have vindicated the characters of his friend and his 
daughters’ governess, but the countess bade him not to attempt to de- 
ceive her—as he had been deceived himself—and left the room. 








Cuap. IV. 


Two months had passed since the scenes I have recorded were 
acted. Eugene Akinside had been inducted to the living of ‘Ditch- 
ingly. Lord , the patron of the living, had given it.to him in a 
way which rendered a refusal impossible. It was but of little value, 
but it would, as his lordship said, support him in comfort until a more 
valuable one became vacant. 

After induction and reading in Eugene returned to London until the 
vicarage-house was put into repair. 1 











































324 The Five Incumbents. 


** The season” had again commenced; town was full; the streets 
and parks were thronged with carriages. Amidst the thousands who 
went to breathe the pure air of the park and Kensington-gardens was 
the.sub-vicar of Ditchingly. As he was about to leave and seek his 
lodgings, some time after the great press of visiters had departed, and 
evening was throwing its lengthened shadows on the earth, he heard a 
loud shout followed by screams and shrieks. These were succeeded 
by a fearful trampling of horses—the ground seemed to shake under 
his feet. He turned to ascertain the cause of the sudden uproar, and 
saw an Open poney-carriage approaching as fast as the little animals 
could draw it. A lady sat on the driving-seat, but the reins had 
fallen from her hand and she was screaming for aid. A gentleman 
who was sitting by her side seemed to be trying to recover the failen 
reins. This Eugene saw at a glance; the carriage came up, he sprung 
into the road, seized the bridle of the off-side horse, and turned the 
carriage towards the rails by the-side of the drive; the ponies sprung 
over, broke the traces and the pole, and scampered over the green 
sward, leaving the carriage on the other side. 

Eugene’s arm was broken in the attempt to stop the ponies—the 
agony was such that he was insensible fora time. When he recovered 
a crowd was around him and a surgeon was binding up his broken 
limb ; the carriage lay at his side overturned; a lady was fainting on 
the ground near him, and by her side lay what had been Lord ; 
Eugene’s friend and patron. The ladies Louisa and Fanny were weep- 
ing over their dead father; he had fallen on his head and fractured 
his skull. The fainting lady was the countess, who had been driving 
the ponies and venting her ill-humour by lashing them into madness. 

Eugene was assisted into a coach that had been called for him and 
left the spot. The fractured arm was for a long time painful, and the 
surgeons were in doubt whether they would not be compelled to remove 
it. They removed him instead of his arm, sent him down to his mo- 
ther, where Miss Tarleton still dwelt—repaying the widow’s kindness 
to her in her destitute state by educating her younger daughters. 

A few years passed by, and Ditchingly vicarage was tenanted by the 
incumbent and his incumbrances. Eugene had a wife and six chil- 
dren all living happy and contented on 180/. per annum. Need the 
reader be told that the mother of those children had borne the name 
of Tarleton ?—that the countess’s wish had proved prophetic ? 

It was to be a great day at the parsonage of Ditchingly when the 
sixth child was to be christened. The grandmother of the child was to 
be there, and all its aunts and uncles—the whole family were to attend. 
They came: the day passed off delightfully; never had an evening 
sun set on a happier family. When the same sun rose again, it shone 
on the house of mourning—joy and mirth were exchanged for gloom 
and sorrow. The cholera—the pestilence permitted by Heaven to pervade 
the Jand—had fallen on the happy family. The scourge assumed its se- 
verest form—all human aid was vain—victim after victim fell be- 
neath its violence, and when the father recovered from its attack, he 
found that all his loved ones—all—his mother, his wife, his brothers, 
and his children—all save one—his infant—were dead and BURIED. 
Hidden for ever from his sight in this world. Many of his parishioners 
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had fallen too; for the plague had swept that part. of the country— 
encouraged probably by the nuisance from the peats below. —_. 

Did Eugene Akinside sink under the blow? No: faith and hope 
supported him—he lived to join his loved ones in another world,, to 
-_ and train up the only legacy his. wife had left him—her babe—in 

s. 

Within one year after this sad blow was sent to try him, the Coun- 
tess of died. In her will, she left a large sum, amounting to 
thousands to the Incumbent of Ditchingly, as some compensation for 
the injuries she had done to him and bis wife, and as a mark of her 
sense of his courage in attempting to save her from harm when her 
horses ran away. . 

Eugene did not want this money; he had enough, and more than 
enough for himself and his child. He gave it—the whole amount 
—anonymously, to a college for the education of orphan-girls. 








Reader—my tales are told. The ‘ Five Incumbents” are still, 
living, I believe. If you should meet with them all, or any of them, 
except the Rector of Squashyfield, whose merits I know not, and may 
never know, as he is still non est, cultivate their friendship for they 
are worthy of your regard. 

If you are fond of angling, seek the village of Clearstream, on the 
top of the Exeter Highflyer. The landiord will tell you of my success, 
and point out my favourite spots; he will not complain to you of my 
having done nothing for the ‘‘ good of the house” by sponging on the 
neighbouring parsons ; but will tell you of the happy evening we passed 
on the day before my departure, when I entertained all my friends to 
an excellent dinner, gave them plenty of wine, and promised them to 
visit them again on the following year. 

I have not been able to perform that promise, but my friend the pro- 
fessor vows he will accompany me to Clearstream next season to eat 
the trout and the fairy fish on the spot. He is nervously anxious for 
the time to arrive, but I tell him, in the words of Zachariah Bond, 
‘“‘ Easy does it—no hurry—lots of time,” to which he replies with a 
wink, like the Rector of Rushley’s, and sings, 


Time hath wings, old age approaches, 
imitatory of my friend, Mr. Quaverton. 








EPIGRAM, 


ON A CERTAIN HERO AND HEROINE. 


In raising names to noble rank 

Not always true desert prevails ; 
But Honour’s self may take delight 
In hoisting such top-gallant Sales ! 
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DIARY AND' CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 


However the world may have benefitted, through the medium of 
this Diary, by the six years’ residence of ‘Miss Burney at the court of 
Queen Charlotte, we are by no means sorry to find that her almost 
monastic seclusion from society closes at an early part of the new 
volume (the fifth). The truth is, that no human creature ever felt more 
keenly the evils of finding oneself in a thoroughly “ false position” than 
Miss Burney did during those six mortal years Lanois? Oiled to her, 
very nearly, in the fatal sense of the phrase, for one year moré of their 
privations and annoyances would evidently have killed her. She just 
escaped in time however; and as the Queen, though extremely disap- 
pointed and annoyed at losing her, behaved very kindly and hand- 
somely to her at parting—continuing one-half of her salary for the 
remainder of her life—her lot, upon the whole, was certainly not m- 
jured by her connection with the court; and we, her successors, have 
gained by it what no one else could have given us, and for the loss of 
which nothing that even she could have offered us in its place would 
have compensated : for much as we admire, and what is better, esteem 
and love her ‘* Evelinas” and ‘ Cecilias,” we would not part with her 
Court Diary for the best two of them that she could or would have 
written during ‘the period of its composition. So that with all that 
personal fondness and regard for the ‘* dear little Burney” with which no 
other female writer—much less any male one—ever inspired us in any 
thing like an equal degree, we are quite reconciled to that’ period of 
penance and purgatory through which she fretted so gently, and sighed 
so pathetically, atl the while that she was turning its evils ‘* to favour 
and to prettiness,’ and from which she at last emancipated herself so 
nobly, notwithstanding the ‘‘ most admired disorder” and consternation 
into which the very hint of such a step threw, not merely the cold and 
empty courtiers with whom she was associated, but her own nearest and 
dearest friends and kindreds—all indeed who knew her, with the sole 
exception of those three superior spirits, Burke, Windham, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, to whose grade of mind her’s approached as closely as 
a woman’s mind can or ought to do, and but for whose strong and active 
interest in her welfare she certainly never would have escaped from the 
unnatural thraldom into which nothing but her intense filial affection 
could have enticed her. All Miss Burney’s reverent fondness and ad- 
miration for the venerable Mrs. Delaney, through whose medium the 

lace at court was offered to her, and doubtless from what she (Mrs. 
Delaney) had reported to the Queen of her character and principles 
(though this latter fact nowhere appears in the Diary), did not for a 
moment hoodwink that fine intuitive perception of moral fitness which 
taught her to shrink from the seducing offer of becoming a court 
menial, as if it had come from an avowed emissary of the evil one ; and 
had she herself alone been concerned, she evidently would not have 
taken a second moment to consider of the offer, but have rejected it 
as promptly as she would the offer of any other glaring mesalliance 
(to which, by the by, she more than once pathetically likens her miser- 
able position during these years). But her dear father—what would 
he say ordo? It was evident from the first moment that he had set 
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his heart upon his beloved Fanny—the flower of his flock—being a 
court lady. And his thoroughly, worldly view of the matter (for, 

all his amiable and endearing qualities, Dr. Burney was a thorough man 
of the world, so far as honour and integrity allowed) was supported 'by 
the kindly but shallow-thoughted. conclusions of all her dearest(rela« 
tions and closest friends. The struggle, therefore,,was,} ief; andsthe 
gentlest, the softest, the most pure-minded, the most simpie-thoughted, 


the most home-loving, thé most retiring of her sex, became for six. 


weary years the daily and hourly companion of lords and ladies in 


waiting, mistresses of the robes and maids of honour, military equerries’ 


and grooms of the stole, every one of whose aristocratic blood scorned 
the music-master’s daughter, as a low-born ‘‘ weed which. had no 
business, there,” at the same time that they hated her intellectual su- 
periority, and dreaded its possible employment, in some day or other 
putting. them into a book. 

But this was not the worst. Miss Burney well knew how to assert 
her social position had it been openly questioned, and her mind at all 
times enjoyed that healthy tone which enabled it to ‘ find good in every 
thing,” even in the washy ‘* brooks” and stately “ stones” of a court 
circle, It was after having all day long run the gauntlet through all 
these, that at night she was compelled—for compulsion it was to her 
gentle spirit, the alternative being a charge of purposed insultto 
‘make herself agreeable” to her immediate superior in office, who 
seems to have been the most thoroughly ill-conditioned, ill-tempered, 
impracticable, heartless, empty creature, that age and ill-health ever 
yet concocted out.of a court official too old to work, too proud to re- 
sign, and too long trusted to be turned off. There is notin any existing 
work of fiction so fine a study, or one so full of affecting interest, as 
that afforded by the daily ¢éte-d-tétes of Madame Schwellenberg and 
Miss Burney, and the daily struggles of the latter to bear them 
patiently, without basely succumbing to the insolent pretensions and 
heartless cruelty of her wretched tyrant, as we find them daily re+ 
corded in the last and present volume of this Diary. 

From this melancholy thraldom, which was unrelieved by a single 
redeeming circumstance, beyond the uniform kindness of the priticesses, 
and the general, but by no means uniform kindness of the Queen herself 
—a thraldom, too, for which the sufferer herself was condemned to pay a 
large annual price in argent comptant (for Miss Burney could, with per- 
fect ease, have earned by her pen at least ten times the amount of her 
paltry annual stipend)—from this cruel thraldom she was rescued only 
just in time to save her life, by the earnest and almost: indignant re- 
monstrances of Mr. Windham to her father, with whom his opinions had 
great weight, especially when backed, as they were, by those of Burke 
and Reynolds; the latter of whom proposed, more than half seriously, 
to geta Round Robin addressed to Dr. Burney, signed by the whole 
of the famous Literary Club, against the enormity in question, which 
they, and they only,,seemed to regard in its true light,—as no less 
foolish than it was selfish and unfeeling. 

At last, however, she does escape ; and the first use she makes of her 
newly recovered liberty is, like an uncaged bird, to fly to the woods and 
fields, whither she cares not, so that it be but far enough away from the 
scenes of her late thraldom. But, like a bird in this too, she soon re- 
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turns to her beloved home, away from which she never seems to have 
enjoyed a single day of perfect happiness. The details of this rambli 
excursion into the west of England with her dear friend Mrs. Ord, 
present an entirely new feature in Miss Burney’s Diary and Letters, and 
will be read with a double interest from their relating to places that 
have undergone such singular changes since the date of her deseri 
tions. Before however entirely taking leave of her court meee 
we must extract a few passages from them, that are at least as piquant 
as any thing the previous volumes have furnished. 


A Sailor.—At dinner Mrs, Schwellenberg presided, attired maguifi- 
— Miss Goldsworthy, Mrs. Stainforth, Messrs. De Luc and Stanhope, 
dined with us; and while we were still eating fruit, the Duke of Clarence en- 


He was just risen from the King’s table, and waiting for his equipage to go 
home and prepare for the: ball. To give you an idea of the energy of his 
Royal Highness’s language, I ought to set apart a general objection to writing, 
or rather intimating, certain forcible words, and beg leave to show you, in ge- 
nuine colours, a Royal sailor. 

We all rose, of course, upon his entrance, and the two gentlemen placed 
themselves behind their chairs, while the footmen left the room; but he or- 
dered us all to sit down, and called the men back to hand about some wine. 
He was in exceeding high spirits, and in the utmost good humour. He 
himself at the head of the table, next Mrs. Schwellenberg, and looked remark- 
ably Bey gay, and full of sport and mischief, yet clever withal, as well as 
comical. 

“ Well, this is the first day I have ever dined with the King at St. James’s 
on his birthday. Pray, have you all drunk his Majesty’s health ?” 

No, your Roy! Highness : your Roy’l Highness might make dem do dat,” 
said Mrs. Schwellenberg. ) 

“O by——will 1! Here, you (to the footman), bring champague! [ll 
drink the King’s health again, if I die for it! Yet I have done pretty well 
already : so has the King, I promise you! I believe his Majesty was never 
taken such care of before. We have kept his spirits up, I promise you ; 
we have enabled him to go through his fatigues ; and I should have done more 
still, but for the ball and Mary—I have promised to dance with Mary !” 

Champagne being now yy - for the Duke, he ordered it all round. When 
it came to me I whispered to Westerhaults to carry it on: the Duke slapped 
ny hand violently on the table, and called out, “O, by ——, you shall drink 
it!” 

There was no resisting this. We all stood up, and the Duke sonorously 
gave the royal toast. 

“ And now,” cried he, making us all sit down again, “ where are my rascals 
of servants? I shan't be in time for the ball ; besides, I’ve got a deuced tailor 
waiting to fix on my epaulette! Here, you, go and see for my servants! d’ye 
hear ? Scamper off!” 

Off ran William. : 

“ Come, let’s have the King’s health again. De Luc, drink it. Here, 
champagne to De Luc!” 

I wish you could have seen Mr. De Luc’s mixed simper—half-pleased, half- 
alarmed. However, the wine came and he drank it, the Duke taking a bumper 
for himself at the same time. 

“ Poor Stanhope !” cried he: “Stanhope shall have a too! Here, 
champagne! what are you all about? Why don’t you give pagne to poor 
Stanhope ?” 

Mr. Tonhens, with great pleasure, complied, and the Duke again accom- 
nied him. 
ee Come hither, do you hear?” cried the Duke to the servants ; and on the 






































Sphroech, slow and submissive, of Mrs, Stainforth’s man, he hit him # violent 
Pp on the back, calling out, “Hang you! why don’t you.see for my 
rascals 

Away flew the man, and then he called out to Westerhaults, 

“ Hark’ee! bring another glass of champagne to Mr. De Luc !” 

Mr. De Luc knows these royal youths too well to venture at so vain an ex- 
periment as disputing with them ; so he only shrugged his shoulders and drank 
the wine. The Dukedid the same. 

“ And now, poor Stanhope,” cried the Duke; “give another glass to poor 
Stanhope, d’ye hear ?” 

‘* Is not your Royal Highness afraid,” cried Mr. Stanhope, displaying the 
full circle of his borrowed teeth, “I shall be apt to be rather up in the world, 
as the folks say, if I tope on at this rate ?” 

* Not at all! you can’t get drunk in a better cause. I'd get drunk m 
if it was not for the ball. Here, champagne! another glass for the philoso- 
pher! I keep sober for Mary.” 

“QO, your Royal Highness!” cried Mr. De Luc, gaining courage as he 
= '; “you will make me quite droll of it if you make me go on,—quite 

“So much the better! so much the better! it will do you a monstrous 
= of good. Here, another glass of champagne for the Queen’s philoso~ 

rl’ 
“oe De Luc obeyed, and the Duke then addressed Mrs. Schwellenberg’s 
eorge. 

” Here! you! you! why, where is my carriage ? Run and see, do you hear?” 

Off hurried George, grinning irrepressibly. 

‘If it was not for that deuced tailor, I would not stir. I shall dine at the 
Queen’s house on Monday, Miss Goldsworthy ; | shall come to dine with the 
Princess Royal. I find she does not go to Windsor with the Queen.” 

He then said it was necessary to drink the Queen’s health. The gentlemen 
here made no demur, though Mr. De Luc arched his eyebrows in expressive 
fear of consequences. 

‘« A bumper,” cried the Duke, “ to the Queen’s gentleman-usher.” 

They all stood up and drank the Queen’s health. 

** Here are three of us,” cried the Duke, “all belonging to the Queen: the 
Queen’s philosopher, the Queen’s gentleman-usher, and the Queen’s son ; but, 
thank Heaven, I’m nearest!” 

‘‘ Sir,” eried Mr. Stanhope, a little affronted, “I am not now the Queen’s 
gentleman-usher ; I am the Queen’s equerry, sir.” 

“A glass more of champagne here! What are you all so slow for? Where 
are all my rascals gone? They’ve put me in one passion already this morning. 
a a glass of champagne for the Queen’s gentleman-usher!” laughing 

eartily. 

“ No, sir,” repeated Mr. Stanhope ; “ I am equerry now, sir.” 

“ And another glass to the Queen’s philosopher !” 

Neither gentleman objected ; but Mrs. Schwellenberg, who had sat laugh- 
ing and happy all this time, now grew alarmed, and said, ‘ Your Royal High- 
ness, I am afraid for the ball !” , 

“ Hold you your potato-jaw, my dear,” cried the Duke, pat her ; but, re- 
collecting himself, he took her hand and pretty abruptly k it, and then, 
flinging it hastily away, laughed aloud, and called out, “There! that will 
make amends for any thing, so now I may say what I will. So here! a 
of champagne for the Queen’s philosopher and the Queen’s gentleman- er! 
Hang me, if it will not do them a monstrous deal of good ! 

Here news was brought that the equipage was in order. He started up, 
calling out, “ Now, then, for my deuced tailor.” . 

“©, your Royal Highness!” cried Mr. De Luc, in a tone of expostulation, 
“now you have made us droll, you go!” 

Off, however, he went. 
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Kissing Hands.—One thing, however, was a little unlucky ;—when the mayor 
and burgesses (of Weymouth) came with the address, they requested leave to 
kiss hands : this was graciously accorded ; but the mayor advancing in a com- 
mon way, to take the Queen's hand, as’ he ‘might that of any lady mayoress, 
Colonel Gwynn, who stood by, whispered, 

“ You must kneel, sir !” 

He found, however, that he took no notice of this hint, but kissed the 
Queen’s hand erect. As he passed him on his way back, the colonel said, 

* You should have knelt, sir!” 

“ Sir,” answered the poor mayor, “ I cannot.” 

“ Every body does, sir.” 

“ Sir,—I have a wooden leg!” 

Poor man! ’twas such a surprise! and such an excuse as no one could dis- 
pute. 

But the absurdity of the matter followed ;—all the rest did the same ; ‘taking 
the same privilege, by the example, without the same or any cause. 


After her rambling excursion to the west of England, which seems to 
have acted like magic in repairing her broken health and spirits, we find 
our Diarist again established in the bosom of her family, whence she 
once, more addresses to us those delightful reminiscences of the élite 
of the half-literary, half-fashionable society of the day, which, afterall, 
are the flowers and gems of these volumes. It was at the house of the 
beautiful Mrs. Crewe that these brilliant assemblages now took place, - 
and thither we must follow the Diarist for a moment, only reminding 
the reader of the wonderful changes which had been ai, even in 
this class of English society, by the events of the six years during which 
Miss Burney had been secluded from it. All we can afford from this 
portion of the Diary is a touch of Edmund Burke, who, since we parted 
from him in his social character six years ago, has been placed on the 
stp of European fame, by the part he has taken in the French Re- 
volution, 


Burke’s Tuble-talk at Mrs. Crewe’s.—Mrs. Crewe gave him her place, and 
he sat by me, and entered into a most animated conversation upon Lord 
Macartney and his Chinese expedition, and the two Chinese youths who 
were toaccompany it. These last he described minutely, and spoke of the ex- 
tent of the undertaking in high, and perhaps fanciful, terms, but with allusions 
and anecdotes intermixed, so full of general information and brilliant ideas, 
that I soon felt the whole of my first enthusiasm return, and with it a sensa- 
tion of pleasure that made the day delicious to me. 

After this my father joined us, and politics took the lead. He spoke then 
with an eagerness and vehemence that instantly banished the Graces, though 
it redoubled the energies of his discourse. 

“The French Revolution,” he said, ‘‘ which began by authorising and le- 

lizing injustice, and which by rapid steps had proceeded to every species of 

espotism except owning a despot, was now menacing all the universe and all 
mankind with the most violent concussion of principle and order.” 

My father heartily joined, and I tacitly assented to his doctrines, though I 
feared not with his fears. 

One speech I must repeat, for it is explanatory of ‘his conduct, and nobly 
explanatory. When he had expatiated upon the present dangers, even to 
English liberty and property, from the contagion of havoc and novelty, he 
earnestly exclaimed, 

“ This it is that has made mz an abettor and supporter of Kings! Kings are 
necessary, and, if we would preserve peace and prosperity, we must preserve 
THEM. We must all put our shoulders to the work! Ay, and stoutly, too 
This subject lasted till dinner. 


















































At dinner Mr. Burke sat next Mrs, Crewe,,and 1 had the happiness ‘to be 
seated next Mr. Burke; and my other neighbour was his amiable.son... + 

The dinner and the dessert, when the servants. were removed, were delight- 
ful. How I wish my dear Susanna, and Fredy could meet this wonderful map 
when he is easy, happy, and with people he cordially likes! But politics, 
even on his own side, must always be excluded ; his irritability is.so terrible 
on that theme that it gives immediately to his face the expression of aman 
who is going to defend himself from, murderers. 

I can give you only a few little detached traits of what passed, as detail 
would be endless. 

Charles Fox being mentioned, Mrs. Crewe told us that he had lately said, 
upon being shown some passage in Mr. Burke's book which he had warmly 
rs) , but which had, in the event, made its own justification, very can- 
didly, “ Well! Burke is right—but Burke is often right, only he is right 
too soon.” 

“Had Fox seen some things in that book,” answered Mr. Burke, “as 
soon, he would at this moment, in all probability, be first minister of this 
country.”4 

“* What !” cried Mrs. Crewe,* ** with Pitt ?—No!—no!—Pitt won't go out, 
and Charles Fox will never make a coalition with Pitt.” 

*¢ And why not?” said Mr. Burke, drily ; “ why not this coalition as well as 
other coalitions,” 

Nobody tried to answer this. \ 

“Charles Fox, however,” said Mr. Burke, afterwards, “can never inter- 
nally like the French Revolution. He is entangled; but in himself, if he 
should find no other objection to it, he has at least too much taste for such a 
revolution.” 

Mr. Elliot related that he had lately been in a company of some of the first 
and most distinguished men of the French nation, now fugitives here, and 
had asked them some questions about the new French ministry ; they had 
answered that they knew them not even by name till now! 

“‘ Think,” cried he, ‘‘ what a ministry that must be! Suppose a new admi- 
nistration formed here of Englishmen of whom we had never before beard the 
names! what statesmen they must be! how prepared and fitted for govern- 
ment! . To begin by being at the helm !” 

Mr. Richard Burke related, very comically, various censures. cast upon his 
brother, accusing him of being the friend of despots, and the abettor of slavery, 
because he had been shocked at the imprisonment of the King of France, and 
was anxious to preserve our own limited monarchy in the same state in which 
it so long had flourished. 

Mr. Burke looked half-alarmed at his brother’s opening, but when he. had 
a he very good-humouredly poured out a glass of wine, and turning to 
me said, 

“ Come then-—here’s slavery for ever !” 

This was well understood, and echoed round the table with hearty laughter. 

“This would do for you 5h Mr. Burke,” said ‘Mrs. Crewe, “ if it 
could get into a newspaper! Mr. Burke, they would say, has now spoken 
out; the truth has come to light unguardedly, and his real defection from the 
cause of true liberty is acknowledged. I should like to draw up the para- 

raph.” 
" e And add,” said Mr. Burke, “the toast was addressed to Miss Burney, in 
order to pay court to the Queen !” 

This sport went on till, upon Mr. Elliot’s again mentioning France and the 
rising Jacobins, Mr. Richard Burke loudly gave a new toast— Come !” cried 
he, “‘ here’s confusion to confusion !” 


Here is another specimen of the admirable matter with which the 


Diary now teems. How different from the above, yet how infinitely 
amusing! There is nothing in comedy half so fin in its way. To 
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—— it, however, the reader must bear in mind the intense fine- 
ladyism of Mrs. Crewe, on the one hand, and on the other the “dear 
Tittle Burney’s” exquisite sense of the ridiculous, kept in awe by her 
almost pradishly fastidious notions of female delicacy and propriety, 


We next proceeded to the Shakspeare Gallery, which I had never seen. 
And here we met with an adventure that finished our mornings’ excursions. 

There was a lady in the first room, dressed rather singularly, quite alone, 
and extremely handsome, who was parading about witha nosegay in herhand, 
which she frequently held to her nose, in a manner that was evidently calcu- 
lated to attract notice. We therefore passed on to the inner-room, to avoid 
her. Here we had butall just taken our stand opposite different pictures, when 
she also entered, and, coming pretty close to my father, sniffed at her flowers 
with a sort of extatic eagerness, and then let them fall. My father picked 
them up, and gravely presented them to her. She curtsied to the ground in 
receiving them, and presently crossed over the room, and, brushing past Mrs. 
Crewe, seated herself immediately by her elbow. Mrs. Crewe, not spanising 
this familiarity, moved away, giving ie at the same time a look of dignifi 
distance that was almost petrifying 

It did not prove so to this lady, who presently followed her to the next 
picture, and, sitting as close as she could to where Mrs. Crewe stood, began 
singing various quick passages, without words or connexion. 

saw Mrs. Crewe much alarmed, and advanced to stand by her, meaning to 
whisper her that we had better leave the room ; and this idea was not checked 
by seeing that the flowers were artificial. 

By the looks we interchanged, we soon mutually said, “This is a mad 
woman.” We feared irritating her by a sudden flight, but gently retreated, 
and soon got quietly into the large room ; when she bounced up with a great 
noise, and, throwing the veil of her bonnet violently back, as if fighting it,she 
looked after us, pointing at Mrs. Crewe. 

Seriously frightened, Mrs. Crewe seized my father’s arm, and hutried up two 
or three steps into a small apartment. Here Mrs. Crewe, addressing herself 
to an elderly gentleman, asked if he could inform the people below that a mad 
woman was terrifying the company ; and while he was receiving her commis- 
sion with the most profound respect, and with an evident air of admiring as- 
tonishment at her beauty, we heard a rustling, and, looking round, saw 
the same figure hastily striding after us, and in an instant at our elbows. 

Mrs. Crewe turned quite pale; it was palpable she was the object pursued, 
and she most civilly and meekly articulated, ** 1 beg your pardon, ma'am,” as 
she hastily passed her, and hurried down the steps. 

We were going to run for our lives, when Miss Townsend whispered Mrs. 
Crewe it was only Mrs. Wells the actress, and said she was certainly only per- 
forming vagaries to try effect, which she was quite famous for doing. 

It would have been food for a painter to have seen Mrs. Crewe during this 
explanation. All her terror instantly gave way to indignation ; and scpreely 
any pencil could equal the high vivid glow of her cheeks. To find hers 
made the object of game to the burlesque humour of a bold player, was an in- 
dignity she could not brook, and her mind was immediately at work how to as- 
sist herself against such unprovoked and unauthorized effrontery. 

The ebdetly gentleman who, with great eagerness, had followed Mrs. Crewe, 

ied by a young man who was of his party, requested more particu- 
larly Rar Gombe ; but before Mrs. Crewe’s astonishment and resentment 
found words, Mrs. Wells, singing, and throwing herself into extravagant atti- 
tudes, again rushed down the steps, and fixed her eyes on Mrs. Crewe. 
| Talk hanover no longer served her pu , rs. Crewe fixed hers in re- 
turn, and with a firm, composed, commanding air, and look that, though it did 
not make this strange creature retreat, somewhat disconcerted her for a few 
minutes. 
She then presently affected a violent coughing—such a one as almost shook 
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heironen : rong such a forced and unnatural noise as rather resembled howl- 
ing than a cold. 

his over, and perceiving Mrs. Crewe still steadily keeping her ground, she 
had the courage to come up to us, and, with a flippant ge to the eldesly 


“ Pray, sir, will you tell me what it is o’clock ?” 

He looked vexed to be called a moment from looking at Mrs. Crewe, and, 
with a forbidding gravity, answered her— 

“ About two. 

“ No offence, [ hope, sir ?” cried she, seeing him turn eagerly from her. 

He bowed without Jooking at her, and she strutted away, still, however, 
keeping in sight, and playing various tricks, her eyes perpetually turned towards 
Mrs. Crewe, who as regularly met them, with an expression such as might have 
turned a softer culprit to stone. 

Our cabal was again renewed, and Mrs. Crewe again told this gentleman to 
make known to the proprietors of the gallery that this person was a nuisance 
to the company, when, suddenly reapproaching us, she called out, “Sir! sir!” 
to the younger of our new protectors. 

He coloured, and looked much alarmed, but only bowed. 

“ Pray, sir,” cried she, “* what’s o’clock ?” 

He looked at his watch and answered. 

“ You don’t take it ill, I hope, sic ?” she cried. 

He only bowed. 

“T do no harm, sir,” said she; “ I never bite!” 

The poor young man looked aghast, and bowed lower ; but Mrs. Crewe, ad- 
dressing herself to the elder, said aloud, 

a “T beg you, sir, to go to Mr. Boydell; you may name me to him—Mrs. 
rewe.” - 3 

Mrs. Wells at this walked away, yet still in sight. 

“ You may tell him what has Letoened, sir, in all our names. You may tell 
him Miss Burney—” 

“O no!” cried I, in a horrid fright, “1 beseech I may not be named! And, 
indeed, ma’am, it may be better to let it all alone. It will do no good; and it 
may all get into the newspapers.” 

“And if it does,” cried Mrs. Crewe, “what is it to us? We have done 
nothing ; we have given no offence, and made no disturbance. This person 
has frightened us all wilfully, and utterly without provocation ; and now she 
can frighten us no longer, she would brave us. Let her tell her own story, 
and how will it harm us?” 

“Still,” cried I, “{ must always fear being brought into any newspaper 
cabals. Let the fact be ever so much against her, she will think the circum- 
stances all to her honour if a paragraph comes out beginning ‘ Mrs. Crewe 
and Mrs. Wells.’” 

Mrs. Crewe liked this sound as little as I should have liked it in placing my 
own name where I put hers. She hesitated a little what to do, and we 
walked down stairs, where instantly this bold woman followed us, paraded up 
and down the longshop with a dramatic air while our group was in confe 
and then, sittin bee at the clerk’s desk, and calling in a footman, she 
him to wait while she wrote a note. 

She scribbled a few lines, and read alond her direction, “ To Mr. Topham 3” 


and giving the note to the man, said, 
“Fell fos master that is something to make him laugh. Bid him not send 


to the press till I see him.” 

Now as Mr. om is the editor of “The World,” and notoriously her 
protector, as her having his footman acknowledged, this looked rather serious, 
and Mrs. Crewe began to partake of my alarm. She, therefore, to-my infinite 
satisfaction, told her new friend that she desired he would name no names, but 
merely mention that some ladies had been frightened. 





















































- \Lwas very glad indeed to gein this point, and'the good gentleman seémed 
prc iors Br any change ahvctmtned t Maghciibouee: Pape 
‘We then got into'Mrs. Crewe’s carriage, and not till then would this face- 
tious Mrs. Wells quit the . And she walked in’sight, dodging us, and 
g antics of a tragic sort of gesture, till we drove out of her power to 
eep up with us. What a strange creature! - 

We must now reluctantly quit this portion of the Diary, in order.to 
glance at the entirely new feature of it, constituting the latter half 
of the volume, which opens before us ‘ fresh fields and pastures 
new.” We allude to the arrival in England, and temporary settle- 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood of Norbury Park, of several 
of the most distinguished leaders of the early movements ‘of the 
French Revolution, whom the subsequent ascendancy of’ a fierce 
democracy compelled to fly their country, after seeing their nearest 
relatives and friends perish on the scaffold. Among the .b 
of distinguished emigrés whom we find at Mickleham during. the autumn 
and winter of 1792 (all of them belonging to the highest modblesse of 
France) are Talleyrand, De Liancourt, Broglie, De la» Chatre, ‘Nar- 
bonne, Montmorency, d’Ermnonville, Jaucourt, &c,; &e., &e.; and 
among the females Madame de Staél, the Princess ‘d’Henin, the 
Marquise de la Chatre, Madame de Genlis, &c., &c,, with.each,and 
all of whom we are led into the most intimate personal, familiarity, by 
the admirable sketches of their persons, and records of their ..conversa- 
tion, which are furnished by Miss Burney and her sister, Mes. Phillips, 
between whom and the emigrés there was immediately established; at 
the residence of Mrs. Phillips, at Mickleham, as well as at the Locks 
of Norbury Park, an intimate and almost daily intercourse. 

It may be safely stated that the sketches, conversations, and , per- 
sonal relations included in the latter half of this volume.of Ma- 
dame D’Arblay’s ‘‘ Diary and Correspondence” bring us. nearer,to 
an. exact knowledge of the characters, views, and personal and, intel- 
lectual pretensions of several of the most distinguished: movers tw the 
French revolution, and the events which followed it, than any thing else 
of the kind on record. Of the long and highly interesting conversations 
with these persons our limits do not admit of our giving a fair example ; 
but here is a part of a relation of the ‘ perilous accidents by fo 
and field”’ that befel two of them, in their ‘‘ hair-breadth ‘scapes’ from 
the hands of the Terrorists. The first relates to the Duc de Lian- 


court ; 


How he quitted Abbeville I know not; but he was in another town, near 
the coast, three days, still waiting for a safe conveyance ; and here, finding his 
danger increased greatly by delay, he went to some common house, without 
dress or equipage, or servants that could betray him, and spent his whole time 
in bed, under pretence of indisposition, to avoid being seen. 

At length his faithful young groom succeeded ; and he got, at midnight, 
into a small boat, with yeh two men. He had been taken for the King of 
France by one, who had refused to convey him ; and some friend, who assisted 
his | was forced to get him off, at last, by holding a pistol to the head of 
his uctor, and protested he would shoot him through and through, if he 
made further demur, or spoke aloud. It was dark, and midnight. | 

Both he and his groom planted themselves in the bottom of the boat, and 
were covered with Gents. lest any pursuit should ensue: and thus wretchedly 
they were suffocated till they thought themselves at a safe distance from 


















Fran ‘poor youth then, first looking up, exclaimed, “ 44 / nous sommes 
sae maken hel Seteceoae an diepoainiils 
. aga te on 
vain; he charged him to keep silent and quiet; snd chee thot eatin 
Teague, they found this, at least, a false alarm, owing merely to a thick. fog ‘or 


At length they landed—at Hastings, I think. The boatman had his money 
and walked on to the nearest * ic-house. The Duke, to seem English, 
called for “Pot portere”’ It was brought him, and he drank it off in two 
draughts, his drought being extreme; and he called for another instantly. 
That -also, without any suspicion or recollection of consequences, was as 
ge : apap te - one. what ensued he knows not. He was intoxicated, and 
into a sleep. 
mt bon room helped the people of the house to carry him up stairs and put 
‘How long he slept he knows not, but he woke in the middle of the night 
without the smallest consciousness of where he was, or what had happened. 
‘France alone was in his head—France and its horrors, which nothing—not 
even English porter and intoxication and sleep—could drive away. 

He looked round the room with amazement at first, and soon after with con- 
sternation. It was so unfurnished, so miserable, so lighted with only one small 
bit of a candle, that it occurred to him he was\ in a maison de force—thither 
conveyed in his sleep. 

The stillness of every thing confirmed this dreadful idea. He arose, slipped 
on his clothes, and listened at the door. He heard no sound. He was scarce 
yet, I suppose, quite awake, for he took the candle, and determined to make an 
attempt to escape. - 

Down. stairs he crept, neither hearing nor making any noise; and he 
found himself in a kitchen: he looked round, and the brightness of a shelf of 
me gga struck his eye; under them were pots and kettles shining and 

ished. 


« Ah !” cried he to himself, “je suis en Angleterre !” 

The recollection came all at once at sight of a cleanliness which, in these 
articles, he says, is never met with in France. 

He did not escape too soon; for his first cousin, the good Duc de la Roches 
foucault, another of the first Révolutionnaires, was massacred the next month. 
The character he has given of this murdered relation is the most affecting, 
in praise and virtues, that can possibly he heard. Sarah has heard him till she 
could not keep the tears from her eyes. They had been éléves together, and 
loved each other asthe tenderest brothers. 


The following describes the arrival among them, while the relator 
herself was present, of the Marquis de la Chatre, who has just escaped 
from similar perils. In reading this little scene from the drama: of 
actual life, it must not be forgotten that the actors in it are the highest 
nobles in-the highest nobility in the world, and that one of them—M. 
de Narbonne—is grandson of Louis XV. himself; for it is well known 
that he was a son of Madame Victoire, daughter of that monarch. 


Friday, December 2Ist, we dined at ap Park, and met our French 
friends: M. D’Arblay came in to coffee before the other gentlemen. We had 
been talking of Madame de la Chatre, and conjecturing conjectures about her 
sposo; we were all curious, and all inclined to imagine him old ugly, proud, 
aristocratic,—a kind of ancient and formal courtier; so we questioned M. 
d’Arblay, acknowledging our curiosity, and that we wished to know, enfin, if 
M. de la Chatre was “ digne d’étre Pépoux d'une personne si aimable et si 
charmante que Madame de la Chitre.” 
He looked very drolly, scarcely able meet our eyes ; but at last, as he is la 
ise méme, he answered, 
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“ M. de la Chatre est_ un bon homme—parfaitement bon homme : au reste, 
il est brusque comme un cheval de carosse.” 

We were in the midst of our coffee when St. Jean came forward to M. de 
Narbonne, and said somebody wanted to speak to him. He went out of the 
room ; in two minutes he returned, followed by a gentleman in a great-coat, 
whom he had never seen, and whom he introduced immediately to Mrs. Lock 
by the name of M. de la Chatre. The appearance of M. de la Chatre was 
something like a coup de thédtre ; for, despite our curiosity, I had no idea we 
should ever see him, thinking that nothing could detach him from the service 
of the French Princes. 

His abord and behaviour answered extremely well the idea M. D’Arblay had 
given us of him, who in the word brusque, rather meant unpolished in manners 
than harsh in character. 

He is quite old enough to be father to Madame de la Chatre, and, had he 
been presented to us as such, all our wonder would have been to see so little 
elegance in the parent of such a woman. 

After the first introduction was over, be turned his back to the fire, and 
began, sans fagon, a most confidential discourse with M.de Narbonne. They 
had not met since the beginning of the Revolution, and, having been of very 
different parties, it was curious and pleasant to see them now, in their mutual 
misfortunes, meet en bons amis. They rallied each other sur deurs disgraces 
very goodhumouredly and comically ; and though poor M. de la Chatre had 
missed his wife by only one day, and his son by a few hours, nothing seemed 
to give him de ?humeur. He gave the account of his disastrous journey since he 
had quitted the Princes,'who had been themselves reduced to great distress, and 
were unable to pay his arrears: he said he could not get a sous from France, 
nor had done for two years, All the money he had, with his papers and 
clothes, were contained in a little box, with which he had embarked in a smali 
boat—I could not hear whence; but the weather was tempestuous, and he, 
with nearly all the passengers, landed, and walked to the nearest town, leaving 
his box and two faithful servants (who had never, he said, quitted him since he 
had left France) in the boat: he had scarce been an hour at the auberge, when 
news was brought that the boat had sunk. 

At this, M. de Narbonne threw himself back on his seat, exclaiming against 
the hard fate which pursued all ses malheureuxr amis ! 

“ Mais attendez donc,” cried the goodhumoured M. de la Chatre. “Je n’ai 
pas encore fini: on nous a assurés que personne n’a péri, et que méme tout 
ce qu'il y avait sur le bateau a été sauvé, 

e said, however, that, being now in danger of falling into the hands of the 

French, he dared not stop for his box or servants ; but, leaving a note of di- 
rections behind him, he proceeded incognito, and having at length got on board 
a packet-boat for England, in which, though he found several of his countrymen 
and old acquaintance, he dared not discover himself till they were en pleine 
mer. 
“Et vous voyez bien qu'il n’y a pas de fina mes malheureuses aventures ; 
puisqu’en arrivant on m’apprend tout de suite que ma femme est partie hier 
pour la France, et Alfonse aujourd’hui ; et Dieu sait si je le verrai, lui, d’ici a 
quarante ans !” 

How very, very unfortunate! We were all truly sorry for him ; however, 
he went on gaily enough, laughing at ses amis les constitutionnaires, and M. de 
Narbonne, with much more wit, and not less good-humour, retorting back his 
raillery on the parti de Brunswick, 

' “Eh bien,” says M. de la Chatre ; “chacun a son tour!—Vous avez été 
ruinés les premiers—chacun & son tour!—Vous avez faits une constitution 
qui ne pouvoit tenir.” 

“ Pardon,” cried M. D’Arblay, with quickness: ‘On ne I’a pas ~~ ee 

*‘ Eh bien, elle est tombée toutefois—il n’en est plus question,” said M. de la 


Chf&tre ; “ et nous n’avons plus qu’aé mourir de faim gaiement ensemble.” 
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M. de Narbonne said he had yet a few bottles of wine, and that he should 
not drink beer whilst he stayed with him. 

M. de la Chatre mentioned the quinzaine in which the Princes’ army had 
been paid up, as the most wretched he had ever known. 

“C’étoit un désespoir, une douleur, une détresse de tous cdtés, dont vous 
ne pouvez vous former une idée.” 

Of 22,000 men who formed the army of the emigrants, 16,000 were gentle- 
men,—men of family and fortune : all of whom were now, with their families, 
destitute. He mentioned two of these who had engaged themselves lately in 
some orchestra, where they played first and second flute. 

“« Ils sont, je vous jure, l’envie de toute l’armée,” said he ; “car en général 
nous ne pouvons rien faire que*nous battre quand on nous en donne |’oc- 
casion. 

The Princes, he said, had been twice arrested for debt in different places— 
that they were now so reduced that they dined, themselves, the Count 
d’Artois, children, tutors, &c.—eight or nine persons in all—upon one single 
a 5 and that they burnt de /a chandelle, “ parceque les bougies coutoient trop 
cher. 

“Et les dames,” said M. de Narbonne, @ demier-voir, “ que font elles ?— 
Madame de Balby et les autres ?” 

** Elles n’y sont plus,” said M. de la Chiatre ; adding, laughing, “ C’est une 
reforme en tout.” 

I don’t know whether I need tell you the ladies meant were the two Princes’ 
mistresses, who have hitherto accompanied them everywhere. 

M, de Narbonne asked how he had been able to travel on, since his money 
and clothes had heen left behind. 

“ Vavois,” said he, “ma bourse, bien heureusement ;: au reste, j’ai été 
obligé, en arrivant 4 Londres, de m’addresser a un tailleur, car on m’a assuré & 
Fauberge ov j’étois, que dans Vhabit que je portois on me montreroit au doigt. 
Eh bien, ilm’a fait le gillet que tu vois, ces culottes” (in a low voice, but laugh- 
ing to M. de Narbonne)——They were, I must tell you, of the most common 
and cheap materials : but M. de Narbonne, interrupting him, gravély, but 
very good-naturedly, said, 

* Eh bien ; vous pouvez aller partout comme cela—ici on peut aller ov l’on 
veut comme cela.” 

“Cette redingote,” replied M. de la Chitre, who continued the whole 
evening in it, * il me I’a fait aussi. Mais pour habit, il n'y avoit pas moyen, 
puisque je ne voulois a m’arréter.—I] m’a donc—prété le sien.” 

¢ Quoi? le tailleur 

“Qui, luieméme: tu vois qu’il ne me va pas mal.” 

There was something so frank and so good-humoured in all this, that, added 
to the deplorable situation to which he was reduced, I could almost have cried, 
though it was impossible to forbear laughing. 

Among these interesting persons—apparently the most amiable, 
accomplished and interesting of them all—was General D’Arblay, the 
devoted and favourite friend and -adjutant-general of Lafayette, during 
his command of the French army. The subsequent marriage of Miss 
Burney with this gentleman closes the dope volume, and at the same 
time opens before us a new era in the life of our Diarist, and one that 
promises to include interests and events of even a higher nature than 
any that we have yet had to deal with in this delightful book. Already 
has the connexion given us several original letters from Madame de 
Staél to Miss Burney, all of them but one written in English—being 


her first compositions in that language. 
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THE PERSIAN BANDIT. 
BY THE HONOURABLE CHARLES STUART SAVILE. 


Towarps the latter end of January, 183—, while I was at Teheran, 
the capital of Persia, news arrived that some members of a formidable 
band of Bakhtiaris had been made prisoners, between Shirary and 
Ispahan, and were on their way to Teheran in order to undergo the 
judgment of the shah. The Bakhtiari, it ought to be known, are a 
tribe of robbers that infest the roads in the middle and south of Persia, 
and whose depredations committed on the caravans passing through 
that part of the country, had of late been so frequent and extensive, 
that a numerous force had been despatched against them by the govern- 
ment, which had met with nothing but discomfiture, from the courageous 
resistance and superior cunning shown by the bandits. In one instance, 
treachery had given that success to the expedition which had been 
denied to open endeavours, and through information received from one 
of the Bakhtiaris, who had turned traitor to his comrades, a famous 
robber chief, called Hassan Ali, together with about twenty of his fol- 
lowers, were surprised and taken prisoners in a large cave, which formed 
one of their strongest holds. It was, indeed, their very dependance on 
the supposed inaccessible nature of the place, that caused their capture, 
as such a slight watch had been kept up that the robbers were actually 
surrounded and seized during a carousal, almost before they were aware 
of their enemies’ approach. Thechief had not, indeed, been captured 
without some resistance on his part; and by all accounts the courage 
and strength evinced by him on the occasion, were such as to make it 
matter of congratulation to the soldiers who had attacked him, that they 
had been able to enter the cavern by surprise. 

On the arrival of the robbers at Teheran a very short investigation 
of their case ensued ; after which, they were ordered by the shah to be 
put to death, and their execution would have immediately followed 
the sentence, had it not been judged better, for the sake of example, 
to make their punishment as public and terrifying as possible. The 
whole of them were therefore condemned to be shot from the mouth of . 
cannons, in three different parties, on three separate days; and the 
number of culprits consisting of twenty-four, it was fixed that eight 
were to suffer each time, the chief being ordered to be put to death the 
first of all. 

Being anxious to see this Hassan Ali of whom I had heard very 
much, I took an opportunity, on the day previous to the execution, of 
accompanying a friend of mine who had procured permission to visit 
the bandit in his dungeon. My friend was an American missionary, 
whose zeal I believe led him to hope he could effect some good by con- 
versing with the condemned criminals ; and although informed, by per- 
sons much longer resident than himself in the east, that any expecta- 
tion of his well-meaning purpose having the slightest probability of 
success would prove abortive, still the American, who was a man of the 
most sincere piety, although not much gifted with the power of discri- 


































mination, persisted in his intention, and, prompted by my curiosity, 
I accompanied him. We were attended by a servant of mine, a native 
of Ispahan. rate 

On arriving at the prison where the outlaws were incarcerated, we 
were met by the Naibi Capidji’ Bashi, or deputy chief executioner, 
who, on our asking him whether the bandit chief showed any signs of 
fear at his approaching fate, answered, 

“You are little aware what a son of Shaitan* is Hassan Ali, if you 
think that the idea of being shot from the mouth of a cannon would 
have the effect of making a woman of him. By Ali! Ionly wish every 
Persian had his lion’s heart, and then the Russians would never have 
dared to show their faces to us; but judge for yourselves, Sahibs, you 
will soon perceive I am right.” 

_ We were now conducted to the dungeon which contained this re- 
nowned chief; and a more loathsome, filthy place, I hardly ever beheld. 
In a vault (for I can compare it to nothing else) of capacious dimen- 
sions, and lighted by unglazed windows from above, were congregated 
several prisoners, heavily fettered,— some seated, some lying at 
full length. Our entrance caused a slight movement among them as 
they turned to survey the new comers; and as we were Franks, they 
were evidently somewhat surprised at our visit. It did not require any 
pointing out to me to tell me who was Hassan Ali, although there was 
no difference of dress to distinguish him. He was seated at the upper 
end of the vault, smoking a chibouque, which he took from his mouth at 
our approach, and with the air of a most polished’ Mussulman bade us 
welcome. | 

‘* You must excuse my not rising,” he said, pointing to the heavy 
irons in which his legs were enclosed ; “I am prevented so doing; as 
you may observe, by the attentions of my hosts; pray, however, be 
seated. You are Inglesi, I suppose: they area brave nation, the 
Sahibi Inglesi. I was at Bombay once, and saw them there. Mash- 
allah! they are anation indeed, and have plenty of good wine.” 

While be was speaking I took a survey of the man before me. He 
was a stout, thickset person, with very regular features, and a’ long 
black beard; his eye was the brightest I ever beheld, the expression of 
it, however, was not good; one could easily conceive its owner being of 
a cruel or sensual disposition. He was somewhat pale, evidently from 
the less of blood, as his left arm was bandaged. 

A nummudt+ having been brought, we seated ourselves upon it, and 
began to converse with Hassan Ali. One of the first questions asked 
of him by my friend the American was, whether he was not sorry 
for the crimes he had committed. 

“Crimes!” was his answer. ‘ What call you crime ?—of what 
wickedness have I been guilty ?” 

‘‘ What!” said the other, “‘ do you not deem robbery and murder 
crimes ?—and have you not been guilty of both? and in such a degree 
as to cause your name to be a dread through the country.” 

‘ Barakillah! Bravo!’ answered Hassan Ali, somewhat proudly. 





* Shaitan, devil. 
+A nummud, a kind of felt carpet, made in the shepe and of the size of a hearth- 
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‘* It appears, then, I am not altogether unknown : there are few indeed 
who can boast of such actions as Hassan Ali. Alhamdellillah! I have 
proved myself a man.” . 

It. was in vain that the well-meaning American used his utmost 
endeavours to make the Bakhtiari confess any contrition, or to 
acknowledge that his life had been one of wickedness; and I was 
obliged at length to hint to him that it would be as well to cease from 
such a hopeless purpose. At the same time I questioned the bandit on 
the manner of life common to the Bakhtiaris. His answers were cour- 
teous, and to the point; and on my asking him whether he would give 
me a short account of himself, origin, and adventures, he at once con- 
sented ; merely, however, observing, 

** Sahib, you are a Faringee, I have been to your country (speaking 
of India), where there is plenty of good arrack and wine; surely you 
have brought some with you to this place; ifso, pray send for a bottle 
or two, and in the mean while you shall hear all I have to relate.” 

Wishing to indulge the fellow as much as lay in my power, I called 
to my servant, and gave him directions to proceed to the palace of the 
English embassy, and procure some bottles of brandy and sherry; at 
the same time I expressed some astonishment at his requiring wine, he 
being a Mussulman. 

“True,” returned Hassan Ali, ‘“‘ I am a Mussulman, Alhamdellil- 
lah ! but when you talk of drinking wine being contrary to our religion, 
our blessed Prophet, when he forbade the juice of the grape, merely 
spoke of such rascally stuff as we get in this country. He never in- 
tended the wine of Bombay to come under his ban. Mashallah! I shall 
soon taste of it in Paradise, for such is the drink of true believers when 
they enter that blessed spot.” 

My American friend at these words seemed almost paralyzed ; turn- 
ing to the Bakhtiari, he observed to him that such was not conversation 
which ought to come from the mouth of one about to leave this world. 
Hassan Ali stared at these remarks, and his astonishment was evidently 
so unfeigned, that the American could not help observing, 

‘* Poor fellow, I really believe he sees no evil in the course of life he 
has pursued; perhaps, too, he imagines he is about to proceed to a 
happier world. Well, well, please God that his sins be lightly visited ! 
for it is evident that they have mostly been committed through the un- 
happy man’s ignorance of right and wrong.” 

I now turned to Hassan Ali, and having requested him to commence, 
if he felt so inclined, he smiled, and bidding me take out my note- 
book, (this incident proving he well understood Frank customs, and 
showing that he possessed no small degree of vanity), he took several 
pulls at my kaliaun,* and addressed me in the following manner : 








‘**] was born at a village about fifteen fursukst from Shirary ; my 
father was Ketkhodah{ of the place. My first recollections are some 
indistinct ideas of being very ill-treated, and no wonder, as I have since 
learned my mother was a second wife; my father’s wife not having 


* Kaliaun, the Persian waterpipe. 
t+ A fursuk is about four Enulish miles, 
t Ketkhodah, head or chief of a village: 
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borne him any children, and although she allowed her husband to take 
another partner, she was always jealous of the intruder, as she deemed 
my mother, and vented her anger upon myself; and alas! too well did 
she possess the power of so doing, as her authority‘as headwife was 
unlimited within the precincts of the Anderoon. My poor mother, too, 
led the life of a dog, for the abuse which was daily lavished upon her 
was enough to dry up the liver of a camel. 

“My father did not interfere ; for, Sahib, he was by no means master 
of his own harem; and although I verily believe he hated his head- 
wife like poison, he was fain to pretend great affection for her, and 
hardly dared to address a kind word to my mother in her presence. 
Alhamdellillah! however, she died—plagues' cannot last for ever, 
and my mother became mistress of the Anderoon; I was about five 
years old then, still I remember the circumstance well, it made a great 
impression on my young mind; for from that time I was petted and 
fondled by every one; and from having my own way in every thing, I 
became a regular Dewaneh. By Allah! what pranks I used to play! 
but, Sahib, those days soon flew by. 

‘“‘ My mother died when I was about fourteen, and my father soon 
after married again. Wahi!* here commenced a renewal of the un- 
fortunate days of my early childhood. The new wife evidently looked 
upon me as an interloper; and on a son being born, her usage of me 
was.so cruel, and/the dirt she daily poured down my throat so difficult 
of digestion, that although I tried hard to bear it, I could not,—parti- 
cularly as I perceived my father was beginning to use me ill too. Such 
were the evil effects of a bad example. 

‘¢ At length my patience being worn out by constant stripes and abuse, 
and finding that all my endeavours to give satisfaction were useless, I 
went to my father and begged of him to allow me to leave the village 
and try my fortune in the world. He consented without any pressing, 
and with ten tomans¢ in my pouch and a bundle of clothes, I started 
for Shirary. ~ j 

‘“‘ Having arrived at that most magnificent of cities, —this place is a 
hog-hovel in comparison,—I began to look about me, and my appear- 
ance being in my favour, was soon received into the service of a khan, 
who appointed me one of his pishkidmuds.t After I had been with 
him about two years, my master was sent by the Shah as an Elekee to 
Bombay, whither I accompanied him.” fale 

The Bakhtiari here proceeded to give an account of his journey to 
Bushire and Bombay, his horror of the sea, and his admiration of 
India, particularly praising the wine and spirits he met with there. He 
mentioned also, that on his master’s return to Persia, he accompanied 
him, although not without regret at quitting what appeared to him 
such a paradise as Hindostan. oe 

‘From the moment,” he continued, “‘ of my putting my foot again into 
my country, it appeared that my star was on the descendant, I must 
have set out in an unfortunate hour. Firstly, my master fell into dis- 
grace, and having been soundly bastinadoed, was stripped of nearly 





* Wahi, Alas! woe is me. + A toman is nearly ten shillings. 
+ Pishkidmud, a body-servant. 
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all he possessed, which was. no, small amount, for he had managed to 
make ‘some nice pickings. He was) therefore obliged to part with all 
his servants, or rather they parted with him, as. it was not worth while 
serving a khan who had neither money nor power, and was at the same 
time in disgrace. Well, I determined to return to my native village 
and see what I could obtain; but on arriving there I found that my 
father was dead, and his household dispersed, As I knew my de- 
ceased parent must have saved money, I was not contented with sitting 
down quietly and twisting my thumbs after this news; so I made sun- 
dry inquiries concerning the distribution of the property, and learned 
that my stepmother had managed to secure the whole, and was then 
living with her father, to whose house I proceeded, and gave him to 
understand my errand, which was to demand my Jawful share of the 
deceased Ketkhodah’s property. 

‘¢ The burnt father, however, swore by the Koran, his beard, and his 
mother’s soul, that his daughter had not received a shai*—that indeed 
my father had died in debt. Knowing this to be false, I told him so; 
and in consequence a violent dispute arose—from words we came to 
blows—and the affair ended by my stabbing in my rage the old 
scoundrel with my cummar, 

«As may be imagined, a tolerable commotion succeeded, brandishing, 
however, the dagger which I had just used, I forced a passage for my- 
self through those who wished to stop me, and arriving at the spot 
where I had tethered my horse (fortunately I had. not unsaddled him), 
I cut him loose and springing upon his back, started off, determined 
never to show my face again in that quarter. Whether or not any 
pursuit was made, I was not overtaken, and before long was out of 
sight of the village and danger of pursuit. 1 now proceeded at a more 
moderate pace, and was meditating upon my adverse fate, when I met 
amounted party, whom, they having detained and questioned me, I 
discovered to consist of part of a band of Bakhtiaris who were upon a 
chappow.+ Upon this 1 at once offered to join their number, inform- 
ing them at the same time how I was situated. My proposal was at 
once accepted, and my behaviour during the first affair that ensued 
met with so much approbation that I was regularly incorporated among 
them, and soon became as complete a member of the tribe as if I had 
always belonged to it. 

*¢ Mashallah ! they have never had occasion to repent my coming ; 
and had it not been for a cowardly traitor who betrayed us (may he 
grill in Jehanum!), the contents of many more caravans would have 
enriched our mountains.” 


From this time the life of Hassan Ali had been passed among con- 
tinual scenes of rapine and murder, in which it appeared he had ever 
taken a prominent part, and from his superior daring and prowess had 
become a leader among the bandits, 

Some of the scenes detailed by this man were so monstrous, that I 





* A shai is a little more than an English farthing. 
+ A chappow is a plundering expedition. 
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could scarcely have conceived human beings capable of such acts, and 
I must own that the listening’ to’ their narration destroyed: within me 
any feeling of pity for the’ monster ‘who' had «been the perpetrator: of 
such acts of cruelty, and in ‘consequence, as soon’as ‘he had concluded 
his recital, | at once took my ‘departure, accompanied by the: mis- 
sionary, who was completely horror-struck at what he had heard. »» 

Being anxious to see how Hassan Ali, with all his boastful ‘de- 
meanour, would conduct himself at his execution, | proceeded the next 
. morning to the spot where I understood he was to suffer. An immense 
crowd was collected, but from our being Franks, way was made for our 
horses, so that we found ourselves close to the spot where the unhappy 
wretches were to expiate their crimes. 

In the midst of an open space at the summit of a slight declivity, 
was an immense cannon, the mouth of which was turned towards the 
slope. Close by were the culprits, in the front rank of whom was 
Hassan Ali, talking vehemently; and on listening with attention, [ 
heard him pleading for his life, offering a large ransom if he should be 
spared. 

I think at one time he promised to pay ten thousand tomans, which 
if it were true that he was able to produce such a sum, showed how im- 
mense must have been the plunder collected by him. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, all his offers, the captain of the guard ordered the execu- 
tioners to come forward and commence. 

The bandit now pleaded more earnestly, swearing a multitude: of 
things; it was, however, all in vain, for he was dragged to the mouth 
of acannon and fastened toit. A fierce-looking, scowling man then 
advanced with a drawn scimitar, and on my asking a Persian khan, 
who was near me, what was about to happen, he answered that before 
being shot from the piece of ordnance, each robber would have his 
arms and legs cut off. 

This piece of barbarity was quite unexpected on my part, as Thad 
imagined that the Bakhtiartis would have at once been put out of 
their misery, after being fastened to the mouth of the cannon, by the 
discharge of the piece. There was, however, now no retreating, as the 
crowd was far too dense behind me, and I was forced to remain while 
a most bloody and cruel scene was performed. 

In the midst of the exclamations uttered by Hassan Ali, the execu- 
tiover lifted his blade, and, letting it fall with all its force upon: the 
right arm of the Bakhtiari, severed the limb from the body. | Another 
executioner proceeded to perform the like operation upon the left arm, 
but between the two blows, the dying robber exclaimed in a shrieking 
voice which thrilled through me, “ Dogs! that arm has: killed a hun- 
dred such as you.” ; 

These were the last audible words he uttered, for the operation of 
cutting off the limbs was quickly performed, and was succeeded by 
the discharge of the cannon, and on the smoke clearing away, all that 
remained at the mouth were the remnants of the cords which had bound 
the Bakhtiari. 

One by one the other culprits suffered the same punishment 4s their 
chief, who, in my opinion, was the most fortunate of the band, on 
account of his having been put to death the first of all ; for indescrib- 
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able must have been the feelings of those who stood by witnessing the 
scene before them, knowing that in a few minutes the same horrible 
mutilation would be. performed on their own persons. 

Never before or since was I witness to such a borrid and sickening 
sight ; it was indeed some time before I got completely over the effects, 
as my sleep was for several nights constantly disturbed by dreaming 
of the occurrence. The pale faces and trembling bodies of the un- 
happy wretches as they were led, one by one, to the fatal cannon, 
seemed continually before me; often and fervently did I give thanks 
that it had been my lot to be born in a civilized and Christian country, 
from whence such barbarities have long since disappeared. 

I was informed that on the two successive days the remainder of 
the band suffered the same punishment as their comrades; to show, 
however, how completely the intention failed of striking terror among 
the Bakhtiaris, about two months after this event, news was brought to 
the capital of the plunder of an immense caravan, chiefly containing 
goods belonging to the shah, and it was rumoured that a near relation 
of his majesty conducted the chappow on that occasion. 








PERSONS WHOM EVERY BODY HAS SEEN. 
By LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 


PERSONS WHO JOKE AT THEIR OWN EXPENSE. 


Amone the multitudes who hourly joke, after a fashion, at their own 
expense, may be classed a certain set of Self-depreciators, who are 
possessed of a very spurious kind of modesty. It is often, indeed, 
but a mere joke, and they find it an expensive one. 

They put on a diffident air, and undervalue themselves, with the view 
of heightening the bystander’s estimate of their worth; but they 
never succeed in this, for as long as they decry their own merits, he is 
sure to take them at their word. They may exalt their pretensions, 
and cry up their own capabilities to the skies, but he believes not a 
syllable they say ; not so, when they lower their tone, even beneath the 
pitch of truth, and pronounce themselves incapable—then they are en- 
titled to implicit faith. 

A poet sends you his last sonnet, which he frankly proclaims to be 
a fine one, and the best he ever wrote; but as you are not bound to 
agree with him, you reject his judgment. When, on the other hand, 
he shows you some verses acknowledging them to be commonplace, 
his judgment influences yours, and you confess that there is not much 
inthem. The law of opinion allows an author to give evidence against 
himself, but holds him in contempt as a witness in his own behalf. 

Declare that you are a great philosopher, and the world, without 
knowing any thing to the contrary, will uncivilly dispute your assertion; 
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but call yourself a great fool, and the world, still knowing nothing 
about you, will politely concur. 

If self-glorification seldom succeeds, self-depreciation fails yet more 
frequently. The Fabian policy should be rarely tried in the moral 
field. Men are not allowed to carry on an argument by retreatin 
from the point, nor can they gain a ae for firmness ven 
courage, by prevarication and sneaking. We know that when a man 
proclaims aloud his iniquities, and arrogates to himself every vice and 
vanity known to the enlightened world, that he means to set himself 
up for a saint; but we-do not, therefore, think him one. On the con- 
trary, we esteem him to be the sinner he says he is, or else a hypocrite 
still more detestable. The wise man well knows what a shallow thing 
his wisdom is; but he does not begin his discourse by telling us that 
he is a goose. 

The beauty, with an admiring glance towards the glass, tosses her 
elegant head, and vows that she is looking shockingly to-night; and 
do we not, contrary to her intention, silently coincide, as we see the 
silly affectation obscuring all that was pleasing in her face, and turning 
the lovely into the laughable? 

And when the musical lion of the party entertains a crowd of be- 
siegers for half an hour with protestations that he can’t sing a note, he 
is more in the right than he means to be; for when he afterwards com- 
plies, do we not listen as to one, not singing, but showing off? 

The modesty is sometimes real, but it is equally fatal. Indeed, real 
modesty is a virtue to which we show no quarter. When once an un- 
happy mortal turns critic upon himself, and begins to point out his own 
faults with sincerity, we let him go on, and are not satisfied while he 
leaves himself a single fragment of merit to grace his unworthiness. 
He may strip, till he has stripped himself down to the thin, bare, hol- 
low quality of temperance; and we expect him to confess, then, that 
he retains the one virtue, only while the cellar is locked, or the purse 
empty. It places the victim absolutely at our mercy; there is a 
a generosity in our friendship for one so erring and desert- 
ess. 

Let the truly modest man (has he come to town yet?) declare upon 
the singleness of his reputation, whether, as often as he has mistrusted 
his own powers, he has not found his well-wishers mistrust them too. 
We are immodest enough to answer for him, that whenever he has 
pleaded his low deserts, his rewards have been in proportion. Let a 
man of five-feet nine-inches confess, with an humble stoop in the 
shoulders, that he considers himself short, and his friends will look 
upon him as Little Dobbs ever after. Directly we regard ourselves as 
below the average, we never get credit for our full height: the instant 
we have uttered, in humble unselfishness, the fatal words, ‘‘ Any thing 
will do for me”—any thing does for us in every body’s eyes. 

Justice should take a hint from charity, and begin at home. Her’s 
is a feast, where every guest ought to help himself—but then so many 
have a habit of taking too much. 2 

There is one exception to the rule remarked upon. There is one 
vice (for practically it is a vice) of which we do not always believe a 
man guilty even upon his own confession. It is poverty. When he 
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avers that he is poor, we think him sly and roguish, or perhaps modest 
and unostentatious. We accept with full credence his self-depreciatory 
list of ‘the things he:can’t do, but we are reluctant to believe that he 
can’t pay-—somehow. ‘We make the modest man try. 

/Turning to.a more literal view of the subject, we see a class of ‘per- 
sons who are fond of the amusement of throwing stones about, quite 
in fun ; and it is remarkable that these persons live in glass-houses. 
Half the stones fall about their own ears, and for every second joke 
they have a long bill to pay. Their rockets have a knack of bursting 
a the hand. Life’s a jest,—and they must make a joke 
of it. 

They are not far removed from that practical Christian philosopher 
who burnt down his neighbour’s house to roast his own egg at the fire. 
These pleasant jokers demolish their own tenements; but whose be- 
side, they never stop to consider. Off goes the joke ;—the withering 
sarcasm, the slanderous innuendo;— or the random shot, in sheer 
sport, to bring down any thing it may happen to hit. The joke, often 
injurious, sometimes fatal to others, is ever soto themselves. It might 
seem harmless at the moment, but a latent mischief in it explodes un- 
expectedly. 

The friend at whom it was levelled only lost his temper, which might 
bea very bad one; but the joker, perhaps, has lost his friend. He 
hurt an acquaintance, or a stranger, but struck down himself beyond 
the hope of rising. The bystanders judge him, not by the mischief 
done, but by the mischief meditated, or by the indifference to mischief 
manifested in the aim. Even in the opinion of those who laughed 
loudest at the sally; he stands upon deliberation condemned. His 
stone-throwing is the opposite of that which the frogs appealed against ; 
here, the sport is for the many, but it is lingering death to the one— 
the author of the joke. 

Some of these jokers at their own expense are simply the victims of 
ill-luck. | They playfully start the wrong subject ;—felony, in the pre- 
sence of the gentleman who forgot to return his friend's snuff-box, 
borrowed direct from the dining-table; female frailty, in the teeth of a 
nine-days’ deserted husband ; or the merits of a particular club to the 
blushing face of a candidate just blackballed. He finds his innocent 
remarks resented as insults. His little crackers leap back upon him 
with the force of bomb-shells. He thinks the thing must be a joke, 
and explains jestingly, which turns the serious drama to deep tragedy. 

The jokers comprise many classes, and the-expense is heavy in all. 
They congregate numerously at Newmarket and Epsom, where the 
joke of backing the wrong horse—he that is dead lame and yet as right 
as the mail—is kept up at a bountiful rate. ©The expense in the long 
run, that is, in the turn of the race-course, is sure to fall heaviest upon 
the best jokers. The knowing ones always know one thing—who is 
most cruelly taken in. 

The civic gamblers are droll fellows too—droll upon the same disin- 
terested principle. | They will have their jokes at their own expense— 
they are so devilish independent. They always like to pay for what 
they have—if it be only a joke. . They never fall so readily and com- 
pletely into a trap, as when it is one of their own setting. 































The swarms who live well without any money at all—who want: for 
nothing in this world of luxury:except cash, and’ to whom, therefore, 
even that is a superfluity-—-who dance. away their days without once 
paying the piper—may seem to be joking at other people’s expense. \ It 
is eventually at their own. As certainly is it the case with criminals 
who plunder not according to law. \ If there be any thing sure and 
sacred in our belief, this must be included in it—that no man can rashly 
oi petally injure his fellow man, without more deeply injuring hime 

Evasion of the law is held in some cases to be a good joke, as open 
violation of it is in others ;—the offenders, at the wind-up of the intri- 
cate account, suffer most by the jest. Some laws themselves are but 
mere jokes—grave ones it is true—but they are maintained at the law's 
expense. It is the law that suffers most by them, in public estimation, 
and practical efficiency ; for the ruin inflicted upon individuals is as 
nothing compared with the great national calamity—the awful contra- 
diction—a wrong done legally ! 


PERSONS WHO “‘ DON’T KNOW WHAT TO DO.” 


Tue Helpless constitute a large class of human beings in town,and 
country ; but amongst them is a species of mortal who is helpless with 
an abundance of means at command, It is.a feminine class, with a 
masculine sprinkling—and there is an infallible characteristic by which 
all who belong to it may be recognised—they never know what to.do! 

These unhappy persons are constantly rocking about in smooth 
water. They are perplexed with a choice of enjoyments, or a profusion 
of business. Their poverty is the embarrassment of riches. . You find 
them in a state of pitiable perplexity; and it turns out that they have 
a box at Drury Lane and a box at Covent Garden for the same evening. 
They are at a loss to decide which theatre to go to—they don’t know 
ay ah f dl h lunged int t di 

Having a perfectly idle morning, they are plunged into @ most dis- 
tressed i a by the difficulty of ieeouning whether it would be 
best to make a call on the Greens at Greenwich, or the Browns at 
Blackheath. Suggest to them that they might do both, and they feel 
dreadfully fatigued at the very thought ; suggest that they should do 
neither, and they declare that they shall die if they are moped up much 
longer. When they have rejected every hint you have to offer, and no 
new course can be proposed, they look up appealingly in your face, and 
in plaintive tones inquire, ‘‘ What would you advise ?”’ 

This ‘*what would you advise?” a question in constant use 
amongst the Helpless with help at hand, is generally addressed to some- 
body manifestly incapable of forming an opinion upon the point. But 
that is of little consequence, as the advice is never followe 

The birthday present which they intended to make Is perpenes 
until next year, from the utter impossibility of deciding whether it 
should be one diamond and three rubies, or one ruby and three 
diamonds. They insist upon knowing at last what the poor old blind 
grandfather thinks, who never had a taste for jewellery, and they re- 
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solve to be governed by his judgment. He is for three rubies and one 
diamond. 

*« And yet,” they urge in reply to this final decision, ‘‘ don’t you 
think now that one ruby and three diamonds— 2?” 

The point is not settled, and they refer the solution of the difficulty 
to foolish Betty, with her abominable taste for finery; but when her all- 
important opinion is obtained she is told that she is a very bad judge of 
such matters, and quite in the wrong. 
ze Why, yes, of course, ma’am, as I said before, you must know 

hy 

But Betty is wrong again—they don’t know best. They never were 
so completely puzzled. It’s so extremely provoking. If it were not 
for a diamond and three rubies, a ruby and three diamonds would be 
beautiful. They can’t tell—it makes them quite miserable—they don’t 
know what todo! 

They are for ever paying visits, first to Tweedledum, and next to 
Tweedledee, in order to collect different opinions ; and when they have 
collected all, they are confirmed in the suspicion they had previously 
entertained—that it is really very difficult to know what to do, 

They would leave town immediately, but for a desire to remain in 
London, where however they are disinclined to stop, from a great wish 
to go out of town. And in starting for the country, they would cer- 
tainly go by railroad, were it not for the charms of the sea, of which 
however they are not inclined to take advantage, in consequence cf 
the convenience of the railroad. They have nobody to advise them, 
and what on earth they shall do they don’t know. 

And should a little difficulty really arise—should it so happen that 
it is highly important for them to pay a visit immediately, and as highly 
important, at the same time, that they write some letters which will 
cause delay, then, indeed, like the miserable Moor, they are ‘‘ perplexed 
in the extreme,” and cry out, with the bewildered rustic in Fielding’s 
‘¢ Fall of Phaéton,” 

‘‘ The world’s at an end! go, and call the parson of the parish !”’ 

In such a complex crisis of their affairs, in such an extremity of 
helplessness, they can neither pay a visit nor write a note. They can 

but sit down, wring their hands, look inquiringly at the ceiling, and 
wonder whatever they shall do! 











SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR’S OMNIBUS. 


MONOPOLISTS. 


Tue greatest monopolist upon record was the philanthropic Anto- 
ninus Pius, who wished that the whole world might become one city, 
an aspiration which is destined, perhaps, to receive its ultimate accom- 
plishment from the power of steam, and the increased intercourse of 
nations, through the universal predominance of free trade. When the 
passions and the interests of men are engaged on behalf of tranquillity 
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and commerce, when there is rapid and unrestricted communication 
from one country to another, when the sea that goes round our globe 
like a ring, marries the uttermost ends of the earth to each other 
through the ministry of steam navigation ; is it not possible that their 
nuptials may be celebrated by an all-embracing peace and love that 
shall realise the benevolent desire of Antoninus? The thought may 
be deemed visionary, but let us indulge it, however small may be the 
chance of its fulfilment, for though our hopes may often appear Utopian 
to others, may often disappoint’ ourselves, thev have a constant ten- 
dency to produce their own accomplishment. To achieve any great 
object we must first believe in it, and by constantly stretching our- 
selves upwards, our elastic minds may eventually reach what at first 
seemed unattainable. The reputed visionaries and men of sanguine 
temperament who have predicted and hailed the uprising of a better 
age, have expedited its advent: while they who have written despond- 
ingly of man’s prospects, if they have not in reality darkened the future, 
have at least thrown a cloud over the present. 

And even if the visionist do sometimes *‘ sequester himself into 
Utopian and Atlantic schemes,” let it not be imagined that his spe- 
culations are unbeneficial to mankind ; fora glittering delusion, instead 
of beguiling us like an tgnis fatuus into sloughs and quagmires, may 
sometimes enlighten our footsteps, and guide us from the crooked and 
dirty paths of life into a higher and purer course. Hopes for the 
future are our compensation for the past, and there is consolation even 
in the dreams and man-elevating mistakes of our species, for we 
should scarcely be able to endure the degrading truths of history, 
were it not for its ennobling illusions. 

‘At all the great periods of history,” writes Madame de Staél, 
‘¢men have embraced some sort-of enthusiastic sentiment as an uni- 
versal principle of action. Chivalry is to modern jwhat the heroic age 
was to ancient times: all the noble recollections of the nations of 
Europe are attached to it.” 

As these recollections fade away, we should turn from the past to 
the future—convert the pleasures of Memory into the pleasures of 
Hope, and live in the delightful and exalting conviction that there is a 
Golden Age to come. 


MISAPPLICATION OF TERMS. 


CaLuine a straight canal the Serpentine River; terming the North 
and South American Stocks and Bonds—Securities ; after some much- 
ado-about-nothing debate, talking of taking the sense of the House ; 
requesting the public, in some affair of which it is profoundly ignorant, 
to suspend its judgment; dubbing every gross or nasty inquiry, a deli- 
cate investigation. But perhaps the most signal misnomer is that ,of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who, being in doubt whether or not he 
should publish a work he had written, went upon his knees and prayed 
to Heaven for a directing sign, which he received in a supernatural 
noise described as being ot though yet gentle, whereupon he pub- 
lished. his book, and entitled it “‘ De Veritate.” 


‘‘ THERE 18 A SOUL OF GOODNESS IN THINGS EVIL.” 
Ir has been said that alchemy, astrology, and superstition are the 
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worthless parents of three noble children—chymistry, astronomy, and 
religion; to which might be added the old dictum, that invention is’ the 
offspring of necessity. : 7 

Would men observingly distil it out, 


they would find that the great moral chymist is perpetually extracting 
antidotes from banes,, wholesome medicaments from the most deadly 
poisons. As in the material world the vilest refuse stimulates the 
growth and expands the beauty of nature’s vegetable productions, 80 
in the moral world are our worst passions and vices sometimes con- 
verted into a measure for the noblest virtues. Goodness, in fact, 
could not exist independently of evil, for without hardness of heart, 
meanness, fraud, falsehood, hypocrisy, oppression, there would ‘be no 
charity, generosity, honesty, truth, candour, justice. The latter quali- 
ties are called into existence by the former; or rather they are the 
contrasted lights and shades that create each other. Eradicated and 
burnt weeds fertilize the field on which they grew; so do our extir- 
pated and destroyed vices improve the reclaimed heart, from: whose 
tankness they first sprang. Our virtues are like plants of whichthe: 
hidden root may sometimes be surrounded with impurity ; but. what 
man, when he might smell to a rose, would go snifing and groping 
among the, compost beneath the surface ? ) 

Providence is constantly working out a purifying process through 
the fermentation of impure passions. 

‘* La législation,”” writes Jules Michelet,* ‘+ considere l'homme. tel 
qu'il est, et veut en tirer parti pour le bien, de la sociéte humaine. 
Ainsi de trois vices, l’orgueil féroce, lavarice, l’ambition, qui egarent 
tout le genre humain, elle tire le métier dela guerre, le commerce, la 
politique, dans. lesquels se forment le courage, l’opulence, la sagesse 
de l'homme. d’état. . Trois vices capables de detruire Ja race. humaine 
produisent la félicité publique.” 


CROOKED ANSWERS, 


** How could you manage to contract so many debts?” demanded a 
friend of a spendthrift. ) 

* By always enlarging them,”’ was the reply. 

During a rehearsal at Covent Garden, the prompter pettishly ex- 
claimed, 

‘¢ Mr. Wewitzer, I wish you would pay a little attention.” 

“‘ So Iam, as little as I can,” rejoined the actor. 

‘‘T beg. your pardon,” said a gentleman, courteously saluting an- 
other in a. coffee-room, ‘‘I don’t immediately recollect your name; 
but I think I have had the pleasure of meeting you somewhere.” _ 

‘‘ Nothing is more probable, for 1 very often go there,” replied 
the party, returning the bow, and resuming the perusal of his news- 

r 

A medical man asked his legal adviser how he could punish a foot- 
man who had stolen a canister of valuable snuff. 

“I am not aware of any.Act,” replied the lawyer, ‘‘ that makes it 


penal to take snuff.” 





* In his translation of Za Scienza Nuova, 















—— I hear the reader petulantly‘exclaim, ‘this is all ‘very’ fri 

Most sapient sir or madam ! (as the case ma be): the fact is frankl 
admitted. One cannot be always talking nth and it would be wisi 
were it practicable. 


Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem, 


is the advice of Horace, and what says Seneca, writing on the tran- 
quillity of the mind ? | 

.  Danda est, remissio animis,. nec in eadem intentione sequaliter_re- 
tinende, mens, sed ad jocos revocanda.”—-If we wish the mental bow 
to, retainits strength and elasticity, it must be occasionally unbent. 


TIDINESS. 


‘'Wrrnout going to the full extent of those housewives who sometimes 
tell their slatternly servants or children that cleanliness is next to gou-' 
liness, I have a strong disposition to give tidiness precedence of many 
virtues that may perhaps consider themselves entitled to take'the ‘lead 
instead of following in its train. Even when pushed to a finical and 
fastidious nicety, it is an excess in the right direction, for itis’ sarel 
better'to go beyond the mark of neatness and’ regularity than to fal 
short of it. Tidiness has in it much more’ than meets the eye. Tt will 
generally be found that a love of material order involves'a love of 
moral order, for there is a'‘much greater sympathy than’ is’ commonly’ 
supposed between corporeal and mental habits, between the outward 
and visible sign, and the inward sense of grace—so that I should im+ 
médiately predicate of a ‘tidy person that he was'a well-conducted: 
person—one disposed to’ set hix house in order metaphorically ‘as welf 
as literally, one who would have clean hands figuratively as wellas 
digitally. 

When I observe that a person (call him a precisian, a quiz if you 
will) feels his eye offended if a picture hang awry, if his’ room be 
littered, if the smallest article be out of its place, ‘I see’ before me’'a 
pilot balloon, which shows me the current of his inclinations, ‘and I 
say to myself, that man in the great affairs of life, as well as’ in the 
small economy of his parlour, is a friend to congruity, order, arrange- 
ment, fitness, and all the proprieties. wows .am 

What tidiness of inward feeling can be looked for from ‘those who 
are slovens and slatterns in externals; what regard to appearances in 
conduct from those who neglect them in person?’ And yet we have 
sluts who seem to think they have a vested interest in their ditty habits, 
and feel themselves aggrieved when they are exposed. 

‘Do you call this cleaning the room?” asked a mistress, observing 
one bright morning that the dust, instead of being carried away, had 
been brushed into the recesses of the apartment. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” was the flippant reply, “the room would be clean 
enough if it were ‘not for the nasty sun, that shows all the dirty 
corners.” 

Exactly in the same spirit do our senatorial sluggards, and anti- 
education and very-well-as-we-are sort of “people complain of the 
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intrusive rays of knowledge when they penetrate into their privilege ; 
darkness and foulness. They hate the public enlightenment which 
reveals all the dirty corners of the political and social system. Their 
own ignorance may be bliss, and they may not perhaps be altogether 
unwise in anticipating mischief from the march of intellect in others ; 
for in a general illumination people must either write ‘‘ empty house” 
upon their front, or run the risk of having their dark windows pelted 
by the passing rabble. 








THE ARITHMETIC OF HAPPINESS. 


To simple numerals, either Roman or Arabic, I make no allusion. I 
stop not to stigmatise the dishonest spendthrift, who, being anxious to 
cut a figure in the world, and to take good care of number one, makes 
a great dash until his affairs are all at sixes and sevens, is eventually re- 
duced to a cipher, takes refuge in some continental hospital for pecu- 
niary incurables, and when he dies, affords old Nick a fair opportunity 
to dot and carry one. No, I would simply refer to the four arithmeti- 
cal rules—multiplication, addition, subtraction, division—by a care- 
ful study of which we may steer into the harbour of happiness with the 
same certainty that the sailor reaches his desiderated port by consulting 
the points of the compass. 

‘* Happiness !” exclaims the reader, ‘‘ what so easy to lose, what so 
difficult to attain ?” 

Pardon me, you are wrong in both positions, because you have for- 
gotten your arithmetic. Recollect how memory multiplies the joys 
that are past—how hope multiplies those that are to come. The whole 
life of a good man may be a continuously grateful recollection of 
duties discharged, an ever-present antepast of the celestial beatitudes. 
Take this extatic feeling for your multiplicand, three score and ten 
years for your average multiplicator, and then add up the quantum of 
happiness obtainable even in this world! If we would but make a 
right calculation of life, how incalculably would it rise in our estima- 
tion! Whata glorious and delightful enigma is mere existence, apart 
from all its accidents and comcomitants. Is it nothing, when you 
might have been a spider, an earwig, a tadpole, to bea lord of this beau- 
tiful creation, a reasoning being, with all his proud privileges and en- 
joyments? Add up all these capacities for felicity, get the sum total 
by heart, and be grateful. 

And sickness, failure, misfortune, unhappiness, those master miseries 
of which we so loudly complain when they occur, what are they but 
interruptions of health, success, good fortune, joy? What are they 
but the salutary changes and checks which will give a zest to the return 
of our former state, even as hunger imparts a higher relish to food, and 
fatigue enhances the pleasure of repose. Many are the men who would 
never know that they had been living in the possession of blessings 
unless they Btu lost them, This is one of the advantages of 
subtraction, a precious rule of moral arithmetic, when we calculate it 
rightly. 

ere the grumblers who are envious of their superiors, and discor- 
tented with their own lot, would but subtract those above from the 
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aggregate of those beneath them, they would generally find themselves 
much beyond the mean position. The balance is in their favour, and 
if they understood arithmetic they would be thankful that they are no 
lower, instead of being discontented that they are not higher. 

And why, while complaining of present disappointments, are we so 
rarely grateful for past pleasures? Because we do not understand the 
rule of multiplication. When the mirror, slipping from the boy’s hand 
was shattered to pieces, showing him his face in every fragment, he ex- 
claimed, 

“* How fortunate that I let it fall! I have now twenty looking-glasses 
instead of one.” 

Such might be our own reflections when any long-enjoyed advan- 
tage falls broken to the ground. We should multiply it by the twenty 
years during which we possessed it, add the future hope of its recovery 
and by deducting the whole from the quantum of our present discon- 
tent, the latter ought to be reduced to a cipher. 

The most miserable man that ever lived would diminish his ground 
of complaint by a third at least, if he would subtract from his sufferings 
the hours of sleep, during which he was on a par with the happiest. An 
eastern fabulist recording a king who dreamt every night that he was a 
beggar, and a beggar who dreamt every night that he was a king, in- 
quires which of the two, supposing each to have slept twelve hours out 
of the twenty-four, had the greatest or the least enjoyment of existence. 
If there be any truth in the crede quod habes et habes, and we ex- 
change the monarch’s day, or the mendicant’s night, we shall reduce 
the enjoyments of the two to an equation. And this is what Provi- 
dence is constantly effecting, by a system of drawbacks and compen- 
sations ; by balancing the fear of losing what we have, against the 
hope of gaining what we have not. ° 

Instead of mournfully adding up the amount of any loss as a 
groundwork for complaint, it would be well to subtract it from what is 
left, that we may see how much remains as a basis for gratitude. It 
is very absurd, says Plutarch, to lament for what is lost, and not to re- 
joice for what it left, @ propos to which he quotes a wise speech of 
Aristippus, the Cyrenaic philsopher, who, having lost a considerable 
farm, said to one who seemed excessively to compassionate his misfor- 
tune, 

“You have but one field, I have three left; why should not I 
rather grieve for you?” 

Discontent becomes still more unreasonable when people bewail the 
loss of that of which the possession gave them no pleasure. Deter- 
mined to reserve to themselves a right of complaint, they toss up with 
fate upon the same knavish principle as the schoolboy’s “ heads, I win 
—tails you lose.” 

Division, also, is a valuable rule, for we halve our sorrows by impart- 
ing them to a sympathising friend; while, contradictory as it may 
sound, we double our own gratifications by sharing them with another. 
In conclusion, let it be recollected by those who study the calculations 
and the arithmetic of happiness, that the merest trifles may be made to 
minister to its support, even as a swimmer is enabled to keep his head 
above water by bladders filled with air ;—that the burden which is well 
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and cheerfully borne ceases to be felt ;—that not to wish for a thing is 
the same as to have it ;—that not to regret a loss is still to possess what 
you have lost ; and that we may.all have what we like, simply by liking 
what we have. 










THE LIGHT FROM ABOVE. 





For one truly pious man whose looks and thoughts are fixed upon 
the sky, in order that he may study, like an astronomer, the wonders 

and the ways of heaven, there are fifty hypocrites, whose upturned eyes 
take the same direction in order that, like sailors steering by the stars, i 
they may the better make their way here below. We have been told, j 
on very competent authority that men go into the church to live by it * 
but we hear little of their living for it, and nothing of their being pre- 
pared to die for it, if necessary. Well would it be for us all if the 
current of our dispositions, and the tides of ‘our passions, like those of 


the sea, were always governed by a light from above. 



























SONG. 


Bright flowers that gem our grounds, I. 
And perfumed air dispense, 

Fair forms—gay hues—sweet sounds, 
That charm our ev’ry sense— 


Ye teach us if we scan 
Your loving lore aright, 
That Heaven, for toiling man, 
Sheds prodigal delight. 


Our morning claims fulfill’d, 

We well may copy earth, 
And let day’s sunset gild 

Our evening hours with mirth. 


SIMILES OF DISSIMILITUDE. 


Meraruors have been called transparent veils, but they are some- 
times rather more opaque than diaphonous, and bear a nearer resem- 
blance to plate glass, which, though pellucid enough to the tenant f 
within, is impervious to the passenger without. So it is with compa- 
risons and resemblances, which are to be used with due discretion, 

For similes on plain occasions, 

Obscure us by their illustrations, 

As glasses to quick eyes appear 

To thicken what they’re meant to clear. 
Of this offuscating process, a proof occurs in a sermon by the cele- 
brated Dr, Sacheverell, who, speaking of different courses of action 
tending to the same result, says, ‘‘ They concur like parallel lines 
meeting in one common centre” ¥ 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE QUEENS OF FRANCE.* 


Ir is not one of the least good qualities of a good book that it is 
certain to generate other good books; and there need not be desired a 
‘ more apt illustration of the proposition than the pleasant and useful 
volumes of Mrs. Bush, entitled ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of the Queens 
of France,”--a work which, though almost as much called for as the 
Livesof, the Queens of England, would probably never have seen the 
light, had it not been for the admirable production just named, on which 
it/is, to. a certain extent, modelled—though not servilely so; for it 
contains a feature which (happily) the latter subject did not afford— 
happily, we may well say, though the feature is one which, as it does 
in point of fact, essentially belong to the subject chosen by Mrs. Bush, 
is very fitly introduced, and largely adds to the interest of her volumes. 
We allude to the Royal ‘* Favourites,” who have ever occupied so con- 
spicuous and important, and frequently so openly recognised, a position 
at the French Court, and have, from time to time, exercised so wide 
an influence over the political and social destinies of France. To offer, 
at this time of day, ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of the Queens of France,” 
in which the Agnes Sorels, the Gabrielle d’Estrées, the La Valliéres, 
the Dubarris, the Pompadoars, the Maintenons, the Monbespaus, &c., 
did not occupy a conspicuous place, even as ‘ historical” personages 
would have been an affectation of which so sensible a person as the 
writer of these volumes was not likely to be guilty, These personages, 
however, occupy precisely the place they command respectively in these 
memoirs: had it been in each case a lower or less conspicuous one, 
history had been tacitly falsified; had it been higher, or more attrac- 
tively coloured, personal feelings might have been wounded. In this 
particular great delicacy, judgment and good sense have been exer- 
cised by the writer. Indeed, these excellent qualities are apparent 
throughout the work; and they are every where allied with an industry 
and spirit of research, without which they had been of little avail in an 
undertaking of this nature, which, unless carefully and efficiently per- 
formed, had better have been left untouched. 

The work of Mrs. Bush is too comprehensive in its plan to be other- 
wise than succinct in its details, considering, we mean, that she has 
had the forbearance to confine it to two volumes. It comprises a se- 
parate Memoir of every Queen of France, Regnant or Consort, 
that has sat upon the throne of that country, from the earliest of her 
annals up to the fall of Napoleon; the arrangement being, of course, 
a chronalogical one, and each memoir occupying more or less space, 
according to the importance of its topic—from three or four pages, or 
even less (as in the cases of most of the Queens of the Merovingian, 
and many of the Carlovingian races), and increasing in proportion, up 
to fifty or even a hundred pages. 





* Historical Memoirs of the Qneens of France. By Mrs. Forbes Bush. 2 vols. 
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We offer as many specimens as our limits will allow. 


Of all Henry IV.’s favourites Gabrielle d’Estrées was the most celebrated. 
She was daughter of Antony d’Estrées, Marquis of Coeuvres, and was born at 
the Chateau de Coeuvres in 1574, The females of her family were remarkable 
for their beauty, but Gabrielle surpassed them all. 

The authors and poets of her time celebrated her beauty even after her 
death. Her head was ornamented with a great profusion of fair hair, her deep 
blue eyes were fringed with long silken lashes, and arched with a finely pencilled 
eye-brow ; her delicate and rosy mouth displayed a fine set of pearly teeth, 
and her smile betokened sweetness and graciousness ; her form was elegant, 
and, as she gracefully moved along through groups of admirers, a tiny and 
well-shaped foot appeared from beneath her becoming robes. All her other 
attractions accorded with the fascinating ensemble, and the painters and 
sculptors of the time considered Gabrielle the most perfect model that had 
ever been offered to their art. “™ * * The birth of her third 
child, Alexander, caused a quarrel between Henry and Gabrielle, whom 
the king had created Duchess of Beaufort. The duchess, always flatter- 
ing herself with the hope of becoming queen, considered that ber chil- 
dren’s succession to the throne was certain, and surrounded them with such 
attendants and pomp as belong to royalty only, as if to accustom the nation to 
look upon them as their future masters. In consequence of these pretensions, 
she determined on baptizing her son with the magnificence usual to the royal 
children, and not only gave orders for a most extravagant outlay, but added to 
the young prince’s name in the register the qualification of a son of France; 
and Alexander was presented at the baptismal font by Madame Catherine, the 
king’s sisters, and the Count de Soissons. aac ot WB 

Sully, whose duty it was to regulate the expenses of this ceremony, was in- 
dignant at the soadiosiite of Gabrielle, and refused to pay the accounts, which 
were considered debts of state, until the child’s title as Prince Royal was 
effaced from the register, at which the favourite was so incensed that she re- 
solved on disgracing the minister for ever. She made bitter complaints to the 
king, who, to endeavour to reconcile them, conducted rg to the duchess’s 
apartments, having previously requested her to receive him kindly. The en- 
raged Gabrielle would not listen to reason, but loaded the superintendent with 
invectives in the presence of the king. Henry for the first time reproached 
her, when she threw herself on a couch, and said plainly that she would starve 
herself to death, since she had experienced the shame of seeing the king take 
the part of his valet in opposition to her. 

“A valet! Ah! by my faith, Madame, that is too much,” cried Henry, 
whose anger was vividly aroused ; “that is too much, and I see plainly that 
you wish me to dismiss a minister who is invaluable to me; but I swear to you 
that I will do no such a thing! and more, I declare that if I am reduced to the 
necessity of losing either, I prefer one servant such as he is, to ten mistresses like 

ou.” 

At the same moment the king turned to leave the room, but Gabrielle, who 
saw thatshe had greatly offended him, threw herself at his feet, and Henry, at 
the entreaty of Sully, became reconciled to her. * -* * The Duchess 
of Beaufort’s death is accompanied with circumstances which render it 
very singular. , At first she had presentiments and interior warnings, the 
cause of which no person could penetrate, and which have never been ex- 
plained. These sinister presages, which obscured her days and troubled her 
repose at night, were doubtless caused by the predictions of the divinators and 
astrologers who frequented the court, and were entertained by all queens and 
princesses at that period. She lost her cheerfulness, her imagination became 
afflicted, she had frightful dreams, and on awaking, her woman would often find 
her bathed in tears. 

The king being at Fontainebleau, religious scruples required Gabrielle to 
leave him, in order to spend the Easter at Paris. As she was pregnant with 
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her fourth child, Henry thought that she would perform the journey with 

risk by water, and conducted her to Melun hie. she embarked. “On a io 
dred previous occasions she had left the monarch for longer periods and greater 
distances without experiencing the agitation that torme her at that time; 
but then, sad and melancholy, she embraced him with affection, and repeated 
her adieux with tearful eyes; she earnestly recommended her children to his 
care, conjuring him to protect them, and, once more throwing herself into his 
arms, bade him a mournful farewell. It was their last parting. ? 

She arrived at Paris on the eve of Good Friday, in 1599, and disembarked 
at the Arsenal, at Zamet’s hotel, which was her usual residence when she made 
a short visit to the capital. Zamet provided a brilliant renast for the duchess, 
in which were all her favourite dishes. La Varenne, who was an intimate 
friend of the king, and who “ewe sy the duchess, wrote to Sully that she 
had dined with appetite : “ Qu’on la traita des viandes les plus friandes et les 
plus délicates que son hote savait étre le plus selon son gotit; ce que vous 
remarquerez selon votre prudence, dit la Varenne, car la mienne n’est pas assez 
excellente pour présumer des choses dont il ne m’est pas apparu :” which re- 
mark gives rise to suspicions, though ambiguously offered, that Gabrielle did 
not come by her end fairly. 

After rising from the table, she expressed her wish to leave that house, and 
went, accompanied by La Varenne, emoiselle Guise, and others, to attend 
evening service at the Petit-Saint-Antoine. Before quitting the church she 
felt unwell, and, supported by Mademoiselle Guise, requested to be conducted 
to her aunt, Madame de Sourdis, at the cloister of Saint-Germain-l’ Auxerrois, 
declaring that she would not return to Zamet’s. On arriving at her aunt’s she 
fell into horrible convulsions, and several times attempted to write to the king, 
but the agony she felt caused the pen to fall from her fingers. At length she 
gave birth to a still-born child, and expired twenty-four hours after in dreadful 
torture ; the contraction of her features, from pain, disfigured her so com- 
pletely that her countenance could not be recognised. 


These volumes will, doubtless, soon find their place in every good 
library. 





RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS IN 1842.* 


Tue nature and qualities of this excellent book on Russia have 
become so well known and so justly appreciated, even by the} first 
échantillon of it which was noticed by us three months ago, that we 
need not characterize it further now than to say, that the second volume 
fully bears out the promises, and admirably follows up the perform- 
ances of the first. It completes the author’s picture, with an extent of 
detail and a degree of finish never before even attempted by any other 
writer on the subject. All other travellers who have treated of 
‘¢ Russia and the Russians” have done so as travellers, consequently 
their sketches of the manners and habits of the people, and the pro- 
ductions and prospects of the country, have been merely incidental to 
their own personal adventures ; whereas M. Kohl gives us nothing but 
solid information, diligently collected, carefully digested, and skil- 
fully arranged, in regard to every matter and thing which appertains to 
the country and the people, and of nothing else. The result is, that we 








* Russia and the Russians in 1842. ByJ G. Kobi, Esq. Vol. I. 
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learn from him more than can be gathered from all other foreign writers 


on Russia put together, and learn it in a much more available form, and 
toa much more efficient end, whether the search be made as a matter of 
study, or as a’means of mere amusement. | 


Nothing ‘like an extract for doing justice to a work of this nature— 
or rather no justice can be done to it by any other means. An extract, 
therefore, our readers shall have, pending their attainment of the book 
itself. But how to choose where all, without exception, is worth atten- 
tion? If there be a matter which ‘comes home to the business and 
bosoms” of every individual of the cooking species, man, it is that of 
cookery ; and if the Russians have one national feature more strongly 
impressed upon them than any other, it is their taste in regard to one 
particular of that oldest and most universal of the arts, their everlast- 
ing, universal, and unpronounceable schtschi. Of schtschi, then, and 


one or two of its confreres of the Russian cuisine, let us hear what M. 
Kohl has to tell us. 


_Let us proceed, without further introduction, to the principal and national 
dish of the Russians, and begin with the schstchi, that famous cabbage-soup, so 
lauded and so loved as far as the Russian name extends, which is as ancient as 
Russia, which neither political nor moral revolutions could banish from the 
Russian table, which daily appears in the dish of the poor, and is a constant 
companion of the French ragouts and pasties on the board of the rich. One 
would scarcely believe, when one hears Russians in foreign countries complain- 
ing that no schtschi is to be got there, and frequently see their patriotism 
aroused at that word into moving eloquence, or when one istold in Riga that 
tschin, tschai, and schtschi, are the three chief divinities of the Russians—one 
would scarcely believe, I say, that this highly-extolled schtschi was nothing but 
simple cabbage-soup. 

It is, however, a remark which is continually forcing itself upon us, that it is 
precisely the simplest national dishes of which nations are fondest, as the 
talian of his macaroni and polenta, the Englishman of his roast-beef, the 
Westphalian of his pumpernickel, the German of his potatoes, the Moldavian 
of his mamaliga, the Pole of his oatmeal, and the Russian of bis schtschi, to 
which, indeed, most of the Russians owe decidedly the greatest part of their 
corporea] substance, since their muscles, nerves, bones, may be considered as 
in reality nothing but extract of schtschi. Schtschi and everlastingly schtschi 
is the principal dish of all that live and breathe between Kamtschatka and the 
Prussian frontier. Forty millions of men pray to the Almighty for their 
daily schtschi, The whole glorious Russian army of a million efficient war- 
riors is fed chiefly upon schtschi, and schtschi is that dish so celebrated and yet 
so little known to historians, which, transformed into Russian flesh and blood, 
has, for a considerable time past, been playing so important a part in the his- 
ai of the world. * * * * * 
he mode of preparing this remarkable dish varies exceedingly, and there 
are, perhaps, more kinds of schtschi than varieties of the cabbage: but all of 
them are strictly confined to certain geographical limits. “Six or eight white 
cabbages eatlia, half a pound of pear! barley, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
a handful of salt, and two pounds of mutton cut into small pieces, with two 
uarts of kwas,” make excellent schtschi, the ordinary daily schtschi of the 
ussian peasant. The poor, of course, omit some of the ingredients, the but- 
ter and the meat, and in the end the whole is reduced to cabbage and kwas. 
On the other hand, in the better sort of houses, many things are added to im- 
prove this crude foundation ; broth is used instead of kwas ; the meat, salted 
for thirty-six hours, is put under a press, cut in small pieces, and not thrown 
into. the pot till after the cabbage boils ; some artichokes cut into four are 
added ; when the whole it dished, three table-spoonfuls of thick cream are 
poured over it; and thus prepared, it is thought extremely delicate. 
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_ The second sort of schtschi is’ the’ posdnoi schischi (the fast schtschi), 6: ich 
is‘eaten during fasts. For this oil ‘is ‘used instead of butter, and fish inste 
of meat. The lower classes: usually: make it with ‘a small kind of fish called 
snitkis, no bigger than one’s thumb 3, they abound throughout: a great part! of 
Russia, and are boiled down entire with the cabbage toa thick pap, over which 
oil is poured to improve the flavour. * * * * 

The celebrated botwinja, likewise a genuine Russian dish, which is so.ana- 
Jagous to the Russian character and taste, that it is a favourite alike with hi 
and low. Theschtschi is the key-note of Russian cookery all the year round ; 
the botwinja an invention for summer only. It is a counterpart to teh schtschi, 
and contains most of the ingredients composing the other cooked and hot, but 
in this raw and.cold—cold kwas, into which are put the shredded greens, cran- 
berries, sliced cucumbers, and, lastly, salmon, sturgeon, or ossetrin, cut in small 
cubes: to these the rich add a foe slices of lemon, a lump of ice, to give 
greater coolness, and sometimes a very brown toast cut in sma pieces. These 
and some other things constitute the exquisite botwinja ; and, if you are puz- 
zled to conceive how all the said matters can harmonize with the small beer 
(the kwas) in which they float, and from which they are fished, come to Russia, 
eat botwinja for a few years, and then you will think it an excellent and har- 
monious composition. , 

In Russia almost every hot winter dish has its cold cooling sommer brother. 
As the botwinja answers to the schtschi, so does cold kwas to the hot sbditen ; 
the numberless sorts of marinated fish and meats correspond with the roasted 
and boiled joints, and a multitude of cool acidulated beverages, made of cu- 
cumbers, honey, and all sorts of berries, with the sweetened, hot, and heating 
drinks of brandy, tea, &c. It is probably the climate that has introduced this 
strong contrast into Russian cookery, and divided it into hot and cold, just as 
the seasons of the year consists of an extremely hot summer, and an extremely 
cold winter. Each season has its peculiar soups, its peculiar poultry, its pe- 
culiar pastry ; nay, you may even specify the date when many eatables first make 
their appearance. ‘Thus, fruit-eating commences on the 8th of August, ice- 
eating on Easter Sunday. Religion, which, has a good deal to do with the 
regulation of the kitchen and table, forbids the use of these things before that 
time. Throughout all Russia, Saturday has different dishes from Sunday , 
and Wednesday and Friday as fast-days, differ again in this respect from Mon- 
day and Thursday. In other countries it is indifferent what mourning relatives 
set before their friends ata funeral. In Russia mourners must not partake of 
any other dish but rich, boiled with plums and raisins ; and it must be a kolibak, 
a cake filled with syrups, and no other, that is broken over the head of a new- 
born infant. Weddings, betrotlials, the Butter-week, Christmas, Easter, have 
all their peculiar dishes. Be it recollected that all these prescribed regulations 
extend to no fewer than 40 millions of men and 6,500,000 square miles. In any 
other country it would be no easv matter to enforce a bill of fare and a culinary 
code for a town of 30,000 inhabitants. with a territory of a few acres. 





THE NAVAL CLUB.* 


Ir the yarns, long or short, that are spun by “ old sailors” in gene- 
ral, are to be judged of by those of ‘* the Old Sailor” par excellence, 
the Naval Clubs of our club-ridden city must be about as poreeant 

ubs are 
dull ones, and Greenwich Hospital as lively and entertaining a resort 
every day in the year as Greenwich Fair is on Easter Monday. Not 





* The Naval Club ; or, Reminiscences of Service. By M. H. Barker, Esq. (“The 
Old Sailor.”) 3 vols. 
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that all ‘‘ old sailors” are likely to be gifted with the yarn-spinning ca- 
pacities of Mr. Barker, who is the most merry and mercurial of his 
class, But believing, as we do, the axiom which asserts that no man’s 
life’ passes without incidents that would make its history worth record- 
ing if the recorder did but know where to begin and where to leave 
off, it follows that, of all lives, a sailor’s is the best worth living over 
again, and even better worth it for other people than for himself. In 
fact, it is the irresistible conviction of these ‘* Reminiscences of Service” 
— the most part realities, and not fictions, that will command 
for them that favour and popularity which have uniformly attended 
their predecessors from the same pen. Not that they are the realities 
of a single career, but that every leading event, or series of events, has 
been actually undergone, in pretty nearly the manner and form in which 
they are related, and that all “the old sailor” has done for them, is to 
make them sufficiently ship-shape to pass muster with modern readers, 
and given to them a consecutive interest, by connecting them together 
with a thread of appropriate narrative. In a word, the ** Naval Club” 
is the only fiction of these highly entertaining volumes; and more- 
over, it is the only portion of them that ever fails in entertainment. 
The everlasting puns of Handsail—the empty catch-word of the 
Hatchit—the pepper (unmixed with attic salt) of Valiant—and the 
various other peculiarities and crotchets of the several members of the 
** Naval Club’”—Longsplice, Oldjunk, Hawser, Bobstay, Jolly, Span- 
ker, and the rest ; all these we could well enough have dispensed with ; 
and quite as little do we relish the unseasonable interruptions of the 
subordinates who are (with no very exact eye to the vraisemblable) 
admitted to the sittings of the club. But the stories, anecdotes, and 
‘* reminiscences of service,” which form the staple of the work, are all 
more or less excellent and well-told, and many of them possess a force 
of imterest, a strength of character, and a vigour and spirit of style, 
which nothing but the truth can communicate. 

An extract ortwo will best show the nature of the shorter narratives, 
and the preliminary sketches of character; the longer and more elabo- 
rated stories it would be injustice totouch. The following brings us ac- 
quainted with honest “ Joe,” ct-devant cook to the worthy president 
of the club, now landlord of the tavern where they hold their nightly 
meetings, and ‘‘ fight their battles o’er again.” ' 


I must not, however, forget to mention the landlord, although I have de- 
clined publishing his name. He is one of the school of former days—a sort of 
classical antique, but has seen very hot service in his time, as he was for many 
years chief cook to the worthy Admiral Valiant, and baked, boiled, and roasted 
for him through the several rises, from blue at the mizen to his present rank. 
But the greatest luxury the Admiral enjoyed—and now out comes the secret— 
was the devilled “drumstick” of a turkey; and he had never, through an ar- 
duous career of glory, found an individual who could so well season it to “ an 
infernal nicety”—the veteran’s own expression—as honest Joe of the patent 
« Jack,” an instrument which the jolly tars characterized as a machine for grind- 
ing raw bullock into roast-beef. 

Joe's early introduction to a knowledge in the culinary art has been variously 
ascribed, and to this moment remains extremely doubtful, some asserting that 
he owed his first education in the profession to his having been errand-boy at 
a “buttock or both” shop in the Old Bailey, whilst others go still further back, 
and declare that he was indebted for the rudiments of the art to his maternal 
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parent, who kept a respectable booth for refreshing the liege subjects of the: 
realm at all the large fairs in the neighbourhood of the metepeli One thing,. 
however, is certain—honest Joe got picked up by a gang during a warm press, 
and was sent on board a man-of-war, where he occupied that most enviable of all 
enviable situations—midshipman’s boy. In this capacity he fagged like a 
maid in the dog-days, ps -being a capital hand at furnishing the mess-table, 
the caterer made him a perfect galley-slave ; and Joe, by endeavouring to ren- 
der his education subservient to his interests, was soon noticed by the captain’s: 
cook, who obtained him from the first-lieutenant ; the midshipmen lost their 
favourite stews and rich sea-pies, and the captain's dinners were none the worse 
for Joe’s useful suggestions.. The cook pronounced him to be ‘‘a ’cute lad, 
who, under his tuteration, would become an. eminent artist,and distinguish 
himself in the fleet.” But the science of devilling was peculiarly his own—it 
grew to be a particular and especial nature in his composition, and his tongue 
was a perfect Fahrenheit in deciding the several degrees of temperature which 
a good devil would bear. 
“Some are born great, others achieve greatness.” 

But Joe was not of the number of those who are born great, for he was diminue 
tive in stature and in station ; but his intellect—that is, his cooking intellect— 
was gigantic. A whitebait or a whale would have been the same tohim ; and 
he would have fried a kraken over Etna, could a fryingpan have been procured 
large enough for the purpose, or have griddled a mammoth at Vesuvius, if any 
one would have supplied him with a gridiron of suitable dimensions. 

+ * * * * * 

At the restoration of peace, after Wellington had played the very deuce 
with Napoleon, Admiral Valiant coiled himself up quite cozy in a snug little 
berth near Blackheath. I shall not mention the precise spot, but it is at no 
great. distance from those abortions of brick-and-mortar architecture, which 
are stated to have their design from Sir John Vanbrugh, somewhere approxi- 
mating to the summit of Maize Hill. Honest Jee retired with his patron, 
with only this small difference—tl.e latter went upon half-pay, the former re- 
tained his full pay ; and never had a kitchen chimney since the days of Adam 
and Eve smoked with more savoury offerings to epicureanism in a constant suc- 
cession of devilled drumsticks :—breakfast, devilled drumsticks—lunch, de- 
villed drumsticks—dinner, devilled drumsticks—supper, devilled drumsticks ; 
it was one eternal tattoo of devilled drumsticks, till the Admiral began actually 
to assume the appearance of one himself. 


The following is the concluding portion of a terribly true description 
of a vessel at sea on short allowance of water. | 


At length daylight broke—a bright, gorgeous daylight. We saw the land 
about eight miles distant ; and there was the promise that, in a few hours 
more, we should enjoy the sweet refreshment of the delicious stream. Thus 
whispered Hope ; but, oh! how delusive was the prospect! The sun arose 
above the eastern horizon, the wind was gradually hushed, and in another hour 
the heavens and the ocean were once more calm. 

“ At first every one seemed determined not to believe it ; but the glassy 
surface of the water soon made it too evident to all, and a look of fixed des 
sat on each countenance ; but it was not the look of quiet, sullen despair— 
there was marked ferocity of aspect, as if every man would lift his hand against 
his neighbour, and, like a tiger, longed to quaff his blood. . There was a dark 
menacing scowl upon the brow, and a redness in the fiery fierceness of the eye 
that claimed no connexion with the ordinary feelings of humanity. The wild 
ravings of the maniac—the earnest petitions to the throne of Omnipotence for 
help—the curses and'imprecations of the desperate—the shrieks of females, 
a the plaintive wail of childhood, came mingling upon the ear in frightful 
discord. Signals of distress were made—guns were fired—the boats were 
hoisted out and sent away with empty casks ; but still the dreadful havoc went 
on ; whilst, to add to the horrible bitterness of disappointment, we could see 
the dark clouds pass over the high peaks of the island, and the rain descend in 
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torrents’; ‘we could see the mountain-streams dashing from ridge to ridge, and 
wee hte the steep sides of the almost perpendicular rocks, whilst, racked 
with the keenest pangs, we ‘were almost destitute of one drop to quench the 
overpowering heat. e sun rose higher in the heavens, and his scorching 
beams came pouring down with, to imagination, redoubled fervour. Our water” 
was entirely gone. Many in their madness flew to the rum ; and, oh! what a 

e of horror then ensued! Numbers ran to the side of theship next the 
land, and stretched their hands towards the, place where the clear element 
came tumbling ‘into the ocean. They clutched their withered and forked 
fingers as if to grasp at the promised banquet, thrust out their shrivelled fingers 
and stiffened into death. Others in the wildness of their impatience, threw 
themselves eaeeene into the sea, and struck out for the shore, but the waters 
soon closed above their heads and they were seen no more. ; 

For ie all hopes were at an end ; life seemed ebbing fast, and I went 
to my cabin as if it had been my sepulchre, and wrapped my cot about me for 
a winding-sheet. Insensibility, or, as 1 thought, a deep sleep fell upon me, and 
yet there were times when I could perceive the shadows of things moving and 
the sound of many voices blending into harmony ; delicious banquets were 
offered to my taste ; and I wandered through green fields and’ luxuriant’ mea- 
dows, by the margin of the cool transparent rivulet, in which I bathed my 
fevered, temples and quenched the burning heat of my tongue. Bright eyes 
were beaming on me; and the soft notes of soothing tenderness came, like the 
dulcet thrillings of the harp, to pour their melody upon the soul. On. first 
awaking from this state of mentit aberration, I found myself on a comfortable 
couch in a neat apartment, and as all recollections of the past had faded away, 
when or how I came thither was enyeloped in mystery. I approached the 
opened window, and entered on a trellised verandah that looked down upon 
the: pinnacles of lofty mountains that seemed to hang beneath me, whilst 
huge chasms rent in the solid rocks, yawned fearfully on all sides... The orange 
and apple blossoms breathed their odours in the mountain breeze, and looked 
beautiful amid the green foliage. Far as the eye could reach, the ocean glis- 
tened in the sunbeams, and a small island, floating like a hillock on the waters, 
rose on the verge of the horizon. This, I recollected to be the island of Corvo ; 
and as memory resumed her functions, the truth of my situation was gradually 
developed ; but it was not till health was restored, and strength returned, that 
I-was made acquainted with the circumstances that had taken place after my 
sinking into insensibility, by which I was relieved from witnessing the dreadfal 
events that occurred. 

The ship’s boats were enabled, though with much difficulty, to get the casks 
filled, and hastily returned on board ; but the moment the water was started 
into the scuttle-butt, a general rush took place. The very gurgling and splash- 
ing of the element as it fell into the butt served to increase desire. | From 
striving they came to blows, and from blows to slaughter. Madness, in its 
most raging mood and terrific form, rnled the moment. Children who had 
pushed forward amongst the rest were trampled under foot ; and every feeling 
of humanity was outraged. The dead and dying lay in promiscuous heaps ; 
the red stream from many wounds stained the deck—the blood from brave and 
neble, kind and generous hearts. 

At length the ts’ crews, who had somewhat slaked their thirst ashore, 
(though several died afterwards), succeeded in keeping the poor creatures at a 
distance, and proper guards were placed, who served the water out in small 

uantities. Scarcely had this been accomplished, when a breeze carried the 
ship to her anchorage, afd the Portuguese evinced their benevolence by kindly 
administering to our wants.. Myself and several other officers were removed 
to a country-house of the governor’s, where we received the most humane and 
assiduous attention. My stupefaction was succeeded by delirium ; a stone 
elapsed before I was restored to reason. The ship had proceeded on her des- 
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tination ; but, on mustering previous to her departure, it was. ascertain 
hot less than one hundred oA seventy had befanea pic 
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THE LITERARY LADIES OF ENGLAND#* 


Tats is the bluest of -blue-books: all the “literary ladies” of 
England, collected, collated, and criticised by a literary lady, for the 
benefit of literary ladies all over the world, and the literary and all 
other ladies of England, Scotland, and Ireland in particular:—for 
though Mrs. Elwood’s book is full of amusement and information that 
the ruder sex may with greater advantage avail themselves of, it is 
especially and emphatically a lady’s book, devised and concocted for 
the honour and glory of ladies, and demanding and deserving their 
especial patronage and support accordingly, which if they fail to accord, 
they will befas wanting in justice as in esprit de corps—in itself “a 
sort of wild justice,” which is sometimes even better than the tamer 
species. 

We must be pardoned if we lay more stress than may at first seem 
needful on the foregoing point. The question, it. may be said, is, 
whether or not the book js a good and valuable book? And whether 
this question be answered in the affirmative or the negative, the matter 
is not mended by showing or alleging by or for whom it was written. 
But we repudiate this dry and hard mode of looking at and settlin 
a question of this nature. These light and unpretending biographica 
notices of the literary ladies of England are good and valuable because, 
and in proportion as, they fulfil the good and valuable object they have 
in view, that of cultivating and disseminating literary tastes and habits 
among the writer’s fellow-countrywomen, and of showing that those 
tastes and habits have never yet failed to render their possessors wiser 
and better, and consequently happier, than they would have been with- 
out them. And it will be no disparagement of such a work to allege 
that it tells only one-tenth part of what many may desire to know on 
the respective topics of which it treats. In fact, this would only be 
saying in other words that it is not in twenty volumes instead of two, 
It does all that its plan promises and its space allows; and it does this 
gracefully and well, In a word, that it gives us:‘*an abstract and 
brief chronicle” of each life, instead of a life itself in the ordinary 
sense of the phrase, is precisaly the merit which constitutes it a lady’s 
book; and we are much mistaken in our estimate of the more culti- 
vated portion of our countrywomen if it will not find a place in every 
lady’s library where such a book already exists, and form the nucleus 
of one where it does not. 

The work opens very appropriately with Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague—the origin and glory of our English blues without being one, 





* The Li Ladies of England ; from the commencement of the last century 
to the present time. By Mrs. Elwood, author of “ An Overland Journey to India. 
2 vols. 
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for the name as well as the thing was of later date; and, pursuing a 
chronological order, it closes with Miss Emma Roberts, the last of those 
losses so many of which our own immediate day has had to lament. 
Including these two, we have no less than twenty-nine memoirs, évery 
one of which wilkbe read with interest, and no one of which could with 
propriety have been dispensed with, The fund of literary anecdote 
and information thus gathered into the compass of two moderately 
sized volumes may readily be conceived, especially as the work is very 
closely printed, and comprises an amount of reading that might easily 
have been spread over thrice the space. 





THE BOOK OF BEAUTY 


Ir any evidence were required to satisfy foreigners of the superiority 
of i Patten in personal attractions, it surely might be found in the 
continued publication of this work ; for what nation could produce such 
a series of “ Beauties” as those Mr. Heath has published in his delight- 
ful annual? We may well be proud of our women, and regard with 
more than ordinary interest a walk which gratifies our nationality so com- 
pletely as the one before us. Lady Blessington, with her customary 
taste and judgment, has taken care that in the letterpress which illustrates 
the illustrations there should be an approach, as near as possible, to the 
grace and intelligence pervading the exquisitely fair faces that adorn the 
volume. Among many distinguished writers the names of Sir Lytton 
Bulwer, Barry Cornwall, the late Marquess Wellesley, Lord Leigh, 
Walter Savage Landor, Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, Lady Stepney, 
the Countess of Blessington, and Mrs. S. C. Hall, are evidence that the 
literary department is every thing that could be required. Of the por- 
traits, we are in duty bound to admire most, the frontispiece, in which Mr. 
Drummond has represented her majesty, in one of the most honourable 
phases in which her character could appear—that of a matron, dandling 
the Prince of Wales, with the Princess Royal at her elbow, raised upon 
a cushion, fondling a favourite spaniel with one arm, and resting the 
other on the arm of the Queen. It is a very charming group. Another 
portrait, by the same artist, of the Princess rhazy, is also well worth 
S ing. But, setting our loyalty aside, “the face that doth content us 
wondrous well,” is that of Miss Meyer, whose eyes are full of an ex- 
pression not easy to turn away from, and equally difficult to forget after- 
wards, From Meyer we have at last succeeded in snatching a 
glance at Miss Ellen Power, and if any thing would obliterate the im- 

ion of the one, the powerful seductions with which the pencil of 

win Landseer has clothed the other would go far towards it. He must 
be a veritable St. Kevin who can gaze on this delicious portrait without 
envying the position of the bird the artist has represented in such close 
contact with the lovely mouth of its fair mistress. From this it will 
readily be believed that “the Book of Beauty” for 1843, ably supports its 


high reputation. 





* Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1843. Edited by the Countess of Blessington. 
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PHINEAS QUIDDY.* 


TuovucH it would be a work of supererogation to tell the readers of 
the New Monthly Magazine any thing in detail &bout Mr. Phineas 
Quiddy and his “Sheer Industry,” it would, on the other hand, be 
doing injustice to this unique work as a whole, not to commend it to 
the reader's attention in that capacity. The vivid impressions made 
by ‘its various individual raat gE sade ye the personal ones— 
cannot have escaped even from the least impressible minds on which 
they have once been struck: for Mr. Poole is the Dayuerre of his art, 
not merely in the power of striking a portrait or a picture at a blow, 
but of fixing it where it has been struck, by an intellectual chemistry 
quite his own. In these two particulars he stands alone; and there 
can be no question but that his “ Phineas Quiddy” is incomparably the 
most remarkable specimen he has yet given us of his “so potent art.” 
And it is as a whole even more remarkable than as a series of consecu- 
tive parts, which is our reason for now pointing the reader’s attention 
to it in its completed state. 

But if Mr. Poole is the Daguerre of literary portrait painters in the 
instantaneous impressions he stamps, and the startling truth of his de- 
lineations, the comparison (as indeed it necessarily must) holds equally 
good in regard to the general effects he produces. On his pallet there 
is no couleur de rose. His portraits are things to swear by—* the 
truth—the whole truth—and nothing but the truth.” He is no Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, to paint ladies and gentlemen as they wish to be. 
The consequence is, that his gallery of portraits is the most piquant 
and amusing place imaginable, to all but those who happen to find 
themselves hung up in itt—or fancy they do—which answers all the 
purpose. 

Nor does this (in his way) exquisite artist betray any disposition to 
place his sitters in “ unbecoming” lights, or ungraceful attitudes, Like 
his scientific prototype, as he catches people and things, so he depicts 
them: so that those who make up their mind to sit to him, must look 
to their p’s and q’s; for every portrait he paints might have written 
above it, for at least one person in the world, “know thyself!” Defor- 
mities or perfections—pimples or dimples—the bloom and freshness of 

th and health, or the paint and blotches of age and disease, all go 
down alike, and all in their due proportions. That he has no exclu- 
sive eye for blemishes, witness the admirable portrait of Miss Honoria 
St. Egremont in the work which has called forth these remarks. With 
every temptation on the side of worldly cant, and the prevailing tone 
of the time to make her what all “good” people wish to find, or to 
make all people who are not “ good” in their sense of the phrase,—she 
has many generous and noble qualities, and nota single fault but that 
which is in effect her greatest virtue—that of being the scourge to in- 
flict ‘‘ poetical justice” on the hideous Quiddy—a character, by the by, 
not inferior in force and spirit to Quilp himself, and certainly more 
natural. 





* Phineas Quiddy ; or, Sheer Industry. By John Poole, Esq. 3 vols. 
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NORWAY AND HER LAPLANDS IN 1841. 


To those adventurous travellers who are not disheartened at the 
prospect of toilsome paths, and a climate a few degrees colder than 
their own, Norway presents many attractions; not the least remark- 
able of which are the primitive virtues which distinguish the inhabit- 
ants generally, but particularly those of the rural districts; and the 
peculiarly wild but not unpleasing features of the country. Mr. Mil- 
ford appears to have made a tour in this direction, as much for health 
as from curiosity ; and having furnished himself with the requisites for 
combining amusement with observation, he passed his time with no less 
satisfaction than profit. In the volume he has produced as the result 
of his travels, he mingles in a very agreeable manner the tourist with 
the sportsman, enlivening his sketches of the picturesque people among 
whom he dwelt, with notices of the sporting capabilities of the forests 
and lakes among which he fished and shot. His account of the Nor- 
wegians is both lively and interesting, and the glimpses he affords us 
of the Lapps only make the reader regret that he sees so little of 
them. We offer one of his sporting memoranda as a fair specimen of 


the author’s style. 

On Friday and Saturday the 13th and 14th we had glorious sport in fishing 
in the far-famed Namsen, killing upwards of 100 )bs. of salmon. We greatly 
enjoyed, for the first time, the excitement this delightful sport affords. One of 
the fish I’killed, after playing with him for some minutes, weighed 28lb. ; another, 
after I had hooked him, leaped twice out of the water in the middle of the 
stream, ran down a rapid, and then returning, went under our boat, when I 
thought I had lost him, but be again took to the open river, and showed much 
play before he was brought to the gaff, when, not a little fatigued with the ex- 
ertion, which is considerable, I was glad to rest. 

In the midst of this magnificent sport, sometimes an audacious poacher inter- 
feres, who mars your enjoyment. The awful sound of “ codde” still rings in my 
Devonian ears. I had at first associated the well-known name with those 
mud-built but peaceful abodes in which the happy peasantry of my native 
and beautiful county pass their tranquil lives from one generation to another. 
Judge, then, of my horror, gentle reader, at beholding the grizzly head of a 
villanous seal emerging above the waters, and like myself, looking out for the 
finny tribe. He races up, in an incredibly short space of time, from the mouth 
of the Namsen to the Fiskum Foss, beyond which neither he nor the salmon 
can go; and when he is once in the river all your sport is at an end, and you 
may as well lay down your rod in despair, and go home to your dinner and 
siesta—“ Othello’s occupation’s o’er!”—for although there may be hundreds of 


salmon in the river, not one will rise at a fly, be it never so tempting; they 
have an instinctive feeling of the presence of their deadliest enemy, which en- 
tirely takes away their appetites ; young and old, large and small, all alike. 
dread the seal; they plunge into holes and corners, and hide themselves like a 


squandered cowering covey, 
** Which cuddles closer to the brake, 


Afraid to move, afraid to fly,” 
when a hawk hovers over them. A glimpse of a seal clears the river ; the 
salmon are stupified with fear, or occupied too much with self-preservation, to 
allow even Izaac Walton to catch them. I arrived at this conviction by fre- 


quent disappointments, and gave up all hope of sport at the appearance of this 
unwelcome and uninvited visitor. These aquatic monsters are to the salmon 
what the otter is to the trout ; and as they roll by his boat the angler should 
always have his double-barrel and swan-shot at hand, as the me effectual 
method of warning them off. He and the cobbesare too much of the same 


trade ever to agree. 
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